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PEEFACE 


In two essays upou the life and work of Descartes, 
which w'ill bo found in the first volume of this col- 
lection, I have given some reasons for my conviction 
that ho, if any one, has a claim to the title of 
father of modern philosophy. By this I mean that 
his general scheme of things, his conceptions of 
scientific method and of the conditions and limits 
nf certainty, ai'o far more essentially and charac- 
teristically modern than those of any of his 
immediate predecessors and successors. Indeed, 
the adepts in some branches of science had not 
fully mastered the import of his ideas so late as 
the beginning of this century. 

The conditions of this remarkable position in 
the world of thought are to be found, as usual, 
primarily, in motherwit, secondarily, in circum- 
stanetJ. Trained by the best educators of the seven- 
teenth century, the Jesuits; naturally endowed 
■with a dialectic grasp and subtlety, which even 
they could hardly improve; and with a passion 
for getting at the truth, which even they could 
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hardly impair, Descartes possessed, in addition, 
a rare mastery of the art of literary expression. 
If the “Discours de la M4thode” had no other 
merits, it would be worth study for the sake of 
the limiiuous simplicity and sincerity of its style. 

A mathematician of the very first rank, 
Descartes knew all that was to be known of 
mechanical and optical science in his day ; he was 
a skilled and zealous practical anatomist ; he was 
one of the first to recognise the prodigious im- 
portance of the discovery of his contemporary 
Harvey ; and he penetrated more deeply into 
the physiology of the nervous system than any 
specialist in that science, for a century, or more, 
after his time. To this encyclopaedic and yet 
first-hand acquaintance with the nature of things, 
he tuhled an acquaintance with the nature of 
men (which is a much more valuable chapter of 
experience to philosophers than is commonly 
imagintul), gathered in the opening campaigns of 
the Thirty Years* War, in wide travels, and amidst 
that brilliant French society in which Pascal was 
his worthy peer. Even a “ Traili des Passions,” to 
be worth anything, must bo based upon observation 
and experiment ; and, in this subject, facilities for 
laboratory practice of the most varied anc|| ex- 
tensivtj character were offered by the Paris of 
Maznrin aid the Duchesses ; the Paris, in whirfh 
Doscarttis’ gr{.jat friend and ally, Father Mersenne, 
riK'koued atheists by the thousand ; and, in which. 
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political life touched the lowest depths of degra- 
dation, amidst the chaotic personal intrigues of 
the Fronde, Thus endowed, thus nurtured, thus 
tempered in the fires of experience, it is intelli- 
gible enough th^ a resolute, clear-headed man, 
haunted from his youth up, as he tells us, with 
an extreme desire to learn how to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, in order to see his way 
clearly and walk surely through life,^ should have 
early come to the conclusion, that the first thing to 
be done was to cast aside, at any rate temporarily, 
the crutches of traditional, or other, authority; and 
stand upright on his own feet, trusting to no 
support but that of the solid ground of fact 

It was in 161D, while meditating in solitary 
winter qtiarters, that Descartes (being about the 
same age as Hume when he wi’ote the Treatise on 
Htunan Nature ”) made that famous resolution, to 
** take nothing for truth without clear knowledge 
that it is stieh,” the groat practical effect of which 
is the sanctification of doubt ; the recognition that 
the profession of belief in propositions, of the truth 
of which there is no sufficient evidence, is immoral ; 
the discrowning of authority as such ; the repudi- 
ation of the confusion, beloved of sophists of all 
sortSifcbetween free assent and mere piously gagged 
dissent; and the admission of the obligation to 
reconsider even one's axioms on due demand. 

These, if I mistake not, are the notes of the 

^ Disemm dc la Mithode, ' 1* Partie. 
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modem, as contrasted with the ancient spirit. 
It is true that the isolated greatness of Socrates 
was founded on intellectual and moral character- 
istics of the same order. 'He also persisted in 
demanding that no man should "take anything 
for truth without a clear knowledge that it is 
such,” and so constantly and systematically shocked 
authoiity and shook traditional security, that the 
fact of his being allowed to live for seventy years, 
if one comes to think of it, is evidence of the 
patient and tolerant disposition of his Athenian 
compatriots, which should obliterate the memory of 
the final hemlock. That which it may be well for 
us not to forget is, that the first-recorded judicial 
murder of a scientific thinker was compassed and 
effected, not by a despot, nor hy priests, hut was 
brought about by eloquent demagogues, to whom, 
of all men, thorough seai'ohings of the intellect 
are most dangerous and therefore most hateful. 

The first agnostic, the man who, so - far as 
the records of history go, was the first to see that 
clear knowledge of what one does not know 
is just as important as knowing what one does 
know, liiul no true disciples ; and the greatest of 
those who listened to him, if he preserved the 
fame of his master for all time, did his h«at to 
counteract the impulse towards intellectual cleu^ 
ness which Socrates gave. The Platonic phifo* 
Sophy is probably the gi-andeat example of the 
unscientific use of the imagination extant; and it 
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would bo hard to estimate the amount of detri- 
ment to clear thinking effected, directly and in- 
directly, by the theory of ideas, on the one hand, 
and by the unfortunate doctrine of the baseness of 
matter, on the c*her. 

Ancient thought, so far as it is positive, fails on 
account of its neglect to criticise its assumptions ; 
80 fivr as it is negative, it fails, because it forgets 
that proof of the inconsistencies of the terms in 
which we symbolise things has nothing to do with 
the cogency of the logic of facts. The negations 
of Pyrrhonism are as shallow, as the assumptions 
of Platonism are empty. Modern thought has by 
no means escaped from perversions of the same 
order. But, thanks to the sharp discipline of 
physical science, it is more and more freeing itself 
from tlicm. In face of the incessant verification 
of deductive reasoning by experiment, PyiThonism 
has become ridiculous ; in face of the* ignominious 
fate which always befalls those who attempt to get 
at the secrets of nature, or the rales of conduct, 
by the high « ywwn road. Platonism and its 
modern progeny show themselves to be, at best, 
splendid follies. 

The development of exact natural knowledge 
in all its vast range, from physios to history and 
jjritioism, is the consequence of the working out, 
ip this province, of the resolution to “take nothing 
for truth without clear knowledge that it is such ; ” 
to consider all beliefs open to criticism ; to regard 
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the value of authority as neither greater nor less, 
than as much as it can prove itself to be worth. 
The modem spirit is not the spirit which always 
denies,” delighting only in destruction ; still less is 
it that which builds castles in tHe air rather than 
not construct ; it is that spirit which works and 
will work “without haste and without rest,” 
gathering harvest after harvest of truth into its 
barns and devouring error with unquenchable 
fire. 

In the reform of philosophy, since Descartes, I 
think that the greatest and the most fruitful re- 
sults of the activity of the modern spirit — ^it may 
be, the only great and lasting results — are those 
first presented in the works of Berkeley and of 
Hume. 

The one carried out to its logical result the 
Cartesian principle, that absolute certainty at- 
taches only to the knowledge of facts of conscious- 
ness ; the other, extended the Cartesian criticism 
to the whole range of propositions commonly 
“ taken for truth j^roved that, in a inultitxide of 
important instances, so far from possessing “ clear 
knowledge ” that they may be so taken, we have 
none at all; and that our duty therefore m to 
remain silent ; or to express, at most, suspendei 
judgment. 

My earliest lesson on this topic was received 
from Hume^s keen-witted countryman Hamilton ; 
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afterwards I learned it, more fully, from the foun- 
tain head, the Discours de la M^thode ” ; then 
from Berkeley and from Hume themselves. So 
that when, in 1878, my friend Mr. John Morley 
asked me to write an account of Hume for the 
English Men of Letters” series, I thought I 
might undertake the business, without too much 
presumption ; also, with some hope of passing on 
to others the benefits which I had received from 
the study of Hume's works. And, however imperfect 
the attempt may be, I have reason to believe 
that it has fulfilled its purpose. I hoped, at one 
time, to be able to add an analogous exposi- 
tion of Berkeley's views ; and, indeed, undertook 
to supply it. But the burdens and distractions 
of a busy life led to the postponement of this, 
as of many other projects, till too late. My state- 
ment of Hume's philosophy will have to be 
provided with its counterpart and antitliesis by 
other hands. But I have appended to the Hume '' 
a couple of preliminary studies, which may be of 
use to students of Berkeley. 

One word, by way of parting advice to the rising 
generation of English readers. If it is your 
desir# to discourse fluently and learnedly about 
philosophical questions, h(»gin with the lonians and 
work steadily through to the latest new specula- 
tive treatise. If you have a good memory and a 
fair knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, and 
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German, three or four years spent in this way 
should enable you to attain your object. 

If, on the contrary, you are animated by the 
much rarer desire for real knowledge; if you 
want to get a clear conceptidh of the deepest 
problems sot before the intellect of man, there is no 
need, so far as I can see, for you to go beyond the 
limits of the English tongue. Indeed, if you are 
pressed for time, three English authors will suffice ; 
namely, Berkeley, Hume, and Hobbes. 

If you will lay your minds alongside the works of 
these great writers — not with the view of merely 
ascertaining their opinions, still less for the 
purpose of indolently resting on their authority, 
but to the cud of seeing for yourselves how far 
what cJich says has its foundation in right 
reason — ^you will have had as much sound philo- 
sophical training as is good for any one but an 
expert. And you will have had the further advan- 
tage of becoming familiar with the inaimor in 
which three of the greatest masters of the English 
language have handled that noble instrument of 
thought. 

T. H. Huxley. 


HonKfiliBA, KAWTBOtrttNR, 
January^ 1894. 
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EARLY life: LITERARY AND rOLITICAJ. 

WUmNGS 

David Hxtmk whh born in Edinburgh on the 26th 
of April (O.S.), 1711. His parouta were then 
residing in the parish of tho Tron church, 
apparently on a viait to the Scottish capital, aa 
the small estate which his father, Joseph Hunio, 
or Homo, inherited, lay in Berwickshire, on the 
banks of tlui Whitaddor or Whit(3watcr, a few 
miles from the border, «and within sight of Jilnglish 
ground. Tho paternal mansion was little more 
tlian a very iiioilest farmhouse,^ and tho 
derived its name of Ninowolls from a considerable 

^ A^actiirn of fchn lirniHts taknii from Drtuiuaoud's llistnry of 
^ohh Jiritifih FamilipSt in to l)o Ni‘«n iii(Jhaiiibor8*si?w>A?r/7)rt?/.y 
(Af^ii'il 26tU) ; ami if, uh Dniiiimoml sayn, “It is a favounxlih* 
of tho lawt Sootoh liiinlH* liouHi*s/* all that can lui Mttitl 
is that thu worst Scotch lairds must havo been poorly 
indeotl 

B 2 
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spring, whicli breaks out on the slope in front of 
the house, and falls into the Whitadden 

Both mother and father came of good Scottish 
families— the paternal line running back to Lord 
Home of Douglas, who went ovfjr to France witli 
the Douglas during the French wars of Henry V. 
and VI. and was killed at the battle of Verneuil. 
Joseph Hume died when David was an infant, 
leaving himself and two elder children, a brother 
and a sister, to the care of their mother, who is 
described by David Hume in “ My Own Lifti ” as 
a woman of singular merit, who tliough young 
and handsome devoted herself entirely to the 
rearing and education of her chihlnm.” Mr* 
Burton says : “ Her portrait, which I have seeti, 
represents a thin but pleasing countonance, ex- 
pressive of great intellectual aciittmess ; ** and as 
Hume told Dr. Black that slm had “ pr(‘cisely tla^ 
same constitution with, himself** and died of the 
disorder which proved fatal to him, it is probable 
that the qualities inherited from his mother bad 
much to do with the futtxre philosopher’s eminemu!* 
It is curious, however, that her estimati^ of her 
son in her only recorded, and perhaps slightly 
apocryphal utterance, is of a somewhat unexpected 
character. ''Our Davie’s a fine guod-natunjd 
crater, but uncommon wako-mintbid.” Tluj^lirst 
part of the judgment was indeed veriflc»d l)jr 
"Davie’s” whole life; but one might setek in vain 
for signs of what is commonly underst.ood as 
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weakness of mind” in a man who not only 
showed himself to be an intellectual athlete, but 
who had an eminent share of practical wisdom 
and tenacity of purpose. One would like to know, 
however, when if was that Mrs. Hume committed 
herself to this not too flattering judgment of her 
younger son. For as Hume reached the mature 
age of four and thirty, before he obtained any 
employment of sufficient importance to convert 
the meagre pittance of a middling laird’s younger 
brother into a decent maintenance, it is not im- 
probable that a shrewd Scots wife may have 
thought his devotion to philosophy and poverty to 
be due to mere infirmity of purpose. But she 
lived till 1749, long enough to see more than the 
dawn of her son’s literary fiime and official im- 
portance, and probably changed Ijcr mind about 
** Davie’s ” fon^e of character, 

])n,vi(l llnnie appears to have owed little to 
scliools or univorsitios. There is some evidence 
that he entered the Greek class in the ’University 
of Edinburgh in 1723 — when lio was a boy of 
twelve years of ago — but it is not known how long 
liis studies wt‘ro continued, and ho did not gradu- 
ate. In 3727, at any rate, he was living at 
NiiKMvclls, and already possessed by that love of 
learning and thirst for literary fame, which, as 
‘^My Own Life” tolls us, was tlio ruling pas-sion 
of his life and the chief soiu’ce of his enjoyments, 
A letter of this date, addressed to his friend 
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Michael Ramsay, is certainly a most singular 
production for a boy of sixteen. After sundry 
quotations from Virgil the letter proceeds : — 

‘‘The perfectly wise man that outbivyes fortune, is imicli 
greater than the husbandman who slips by her ; and, indeed, 
this pastoral and saturnian happiness I have in a great measure 
come at just now. I live lilco a king, pretty much hy myself, 
neither full of action nor perturbation*— soinnos. This 
state, however, I can foresee is not to be relied on. My pcjico 
of mind is not sufficiently confirmed by iffiilosopliy to with- 
stand the blows of fortune. This greatness and elevation of 
soul is to be found only in study and contomplation. This 
alone can teach us to look down on human accidents. You 
must allow [me] to talk thus like n pliilosopher : ’tis a subject 
I think much on, and could talk all day long of.” 

If David talked in this strain to his mother her 
tongue probably gave utterance to ‘'Bless tlie 
bairn!*’ and, in her private soul, the epithet 
“ wake-minded ” may then have recorded itself. 
But, though few lonely, thoughtful, stxidions boys 
of sixteen give vent to their thouglits in such 
stately periods, it is probable that the brooding 
over an ideal is commoner at this age, than fathers 
and mothers, busy with the cares of practical life, 
are apt to imagino. 

About a year later, Hume’s family tried to 
launch him into tho profession of the law ; b^it, as 
he tells us, “while they fancied I was poring upon 
Voet and Vinnius, Oiccro and Virgil wore tJie 
authors which I was secretly devouring,” and tlio 
attempt schjuis to have come to an abrupt teriniii- 
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ation. Nevertheless, as a very competent author- 
ity ^ wisely remarks : — 

** There appear to have been in Hume all the elements of 
which a good lawyer is made : cleaniesH of judgment, power of 
rapidly acquiring knowlodge, untiring industry, and dialectic 
skill : and if his mind had not been preoccuiiicd, he might have 
fallen into the gulf in which many of the world’s greatest 
geniuses lie buried — professional einineiice ; and might have 
left behind him a reputation limited to the traditional recollec- 
tions of the Parliament house, or associated with important 
doeisioiis. He was through life an able, clear-headed man of 
buHinesa, and I have soon several legal doctinneiits written in 
his own hand and evidently drawn by himself. They stand 
the test of general i>rofossional observation ; and their writer, 
by preparing documents of facts of such a character on his own 
responsibility, showed that ho had coiiHiderable eoniidencc in 
his ability to adhere to the forms adequate for the occasion, 
He talked of it as * an anenont prejudice iiiduslriously lu’opugatoil 
by the dunees in all countries, that a vian o/tfenluft w vmJU for 
huBiimHf and ho showed, in liis general <*ouduct through life, 
that he did not choose* to come voluntarily under Uuk proacriji- 
tion.’^ 

Six years longer Hume remained at Ninowells 
before he mtide another attempt to embark in a 
practical career— tliis tiim commerce — and wltli a. 
like result. For a few months’ trial proved that 
kind of life, also, to be liopelosaly agfiinst the 
grain. 

It^was while in London, on his way to Bristol, 
where ho proposed to commence his lacrcarri.ilo 

^ Mr. John Hill Hurton, in his valutibhi Lt/'o nf Jlmur, on 
whi(jh, I need hardly nay, I liavc tlrawn freely lor tlio nialerials 
of the present hiograplneal sketuh. 
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life, that Hume addressed to some eminent 
London physician (probably, as Mr. Burton 
suggests, Dr. George Oheyne) a remarkable letter. 
Whether it was ever sent seems doulitfiil ; but it 
shows that philosoi:)hers as w«ll as poets have 
their Werterian crises, and it presents an intiu’cst- 
ing parallel to John Stuart Mill's recor<l of the 
corresponding’ period of his youth. The letter i.s 
too long to be given in full, but a few quotation.s 
may suffice to indicate its importance to those who 
desire to comprehend the man. 

** Yon must know timn Unit IVom iny i-avlicst I 

always a strong inclination to hooks uinl IcltorH, Am our 
college education in Scotland, (.'xtiMiding little fnrMim* tlmii tha 
languages, cuds commonly when we are almut fourloen or 
fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my own cdioico 
in my reading, and found it iiicliuo me uluiost equally 1o Itotikn 
of reasoning and nhiloso[iIiy, and to |joetry and ilie jiolih^ 
authors. Every one wlio is aeqiuiinted cntlier with thu 
philosophers or critics, knows that there is nothing yel; **.stuh. 
lished in eitlicr of these two sciences, and that Ihey emihiiu 
little more than endless disput,i<H, even in the ino.st fnmlainenhil 
articles. Upon oxamination ofthc.se, I found a certain holdiicsH 
of temper growing on me, whieli w!i.s not inelincd fo sulunit to 
any authority in the.se .suhjijcls, }>iit IimI me hi fieck out aomo 
new medium, hy which truth miglii ho c.stalili.shci|. After 
much study and reilection on this, at last, wlum I was ahmit 
eighteen yeiir.^ of age, tlinrn secinod to Ikj opened up to me 
a now sceno of thought, wliieli tramsported me heyond mfuMiire, 
and made me, with an ardour luriural to young men, Ihrow up 
every other jileasure or IniHincas to a)iply enliivly to il. 
law, wliii'h WU.S the liusiness I desigiied jo follow, appeai'etl 
naiLseouM lo me, and T could think of no other vvay *d* jitmliing 
my fortune in the world, hut that id* a scholar and pIriIo.sojdM'iv 
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I wtis infiiiitoly happy in this course of life for some mouths ; 
till at last, about the bogiuning of September, 1729, all my 
ardour seemed in a moment to be extinguished, and I could no 
longer raise ray raind to that pitch, which formerly gave me 
such excessive pleasure/' 

Tills decline of sonl Hume attributes, in part, 
to his being smitten witli the beautiful represen- 
tation of virtue in the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
and Plutarch, and being thereby led to discipline 
his temper and his will along with his reason and 
understanding, 

was continually fortifying myself witli reiloetions against 
death, and poverty, and sliamo, anil priin, iiinl all the other 
cftlainitioH of life/' 

And ho juhls very oharactorist/ically ; — 

no doubt uro oxcemling UKijfnl wlmn joined with uii 
active life, beeuuso the oeeasioii being presuntod along with 
tlio rollection, works it into the sonl, and makes it take, a dnop 
imiwessiou ; but, in solitude, they serve to lit.llo other pur- 
pose than to wnshi the spirits, the Iona*, of the niiml meiftiiig no 
resistane.o, hut wasting itself in tlm Jiir, like our arm when it 
niisHes its aim/* 

Along with all this mental jitniurbation, syiiip- 
torns of scurvy, a tliseaso now almost uiilmown 
among la.ndsincii, but ivdiicli, in the days of winter 
salt meat, before root (aY>j»s flourisluid in tho 
Lotlikns, greatly jdagucul our ibrofathers, made 
th<‘ir appcaranct?. And, indeed, it may bo 
Hns()e(?t(^d t.ha,t )>hyHi<.t‘il conditiotis ■wore, a.t first, 
ah tlu‘. bottom of tlie whole busiiums ; for, in 
a rjiveuous appetilt*. set in and, in six wetjks from 
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being tall, lean, and raw-boned, Hume says he 
became sturdy and robust, with a ruddy com- 
plexion and a cheerful countenance — eating, 
sleeping, and feeling well, except that the capacity 
for intense mental application sSemed to be gone. 
He, therefore, determined to seek out «'i inonj 
active life ; and, though he could not and would 
not "quit his pretensions to learning, but with his 
last breath,” he resolved " to lay them aside for 
some time, in order the more effectually to resume 
them.” 

The careers open to a poor Scottiali gentbnvian 
in those days were very few; ami, as Hume’s 
option lay between a travelling tutorship and a 
stool in a merchant’s office, he clioso tho latter. 

*®And having got recoiniuoiidation to a coiiftidoraMo tradi^r 
in Bristol, I am just now liaHteniiig tliilhcr, with a vosolutittn 
to forget myself, and everything that is past, to ungugt^ mywdf, 
as far as is possible, in that oourso of life, ainl to Um about 
the world from one pole to the other, till I leave this distemis'i* 
behind mo.” ^ 

But it was all of no use — Natures would luivo 
her way— and in tho middle -of 17 .‘hl, Diivid 
Hume, aged twenty-three, without a prol'cHsiou tn- 
any assured means of earning, a guinea^ suid 
having doubtless, hy his apparent vaoillatioii, hut 
real tenacity of purpose, once uioro caniod tho 

* One cannot Irat be muiiuled of young l)(»oiirt(!N’ ivmiiiciat ion 
01 study for soldiering. 
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title of “wake-minded” at home; betook himself 
to a foreign country. 

“I went over to France, with a view of prosecuting my 
studies in a country retreat : and there I laid that plan of lilc 
which I have steadily <tnd successfully pursuech I resolved to 
iiiako a vciy rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, 
to maintain unimpaired niy indeiiendcncsy, and to regard every 
oliject as contcinpiihle oxcei>t the improvement of my talents 
ill literature. ^ 

ITume passed through Paris on his way to 
Rheims, where he resided for some time ; thougli 
the greater part of his three years' stay was spent 
at La Fleche, in frequent intercourse with tlie 
Jesuits of the famous college in which Descartes 
was educated. Here ho comj)osed his first work, 
the Treatise of Human Nature"; though it 
would ajqjcar from the following ])ussage in the 
letter to Oheyue, that ho had boon accumulating 
materials t(^ that end for some years before he left 
Scotifuul 

fouml that tlia moral philosophy transmitt(id to us by 
niithpufcy lahmircd under the Hame imtonvemionco that has heim 
found in their natural philoHoj»hy, of Iming entirely hypotheti- 
cal, and dopending morn upon invemtion than ox]»oriun(!e : 
evc‘ry one emiHiilkul his fancy in erecting H(?hemoH of virtue and 
happincHH, wiiliout r(‘garding Iniman nature, upon which every 
moral cjmclnsjon niivst depend.** 

This is tlio k(iy-noto ot the ^‘Treatise"; of 
wfiicli Tfumo himself says apologetically, in one of 
his leti-ers, that it was planned before he was 

^ My (Mmi Zife, 
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twenty-one and composed before he liad reached 
the age of twenty-fived 

Under these circumstances, it is probably the 
most remarkable philosophical work, both intrin- 
sically and in its effects upRn the course of 
thought, that has ever been written. Berkeley, 
indeed, published the “Essay Towards a New 
Theory of Vision,” the “Treatise Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge,” and the “ Tlinie 
Dialogues,” between the ages of twenty-four and 
twenty-eight ; and thus comes very near to Hume, 
both in precocity and in influenco; but liis inves- 
tigations are more limited in their scojte than 
those of his Scottish contomponiry. 

The first and second volumes of the "Treatise,” 
containing Book I, “Of the Understanding,’' juid 
Book II., “Of the Pas,«ion.s,” wore published in 
January, 1739. The publisher g.av(! fifty pounds 
for the copyright; which is probably more fhjin 
an unknown writer of twenty-sovem yeaiw of .agtj 
would get for a similar work, at tlu! present f ime. 
But, in other roispccts, its success f’tdl far .short of 
Hume’s expectations. In a letter dated the I.st of 
June, 1739, he write.s, — 


“ I am not nuioli in tlm liuimnif of .'iimh l•(lnllM,f,iUmt.s ut 
presont, having m-oivud news from r,oiiiloii of the of 


' Uttor to Oill.n-t Elliot of Minto, ir.*;!. ‘-h,, „„ 

umlnrtolciiig, jilaniioil hnforo I wiih oiii-anil.iwiily, ami I'oni 
nosed boloro Uvonty-livo, nmst niv,.,,s,iily i„. v.tv d.-f.-Hi v.-, 1 

have repented luy haste a huiidivd ami .i liiiiidri'il liiim.H." 
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my * Philosophy,* which is hut indifferent, if I may judge by 
the sale of the book, and if I may believe my bookseller.** 

This, however, indicates a veiy different recep- 
tion from that which Ilnme, looking through the 
inverted telescope of old age, ascribes to the 
Treatise ” in My Own Life/' 

**N'<tvor literary attiMupt was more unfortunate than my 
'Treatise of Human Nature.* It fell dmdbunifrom tlip, press 
without roa(ddng mudi a distiuctiou as even to excite a mtmmir 
among the ^soalols.** 

As a matter of fact, it was fully, and, on the 
whole, respectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in 
the “ History of the Works of the Learned " for 
November, 1739/ Whoever the revieiver may 
have been, ho was a man of diHcernmcnt, for he 
says that the work boars ** incontestable marks of 
a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, 
and not yet thoroughly practised;*’ and he adds, 
that wo shall probably have reason to consider 
this, compared with the later productions, in the 
same light as we view tlie juvenile works of a 
Milton, or the first manner of a Raphael or other 
celebrated painter/' In a letter to Hutcheson, 
Hume merely speaks of this article as somewhat 
abusive;*' so that his vanity, being young and 
callow* seems to have be(3n correspondingly wide- 
mwthed and hard to satiate. 


^ Burton, Life^ voL i. p. 109. 
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It must be confessed that, on this occasion, no 
less than on that of his other publications, Hume 
exhibits no small share of the craving after mere 
notoriety and vulgar success, as distinct from the 
pardonable, if not honourable, ambition for solid 
and enduring fame, which would have harmonised 
better with his philosophy. Indeed, it appears to 
be by no means improbable that this peculiarity 
of Hume's moral constitution was the cause of his 
gradually forsaking philosophical studies, after the 
publication of the third part On Morals ”) of the 
“Treatise,” in 174.0, and turning to those political 
and historical topics which were likely to yield, 
and did in fact yield, a much better return of that 
sort of success which his soul loved. The 
“Philosophical Essays Concerning the Human 
Understanding,” which afterwards bocaniii the 
“ Inquiry,” is not much more than an abridgment 
and recast, for popular use, of parts of the 
“Treatise,” with the addition of the csssays on 
“Miracles ” and on “ Necessity.” In style, it (exhibits 
a great improvement on the “ Treatise ” ; but the 
substance, if not deteriorated, is certainly not 
improved. Hume does not really bring his ma- 
ture powers to bear upon his early spetiulations, 
in the later work. The crude fruits hav^e not 
been ripened, but they have been ruthlessly 
pruned away, along with the branches which bdiHs 
them. The result is a pretty shrub eiK>ugh ; but 
not the tree of knowledge, with its routs firmly 
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fixed in fact, its branches perennially budding 
forth into new truths, which Hume might have 
reared. Perhaps, after all, worthy Mrs. Hume 
was, in the highest sense, right. Davie was 
“ wake-minded,” »ot to see that the world of 
philosophy was his to overrun and subdue, if he 
would ljut persevere in the work he had begun. 
Btit no — he must needs turn aside for ** success ” : 
and verily ho had his reward ; but not the crown 
he might have won. 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an 
actpuiintanco which rapidly ripened into a life-long 
friendship. Adam Smith was, at that time, a boy 
student of seventeen at the University of Glasgow ; 
and Htimo sends a copy of the ''Treatise” to 
'* Mr. Bmith,” apparently on the recommendation 
of tlui well-known Hutcheson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the university. It is a remarkable 
evi(lenc<{ of Adam Smith’s early intellectual 
dovolopmcmt, that a youth of his ago should be 
thouglit worthy of such a present. 

In 1741 Hume published anonymously, at 
Kdiuburgh, tk^ first volume of '‘Essays Moral and 
Political,” which was followed in 1742 by the 
Hu<‘.ond volume*.. 

Thiiso i)icces are written in an admirable style, 
and, though arranged without apparent method, a 
sy^tein of political philosophy may bo gatheriid 
from their contents. Tims the third essay, " That 
Politics may be reduced ti> a Science,” defends 
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that thesis, and dwells on the importance of forms 
of government. 

“So great is the force of laws and of ])articnlar fonns of 
govemmont, and so littlo dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that cftnscfquences almost as 
general and certain may somotinies ho deduced from them as 
any which the mathematical sciences aiford ua,” — (XU 15,) 
(Sec p. 46.) 

Hume proceeds to exemplify the evils which 
inevitably flow from universal suffrage, froiti 
aristocratic privilege, and from elective monarchy, 
by historical examples, and concludes : — 

“That an hereditary prince, a nohility without vasHulH, and 
a people voting by their i-oxn’esonhilivf<H, form the best 
monarchy, aristocracy, and deniocmcy.’*— (HI. 18.) 

If we reflect that the following passage of the 
same essay was written nearly a century an<l alialf 
ago, it would seem that wliatover otluir tjhiuigcs 
may have taken place, political ivarfaro remains 
m Btatu gibo : — 


“Those who either attack or defend a minister in smeh u 
government as ours, whore the utmost lil)(trty is allowed, always 
carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit or de.^ 
merit with regard to the pu])li{!, His cnoiaic.M aro sun? to 
charge him with the gi'oatcst orionuities, both in donntHtic runt 
foreign management ; and thcro is no m(?anno.sfi or crflm*, cif 
which, in their judgment, ho is not capaldo. UnimccHsary 
mrs, scandalous Iroatios, profusion of public trt?aHnr«, 
mve taxes, every kind of inaladministnition is ascribed to him. 
To aggravate the charge, his jiornicimiH (ioudiutt, it is said, will 
extend its baneful iniluence even jiostcrity, by uiidenniiiing 
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the best constitution in the worh], and disordering that wise 
system of Jaws, institutions, and eiistonis, by wliicli our 
ancestors, during so many centuries, have been so happily 
governed. He is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security provided against wicked ministers 
for the future. ^ 

“ On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his 
panegyric rise as higli as the accusation against him, ami 
celebrate liis wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every part 
of his administration. I’lic honour and interest of the nation 
supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, persecution 
restrained, faction .suliduod: the merit of all these ble.ssiiigs is 
ascribed soltdy to the rniriistev. At the .same time, he crowns 
all his other im^rits by a religions care of tlie best goverinnent 
in the world, which ho has pre.s(irvcd in all its parts, and lias 
transmitted entiiHJ, to be the bax»piness and .security of the 
latest po.sterity.’**-~ (HI. 26.) 

Hurne sagely rcma.rl<s tlait tlie panegyric arul 
tlio accusation cannot botli be true ; and, that wluit 
truth tliere may bo in cU.lier, rather tends to show 
that our inuch-vauntetl constitution due.s not fvdtil 
its chief object, wbicb is to provide a rentody 
asrainst maladministration. Ami if it does not — “ 

o 

”we arc rather Ixihohhm to any miuister who undermines it 
and affords us the 0 ]»portunity of erc(d,ing a Tteller in its 
plfiee.’Mni. 28.) 

The iiftli Essay discusses tin; Origin of 
Government : — 

«K 

'*Man, born in a family, is eom]>olled to maintain .society 
from neccHsity, from mitural inclination, and from hidnt. 1’he 
same creature, in his furtlmr jirogrc^ss, is engaged to establish 
political sotnedy, in order to admini.ster justice, without which 
there can he no pe-iujo among them, nor sahdy, nor mutual 

YOU VI V 
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intevcoui*s 0 . We are therefore to look upon all the vast 
apparatus of our government, as having ultiiuately no other 
ohjeut or purpose hut the distribution of justice, or, in other 
words, the suppoi’t of the twelve judges. Kings and parlia- 
ments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and revenue, am- 
bassadors, ministers and jnlvy councillors, are all subordinate 
in the end to this part of administi’ation, Even tluj clergy, as 
their duty leads them to inculcate morality, may justly he 
thought, so far as regards this world, to have no other useful 
object of their institution. "—(III. 37.) 

The police theory of government has never been 
stated more tersely : and, if there wore only one 
state in the world ; and if we could be certain by 
intuition, or by the aid of I’ovelation, that it is 
wrong for society, as a corporate body, to do 
anything for the improvement of its members and, 
thereby, indirectly support the twelve judges, no 
objection could be raised to it. 

Unfortunately the existence of rival or inimical 
nations furnishes ''kings and i)arliaments, fleets 
and armies,*' with a good deal of ocoui)ation 
beyond the support of the twelve judges ; and, 
tliough the proposition tliat the State has no 
business to meddle with anything but the ad- 
ministration of justice, seems somotimos to be 
regarded as an axiom, it can hardly bo said to 
be intuitively certain, inasmuch as a greajj many 
people absolutely repudiate it ; while, as yet, the 
attempt to give it the authority of a revelation 
has not been made. 

As Hume says with profound truth in tlie 
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fourth E»ssay, “ On the First Principles of Govern- 
ment ” : 

** As force is always on the sile of the governed, the governors 
have nothing to support them hut opinion. It is, tli(».refore, 
on opinion only that governinent is founded ; and this maxim 
extends to tho most de4>otic and most military governments, 
as well as to the most free and tlie most popular.” — (III. 31.) 

But if the whole fabric of social organisatio;.. 
rests on opinion, it may surely be fairly argued 
that, in the interests of self-i)roservation, if for no 
better reason, society has a right to see that the 
means of forming just opinions are placed within 
the reach of every one of its members ; and, there- 
fore, tliat due provision for education, at any rate, 
is a right aTul, indeoJ, a duty, of the state. 

Tho three opinions upon which all government, 
or tho authority of tho few over the many, is 
fouu<l(jd, says Humo, are imblic interest, right tu 
power, and right to property. No government 
can pctrinancntly exist, unless tho majority of tbo 
citi/iOns, who are the ult imate depositary of Force, 
are eonviiu^od tliatf it servos the general interest, 
that it has lawful atithority, and that it respects 
individual rights : — 

goviinniumt may mhIiumj Air agc«, though the 

liuhinn* of powi‘r and tho huhinoo of properly do not coincide 
.... iitit where the original eoustitution allown any share of 
power, though Hiuall, to an ord(!r t»f men who pOHsesa a large 
Hhare of properiy, it in eiiKy for them gradually to stretoh their 
authority, ami liriug the haliinco of power to ouincido with that 
of property. This has lieeii tint ciisu with the IIouso of 
(Joiiimons in Kngland.”— (Ill, 84.) 

c 2 
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Hume then points out that, in his time, the 
authority of the Commons was hy no means 
ecpiivalent to the property and power it repre- 
sented, and proceeds : — 

“Were the members obliged to recelTve instructions from their 
constituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter 
the case ; and if such immense power and riches as those of all 
uiQ Commons of Groat Britain, were brought into the scale, 
it is not easy to eoiicoive that tho crown could cither influence 
that mullitudo of people, or withstand that halaiico of property. 
It is true, the crown has great inlluoiua*. over tho collective 
body in the elo(3tions of memhers ; hut vrero thi-s inllneiifu*, 
which at present is only exerted omie in seven years, to he? 
eniployod in hringiiig over the i)cople to every vote, it. would 
soon bo wasted, and no skill, pf»iuilarity, or revemu* isotild 
support it. I must, tlicrulbre, be of opinion tlint an alter, at ion 
in this pfirticnlar would introdiuse a total alteration in our 
government, would soon reduce it to a iniro n'puhli^^ ; and, 
perhaps, to a republic of no incouviuiicnt hn'iu,’*— (III. Jifi.) 

Viewed hy the light of subsequent events, this 
is surely a very roniarkjihlo example of polit.i<!al 
sagacity. The nieiubers of the House of Cijuumms 
are not yet delegates; hut, with the wi<l(;ning of, 
the suffrage and the rapidly increasing t(ind(dicy 
to drill and organise tlie electorate, and to exact 
definite pleilges from candidates, they are ra])idly 
becoming, if not delegates, at least attorneys for 
committees of electors. The same causi^s are con- 
stantly temling to exclude nuni, who combine a 
keen sense of self-respect with largii intellectual 
capacity, from a position in which tho one is as 
cuusiantly offended, as the other is neutralised. 
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Notwithstanding tlie attempt of George the Third 
to resuscitate the royal authority, Hume’s fore- 
sight has been so comi^letcly justified that no one 
now droarns of the crown exerting tlie slightest 
infinenco upon oleftions. 

In tlie seventh Essay, Hnriic raises a veryintor- 
esting (liscnssion as to the probable ultimate 
result of the forces which woi’o at work in the 
British Constitution iu tlie first part of the 
eighteenth century ; — - 

liaH ii huiMimi ;iutl .soit.siMc (jhaii*')* in tlio 

opiiiioriH of iinm, within thoso hint iifty years, by the i^rop^ress 
of leurninK ^uul of lilunty. Most pt^oph? in this island havo 
divcHlud tliejiiHitlvrs of all suporstitious ruveronno to names 
and authority ; the <der/'y hai-e. inueh lost their ijrodit ; their 
pretensions and dootrities havij lH‘eii jiiueh ridiculed ; and even 
ritli^doii <'!in seareely sii]»]iort. iiself in Uie world. The mere 
nanii! ol* liwj eoinniands little respeiit ; and to talk of a king 
as Ood's vicegerent <»n earth, or in give him any of those 
magniiie.tmt titles whieh formerly dazjiled mankind, would hut 
excite laughter in every one/’- -(IH. fl j.) 

In fact, at the prosent <lay, the darigor to mon- 
archy in Britain woulcl appear to lie, not in 
increasing love for oi|nalii.y, for whi<ih, except 
as n*gunl.s llu^ law, Englishm(!n have never 
car(«l, hut ra.thur eidurtain an aversion; nor in 
any ah^'i’act demoor.'itic tluKiries, upon whi<jh the 
mass of Koglislninm ])<»ur the contempt with 
which they view theories in gcmeral; but in the 
constantly increasing tendimcsy of monarchy to 
hecome slightly absurd, from the ever- widening 
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discrepancy between modem political ideas and 
the theory of kingship. As Hume observes, 
even in his time, people had left off making 
believe that a king was a different species of man 
from other men; and, since tiis day, more and 
more such make-believes liave become impossible ; 
until the maintenance of kingship in coming 
generations seems likely to depend, entirely, upon 
whether it is the general opinion, that a hereditary 
president of our virtual republic will serve the 
general interest better than an elective one or 
not. The tendency of public feeling in this 
direction is patent, but it does not follow that 
a republic is to be the final stage of our govern- 
ment. In fact, Hume thinks not : — 

“It is well known, that cvoiy government must eome to a 
period, and that death is unavoidable to the as well 

as to the animal body. But, as one kind of deatli uiay he 
preferable to another, it may bo inquired, whether it bo more, 
desirable for the British constitution to tenninato in a popular 
government, or in an alisolutc monarchy? Here, I would 
frankly declare, that though libm'ty ho proforahlo to slavery, in 
almost every ease ; y(it I shouhl rather wish to see an absolute 
monarch than a republic in this island. For let us consider 
what kind of republic we have reason to expect The qm-sl ion 
is not concerning any fine imaginary republic of which a man 
forms a plan in his closet. There is no doubt but a popular 
government may be imagined more perfect tlian an'^absohite 
monarchy, or oven than our piuscmt constitution. But what 
reason have wo to expect that any snob gov(*,rnment will ijver lie 
ostablishod in Great Britain, tipoii the dissolution of our 
monarchy ? If any single person accpiiro pow<ir enough to tak^j 
our constitution to inecos, and put it up aiujw, he is really 
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an absolute monarch 3 and wo have already had an instance of 
this kind, aufficient to convince ns, that such a person will 
never resign his power, or establish any free government. 
Matters, therefore, must be trusted to their natural i)rogress 
and operation ; and the House of Commons, according to its 
present constitution, m«st be the only legislature in such a 
popular government. The inconveniences attending such a 
situation of affairs present tbomsolvcs by thousands. If the 
House of Commons, in such a case, ever dissolve itself, which 
is not to he expected, we may look for a civil war every 
oletition. If it continue itself, we shall suflbr all the tymnny 
of a faction subdivided into now factions, And, as surdi a 
violent government cannot long mibsist, wc shall at last, after 
many convulsions anil civil w»ars, find repose in absolute 
monarchy, which it would have been happier for us to have 
established peaceably from the beginning. Alisolutc monarchy, 
tlieriifore, is the easiest death, the true ExUlimasia of the 
British constitution. 

“Thus if wo have more rcuhfni to ha jealous of monarchy, 
because the danger is more imiiiineui from that quarter ; we 
have also rca on to be more jealous of popular government, bii- 
cause that danger is more tio-rihle. This may tijach us a leasmi 
of moderation in all our political t‘(mtrovi*r.sii‘ 8 .”-~(IlL 55), 

One may admire tho Hagacdty of these specula- 
tioris, and tho force and chsarnoss witli which they 
aro expressed, without altogothor agreeing with 
them. That an analogy hotweou the social and 
bodily organism exists, and is, in many respects, 
clear and full of instructive suggestion, is undeni- 
able. '»Yet a state answers, not to an individual, 
but to a generic typo ; and there is no rejison, in 
the nature of things, why ariy generic tyiio .slniuhl 
die out* The type of tho pearly NmfMhtft, higlily 
organise*! tis it is, has persisted with but little 
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change from the Silurian epoch till now ; and, so 
long as terrestrial conditions remain approxi- 
mately similar to what they are at present, there 
is no more reason why it should cease to exist in 
the next, than in the past, humlred million years 
or so. The true ground for doubting the possi- 
bility of the establishment of absolute monarcliy 
in Britain is, that opinion seems to have j^assed 
through, and left far behind, the stage at which 
such a change would be possible ; and the true 
reason for doubting tlie permanency of a republic, 
if it is ever established, lies in tlie fact, that a 
republic requires for its maintenance a far higher 
standard of morality and of intelligence in the 
members of the stiite than any other form of 
government. Samuel gave the Israelites a king 
because they were not righteous enough to do 
without one, with a pretty plain warning of what 
they were to expect from the gift. And, up to 
this time, the progi’ess of such reimblios as have 
been established in the world has not been sucli, 
as to lead to any confident expectation that their 
foundation is laid on a sufficiently secure subsoil 
of public spirit, morality, and intelligence. On 
the contrary, they exhibit examples of personal 
corruption and of political profligacy as fine any 
hotbed of despotism has ever produced ; whilcj 
they fail in tlie primary duty of the administra- 
tion of justice, as none but an effete <lespotism 
has ever failed. 
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Hume has been accused of departing, in hin old 
age, from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, 
no doubt, he was careful, in the later editions of 
the "Essays,” to expunge everything that savoured 
of democi-atic tefidencies. But the passage just 
quoted sIjows that this was no recantation, but 
simplj^ a confirmation, by his oxperioiieo of one t>f 
the most debused periods of English history, of 
those evil tendencies attendant on popular govern- 
ment, of which, from the first, lie was fully fiware.. 

In the ninth essay, " On the Parties of Great 
Britain,” there occurs a passage whioli, while it 
affords evidence of the marvellous change which 
has taken place in tlio social condition of Scotland 
since 1741, contains an assertifin respecting the 
state of the Jacohitti party at that time, whieli at 
first seems surpiising : — 

** As violimt. thiiif^s lIIlVl^ not iMiiiuuonJy ko Ion;.'; a ulurniion an 
inoilomtii, wo (Witiially find tlutt tho ♦luiioliiiit ]iarl.y w nlinciHt 
oiitiruly vaninlMid from amon^' tiM, and that tin*, ilistini'tioii of 
OtniHmA Cmntriif wlikdi Ih Init in at. LmikI^hi, is tlni 

only 0110 tlmt is civor mull tioimd in this kin/^dom, Ih'Hido. tho 
viohiiujo and nponnoiiH of llio .laoohilo |>.'iriy, nriothor wason Iiuh 
poi'littps iHiiitrilmtod to pi‘odiu*t* so suddon and so visihlo an 
alteration in this part of Uritain. 'fhoro aro oidy two rankN of 
xnou nmoii;^ iiH ; gonlloinim who havo smno forlitno and odu(‘a- 
tioii, and tho nifianuat slaviii;^ poor ; without any considorahlo 
numh^i: of that middling' rank of mon, whhdi ulioinid morn 
in England, hoih in oitins and in tho ooiiniry, than in any otlior 
part of tlm world. Tho sluving poor ar»^ inoapaldtt of any 
prinoiplttH 5 gimtloniou may ho wnivorhal to true priiioiploN, 
by tiiiio ami oxparionoo. Tho middling rank of riion huvo 
curiosity and kiiowlcdgo enough to form primiiphiH, hut not 
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enough to form true ones, or correct any prejudices that they 
may have imbibed. And it is among the middling mtilc of 
people that Tory principles do at jiresent prevail most in 
England.” — (III. 80, iiote,) 

Oonsidering that the Jacobite febellion of 1745 
broke out only four years after this essay was 
published, the assertion that the Jacobite party 
had '^almost entirely vanished in 1741 sounds 
strange enough : and the passage which contains 
it is omitted in the third edition of the Essays,” 
published in 1748. hTevertlielcss, Hume was 
probably right, as the outbreak of '45 was little 
better than a Highland raid, and tlie Pretender 
obtained no important following in the Lowlands. 

No less curious, in comparison with what would 
be said nowadays, is Hume's remark in the essay 
on the “ Rise of the Arts and Sciences ” that — 

*‘Tli 0 English, arc become sen.siblc of tli(5 scandalous Hceii* 
tiousness of their stage from the example of tho Ercnch decency 
and morals.”— (in. 135.) 

And it is perhaps as surprising to be told, by a 
man of Hume's literary power, that the first polite 
prose in the Englisli language was written by 
Swift. Locke and Temple (with whom Sprat is 
astoundingly conjoined) "'know too little ofrtlio 
rules of art to be esteemed elegant writers,” and 
the prose of Bacon, Harrington, and Milton is 
"'altogether stiff and pedantic,” Hobbes, who 
whether he should be called a "" polite ” writer or 
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not, is ca master of vigorous English ; Clarendon, 
Addison, and Steele (the last two, surely, were 
'' polite writers in all conscience) are not men- 
tioned. 

On the subject* of National Character,” about 
which more nonsense, and often very mischievous 
nonsense, has been and is talked than upon any 
other topic, Hume’s observations are full of sense 
and slirew<lnoss. He distinguishes between the 
moral and 2>hysical causes of national character, 
enumerating under the former — 

“Tho nature of tlio ^fovorumout, the revolutions of public 
iilIHirs, tlitt plenty or pcuiury in which people live, tho uituation 
of tho nation with regurU In its iiciighhours, and such like 
cinniinstanccs. — ( 1 1 L 25. ) 

ainl under the latttjr : — 

“Those qiitilitios of thn air and i-liinatia, which arc supposed 
to work insensibly on lht< UMn]i(‘.r, by altering tho tone and 
habit of tho body, and giving a particular complexion, which, 
though rellcxion and rtiasou may s<nu(‘tiiu(!H overcome it, 
will yttt prevail among the generality of mankind, and have an 
intlucuco on their manners, ”•> (III. 225.) 

Wldlo admitting ami cximiplifying the great 
iufluciico of moral causevs, Hume remarks — 

“Ah ti) physical cunsrs, I am inclinuil to doubt altogether 
of thJlr operation in this parti <ailar ; nor do I think that inon 
owe anything of tlieir teiiipor or goniua to the air, food, or 
t!limat«.'*-(IIL 227.) 

iluino certainly would not liavo accepted tho 
" rice tlioory ” in ox2danutii>u of the social state of 
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the Hindoos ; and, it may be safely assumed, that 
he would not have had recourse to the circum- 
ambience of the “ melancholy main ” to account 
for the troublous history of Ireland. He supports 
his views by a variety of strong arguments, 
among which, at the present conjuncture, it is 
worth noting that the following occurs — 

Wliei ‘0 any accidout, as a differeiico in language or religion, 
keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, from mixing 
with one another, they will presorvo during several centuries 
a distinct and even opposite sot of mainiors. The integrity, 
gi’avity, and bravery of the Turks, form an exact contrast to 
the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern Greeks.*' — 
(III, 233.) 

The question of the influence of race, which 
plays so great a part in modern political specula- 
tions, was hardly broached in Hume's time, but ho 
had an inkling of its importance : — 

am apt to suspect the Negroes to bo naturally inferior 
to the Whites. There scarcely ever was a civilisi^d nation of 
that complexion, nor evon any imlividual, eminent tdthcr in 
action or speculation. . , . Stieh a uniform and constaTit 
<Ufioronco [between the negroes and the whites] could not 
happen in so many countries and ages, if nature had not made 
ail original diatiuotion between tlieso broods, of men. . . . 
In Jamaica, indeed, they talk of ono Negro as a man of 
parts and learning ; but it is likely ho is adinirod for slsdidc^r 
aecomi>lishments, like a parrot who speaks a few words 
idainly.’MIII. 236.) 

The Essays'' inot with the success tlicy deserved. 
Hume wrote to Henry Home in June, 1742: — 
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**The Essays arc all sold in London, as I am informed 
by two letters from English gentlemen of my acfinaintanco. 
There is a demand for them ; and, as one of them tolls me, 
Iiinys, the great bookseller in Paul's Churchyard, wonders 
there is not a new edition, for ho cannot find co^nes for his 
customers. I am niso told that Dr. Butler has eveiywhere 
recommended them ; so that I hope that they will have some 
success." 

Hume had sent Butler a copy of the " Treatise " 
and had called upon lilrn, in London, but he was 
out of town ; and being sliortly afterwards made 
Bishop of Bristol, Hume seems to have thought 
that further advances on las part might not bo 
well received. 

Greatly comforted by this measure of success, 
Hume remained at Ninewells, rubbing up his 
Greek, until wlien, at the mature ago of 

thirty-four, ho made his entry into practical life, 
by becoming btiar-lcader to tlie Manpiis of Annan- 
dahi, a young nobleman of feeble body and 
f(*eblf.‘r mind. As might have? been ju’cdicted, 
this venture was not more fortuiifito than his 
])revionH ones ; and, aft(ir a. year’s (UKhmuieo, 
div<3rsified lathu’ly witli pecaniiary S(.[uabbleH, in 
wliich Hume’s t<?na.eity alxujt a- wmuuvhat small 
claim is remarkable, the engagraiKuit tiamo to an 
cnd.^ 



CHAPTER II 


LATER YEARS: THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND 

In 1744, Hume's friends had endeavoured to 
procure his nomination to the Chair of “ Ethics 
and pneumatic philosophy”^ in the University 
of Edinburgh. About this matter he writes to his 
friend William Mure : — 

“The accusation of heresy, deism, scepticism, athoisiii, &c., 
&c,, &c. was started against nio j hut never took, !»oing horn 
down by the contrary authority of all the good company in 
town.” 

If the “good company in town ” boro down the 
first three of these charges, it is to bo hojKid, for 
the sake of their veracity, that they know thoir 
candidate chiefly as thci very good coini>any that 
he always was ; and had paid as little attention, 
as good company usually does, to so solid a work 
as the “Treatise.” Hume expresses a «aiVo 

1 “ Pneumatic philoso])hy ” must not 1 m» coiilonnd4Ml with tlio 
theory of elastic fluids ; though, ns Hcottinh chiiirs have, h«dur<i 
now, combined natural with civil liistory, the mistake wouhl be 
pardonable. 
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surprise, not unmixed witli indignation, that 
Hutcheson and Leechman, both clergjntnen and 
sincere, though liberal, professors of orthodoxy, 
should have expressed doubts as to his fitness for 
becoming a professedly presbyterian teacher of 
presbyterian youth. The town council, however, 
would not have him, and filled up the place with 
a safe nobody. 

In May, 1746, a new prospect opened. General 
St. Olair was appointed to the command of an 
expedition to Canada, and he invited Hume, at a 
week's notice, to be his secretary ; to which office 
that, of judge advocate was aftei’wards added. 

Hume writes to a friend: '‘The office is very 
genteel, lO-s*. a day, perquisites, and no expenses ; ” 
and, to another, he speculates on tlie chance of 
imxmring a company in an American regiment. 
*'But this I build not on, nor indeed am I very 
fond of it," he ?id<ls ; and tliis was fortunate, for 
the c*x|)edition, aft(T dawdling away the summer 
in port, was suddenly diverted to an attack on 
UOrient, where it aclueved a huge failure and 
returiKKl ignominiously to England. 

A letter to Henry Home, written when this un- 
husky expedition was n^called, shows that Hume 
hatl^tlready seriously turned his attention to his- 
tory. IleftTring to an invitation to go over to 
Flanders with the General, he says : 

I any forttiun \vhit?li would give im a pro-spuat of 
lidnurt! ainl opporltudty to proHoouto my huiorkal pnfjwtHt 
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notbing could be more useful to me, and I slioubl ]»ifik up more 
literary knowledge in one campaign by being in tlio General’s 
family, and being introduced frequently to the Duke’s, than 
most officers could do after many years’ service. But to what 
can all this serve ? I am a philosopher, and so I suppose must 
continue.” • 

But this vaticination was shortly to prove 
erroneous. Hume seems to have made a very 
favourable impression on General St. Clair, as he 
did upon every one with whom ho came into 
personal contact ; for, being cliurgocl with a mission 
to the Court of Turin, in 174S, tlic General insisted 
upon the appointment of Hume as liis secretary. 
He further made him one of his aides-de-camp ; 
so that the philosopher was oblige<l to encase his 
more than portly, and by no moans elegant, figure 
in a military unifonn. Lord Chari einont, who 
met him at Turin, says he was "disgtiisod in 
scarlet,” and that he worn his uniforjn “like a 
grocer of the train-bands.” Hume, alwiiys ready 
for a joke at his own oximusc, tolls of the con- 
siderate kindness with which, at a reception at 
Vienna, the Empress-dowager rolea,Hod him and 
his friends from the necessity of walking bock- 
waids. TVe esteemed ourselves very much 
obliged ^ to her for this attention, cspceiall'y> my 
conxpanions, who were desperately afraid of my 
falling on them and crushing them.” 

Notwithstanding the many attractions of this 
appointment, Hume writes that lie leaves home 
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'"with infinite regret, where I had treasured up 
stores of study and plans of thinking for many 
years ; and his only consolation is tliat the op- 
portunity of becoming conversant with state affairs 
may be profitable 

shall have an opportunity of seeing eourfcs and camps; 
and if I can afterward l.)o so happy as to atuin leisure and olliei’ 
opportunities, this knowledge may even turn to aecoiuit to m« 
as a man of letters, which I confess has always been the sole 
object of my ambition. I have long had an inluiition, in iny 
riper years, of composing some Ixistory ; and I question not but 
some greater experience in the operations of the fud<l and the 
intrigues of the cabinet will he reciuisito, in order to camlde ino 
to speak with judgment on these subjects.” 

Hume returned to London in 174D, and during 
his stay there, his mother died, to his hoartibifc 
sorrow. A curious story in coimection witli tliis 
event is told by Dr. Oarlylo, who know Hiiino 
well, and whose authority is perfc^ctly trustworthy 

'*Mr. Boylo hearing of at, soon after went to his apartment, 
for they lodged in the saino lioiiHO, where ho found him in the 
deepest affliction and in a floml of temrs. After the usual tojiics 
and condoloneos Mr, Boylo said to him, * hly friend, you owe 
this uncommon grief to having thrown off tlu? prirndplcH of 
religion ; for if yon had not, you would have hin‘!i (aniKohid 
with the firm bidiof that the good lady, who was not only the 
best of motliers, Imt tlM3 most pious of OhristiauH, was tami- 
pletely happy in tJio roalmH of the just/ To which David 
replied, ‘Though I throw out my sjHBCulatioiiH to entertain 
the learned and metaphysical world, y«t in (»ther things I do 
not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine,' ” 

VOL. VI Jl 
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If Huiae had told this atory to Dr. Oarlyle, the 
latter would have said so ; it must therefore have 
come from Mr. Boyle ; and one would like to have 
the opportunity of cross-examining that gentleman 
as to Hume’s exact words and Aheir context, before 
implicitly accepting his version of the conversatioiu 
Mr, Boyle’s experience of mankind must have 
been small, if he had not seen the firmest of 
believers overwhelmed with grief by a like loss, 
and as completely inconsolable. Hume may have 
thrown off Mr. Boyle’s principles of religion/* but 
he was none the less a very honest man, perfectly 
open and candid, and the last person to use am- 
biguous phraseology among his friends ; unless, 
indeed, he saw no other w'ay of putting a stop to 
the intrusion of unmannerly twaddle amongst the 
bitter-sweet memories stirred in his affectionate 
nature by so heavy a blow. 

The Philosophical Essays ** or Inquiry ” was 
published in 1748, wliile Hume was away with 
General St. Glair, and, on Iiis return to England, 
lie had the mortification to find it overlooked in 
the hubbub caused by Midilleton’s ** Free Inquiry,” 
and its bold handling of the topic of the Essay 
on Miracles,” by which Hume doubtless expected 
the public to bo startled. 

Between 1749 and 1751, Hume resided at 
Ninewolls, with his brother and sister, and busied 
himsfdf witli tlie composition of his most fiuislied, 
if not his most important works, the " Dialogues 
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on Natural Religion,” the "Inquiry Cbncerning 
the Principles of Morals,” and the " Political 
Discourses.” 

“ The Dialogues on Natural Religion ” were 
touched and re-toi*ched, at intervals, for a quarter 
of a century, and were not published till after 
Hume’s death : but the " Inquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals ” appeared in 1751, and the 
“Political Discourses” in 1752. Full reference 
will be made to the two former in the expo.sition 
of Hume’s philosophical views. The last has been 
well said to be the “ cradle of political economy : 
and much as that science has been investigated 
and expounded in later times, these earliest, 
shortest, and simplest developments of its prin- 
ciples are still road with delight oven by those 
who are masters of all the literature of this great 
subject.” ^ 

The “ Wealth of Nations,” the inasterpioco of 
Hume’s close friend, Adam Smith, it must bo 
remembered, did not appear before 177(5, so that, 
in political economy, no loss than in philosophy, 
Hume was an original, a daring, and a fertile 
innovator. 

The “ Political Essays ” had a grcjtt and rapid 
suceeqp; translated into French in 1758, and 
again in 1754, they conferred a European reputa- 
tion txpon their author; and, what wiis more to 


1 Bnrton’s L^e, David JTuiiut, i. p. ;tr»4. 

h 2 
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the purpose, influenced the later French school of 
economists of the eighteenth century. 

By this time, Hume had not only attained a 
high reputation in the world of letters, but he 
considered himself a man of independent fortune. 
His frugal habits had enabled him to accumulate 
£1,000, and he tells Michael Ramsay in 1751 : — 

“While interest remains as at present, I have £60 a year, a 
hundred pounds worth of boohs, great store of linens and fine 
clothes, and near £100 in my pocket ; along with order, 
frugality, a strong si»irit of independency, good health, a 
contented humour, and an unabated love of study. In tbese 
circumstances I must esteem m^^self one of the happy and 
fortunate ; and so far from being willing to draw my 
over again in the lottery of life, there are very few prizcH with 
which I would make an exchange. After some deliberation, 

I am resolvod to settle in Edinburgh, and hope I shall bo able 
with these revenues to say with Horace : — 

* let bona lihrorum et proviso fnigis in annum 
Copia.*" 

It would he difficult to find a better example of 
the honourable independence and cheerful self- 
reliance which should distinguish a man of letters, 
and which characterised Hume throughout his 
career. By honourable effort, the boy's noble 
ideal of life, became the man's reality; and, at 
forty, Hume had the happiness of finding that ho 
had not wasted his youth in the pursuit of 
illusions, but that the solid certainty of waking 
bliss ” lay before him in the free play of his powers 
in their appropriate sphere. 
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In 1751, Hume removed to Edinburgh and took 
up his abode on a flat in one of those prodigious 
houses in the Lawnmarket, which still excite the 
admiration of toijpists; afterwards moving to a 
house in the Canongate. His sister joined him, 
adding £30 a year to the common stock ; and, in 
one of his charmingly playful letters to Dr. 
Clephane, ho thus describes his establishment, in 
1763 

stall exult and triumph to you a littlo that I have now 
at last— being turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of 
h^aming, and to that of the present age— arrived at the dignity 
of being a householder, 

'‘About seven months ago, I got a house of my own, and 
comideted a regular family, consisting of a head, vis., myself, 
and two inferior memlMirs, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
since joined mo, and keeps ino company. With fnigality, I 
(Mill roach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, light, plenty, and coii- 
tontmont. What w'oiild you luivo more ? Imlopcndouee ? I 
have it in a supremo degrees Honour 1 That is not altogether 
wanting. Ciraco ? That will ('ome in time. A wife ? That 
is none of tho in<liHp(m8al)lc nujuisites of life. Books ? That 
is ono of them ; ami I have more than I <*uu use. In short, I 
eanmit liiid any pleasure of eonsequenee whieh 1 am not 
possessed of in a greater or les-s degree : and, without any 
great nfi'ort of philosophy, I may he (uusy and catisfied. 

“ As there is no Imppiness without occupation, I have begun 
a work whieh will occuiiy me several years, and whi(di yields 
me much satisfaction. *Tis a History of Britain from tho 
Union of thc» (howns to tho ]«'t*Hont time. I have alr(‘ady 
finished thci reign of King danies. My friends ihitter met (hy 
this 1 mean that they don't Hatter me) tliat. I havee snecreeihel." 

Ill 17/52. tho Faculty of Ailvocatos uliKitcd 
Hruno thoir librarian, un office which, though it 
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yielded little emolument — ^the salary was only 
forty pounds a year — ^was valuable as it placed 
the resources of a large library at his disposal. 
The proposal to give Hume eve® this paltry place 
caused a great outcry, on the old score of infidel- 
ity. But as Hume writes, in a jubilant letter to 
Clephane (February 4, 1762) : — 


*'1 carried the election by a considerable majority. . . * 
What is more extraordinary, the cry of religion could not 
hinder the ladies from being violently my partisans, and I own 
my success in a great measure to their solicitations, Ono has 
broke off all commerce with her lover because ho voted against 
mo ! And Mr. Lockhart, in a speech to the Faculty, said there 
was no walking the streets, nor even enjoying one's own fire- 
side, on account of their importunate zeal. The town says that 
even his bed was not safe for him, though his wife was cousin- 
german to my antagonist. 

“Twas vulgarly given out that the contest was botweeu 
Deists and Christians, and when the new^s of my success came 
to the playhouse, the whisper rose that the Christians were 
defeated. Are you not surprised that we could keep our popu- 
larity, notwithstanding this imputation, wliich my friends could 
not . deny to bo well founded ^ ” 

It would seem that the " good company ” was 
less enterprising in its asseverations in this canvass 
than in the last. 

The first volume of the "History of Great 
Britain, containing the reign of James I. and 
Charles L,” was published in 1754. At first, tlit> 
sale was large, especially in Edinburgh, and if 
notoriety jier se was Hume’s object, ho attained it. 
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But he liked applause as well as fame, and, to his 
bitter disappointment, he says : — 

was assailed liy one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and 
oven detestation : Englwh, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, Patriot 
and Courtier, united in their rage against the nmii who had 
presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles L 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and after the firat ebullitions of their 
fury were over, what was still more mortifying, tho hook 
seemed to fall into oblivion. Mr. Millar told mo that in a 
twolvornonth ho sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcelj'', 
indeed, heard of one man in the throe kingdoms, considorahlo 
for rank or letters, that could endure tho book. I must only 
except the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and tho primate of 
Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd exceptions. These 
dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to bo 
diHconraged.” 

It. certainly is odd to think of David Hume 
being comforted in his affliction by the inde- 
pendent and spontaneous sympathy of a pair of 
archbishops. But tho instincts of the dignified 
prelates guided them rightly; for, as the great 
painter of English history in Whig jjigments has 
been careful to point out,*^ Humors historical 
picture, though a great work, drawn by a master 
hand, has all the lights Tory, and all the shades 
Whig.^ 

Htime's ecclesiastical enemies seem to have 
thought that their opportunity had now arrived ; 
and an attempt was inad(^ to get the General 

‘ Lord Maijaulay, Article on History, Mlnhutyh IMcWt vtd, 
Ixvii, 
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Assembly of 1766 to appoint a committee to 
inquire into his writings. But, after a keen 
debate, tbe proposal was rejected by fifty votes to 
seventeen. Hume does not ^ appear to have 
troubled himself about the matter, and does not 
even think it worth mention in “ My Own Life.” 

In 1756 he tells Clephane that he is worth 
£1,600 sterling, and consequently master of an 
income which must have been wealth to a man of 
his frugal habits. In the same year, he published 
the second volume of the “ History,” which met 
with a much better reception than the first ; and, 
in 1767, one of his most remarkable works, the 
"Natural History of Eeligion,” appeared. In the 
same year, he resigned his ofiSce of librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates, and he projected 
removal to London, probably to superintend 
the publication of the additional volume of the 
“ History .” 

** I shall certainly bo in London next summer ; lunl probably 
to remain there during life : at least, if I can settle myself to 
my mind, which I beg you to havo an eye to. A room in a 
sober (liscroet family, who would not bo averse to arliiuf. 
a sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, goodnatured man 
of a bad (character— such a room, I say, would miit mr? 
extremely.”^ r 

Tlio promised visit took place in tlio latter part 
of the year 1758, and he rc‘iiiai!UMl in thc‘ 

^ Letter to Clephane, 3rd September, 1757. 
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metropalis for the greater part of 1759, The two 
volumes of the History of England under the 
House of Tudor were published in London, 
shortly after Hume’s return to Edinburgh ; and, 
according to his own account, they raised almost 
as great a clamour as the first two had done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his 
historical labours, Hume remained in Edinburgh 
until 1763; when, at the request of Lord 
Hertford, who was going as ambassador to France, 
he was appointed to tlie embassy; with the 
promise of the secretaryship, and, in the mean- 
while, performing the duties of that office. At 
first, Hume declined the offer; but, as it was 
particularly honourable to so well abused a man, 
on account of Lord Hcrtfortl’s high reputation for 
virtue and jjitdy,’ and no l(‘ss advantageous by 
rc^ason of the iiJioroasc3 of fortune whicli it secured 
to him, he eventually accepted it. 

In FriUKio, Ilunuj’s reputation stood far lughcr 
than in Britain ; sevcu’al of his works liad been 
translated ; he had exclianged letters with 
Moutosciuuju and with Helv<itius; Rousseau had 
appctalod to him ; and the cluinning Madame de 
Bouffiers hud <1rawn him into a correspond oiieo, 

' You nuwl l<now tliat Tjonl lUjii lVovl huH ho high n oharuo* 
i«*r for that his lakiug him hy tho luiiul ia ii kind of 

rogituoratiou to iiio, luid all |«iNt ollMniM'H ur« now wipotl off. 
But all tliMNo viMWH urn trilling to out; of luy ago anti tompor,*’— 
IhtMfi to IHh January, 17(M. Lovtl Jlurtfonl had 

prtuninul him a juinNiou of .£*200 a yttar lor lifo irom th« Iviiig, 
and tho aetirotaryHhip wun worth £1,000 a yoar. 
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marked by almost passionate enthusiasm on her 
paiii, and as fair an imitation of enthusiasm as 
Hume was capable of, on his. In the extra- 
ordinary mixture of learning^ wit, humanity, 
frivolity, and profligacy which then characterised 
the highest French society, a new sensation was 
worth anything, and it mattered little whether 
the cause thereof was a philosopher or a poodle ; 
so Hume had a great success in the Parisian 
world. Great nobles fSted him, and great ladies 
were not content unless the " gros David ** was to 
be seen at their receptions,, and in their boxes at 
the theatre. " At the opera his broad unmeaning 
face was usually to he seen mtre (Umjolu 
says Lord Charlemont.’- Hume’s cool head was 
by no means turned ; but ho took the goods the 
gods provided with much satisfaction j and every- 
where won golden opinions by his unaffected good 
sense and thorough kindness of heart. 

Over all this part of Humes career, as over the 
surprising episode of the quarrel with Kousseau, 
if that can be called quarrel whicli was lunatic 

I Matlaitte d’Epiiiay f<ivoH a liuliuroua riccoiuii of Jhimo'H por- 
formance whrsn jirwaHed into a tahlran, as a Sultan Imtwoon 
slaves, personated for the oceasion l»y two of tlio prettiest women 
in Paris ; — 

** II les refjardn attentivemeiit, ?7 /mppe U Ics 

^^enonx u pliiafeiirs repris(3s ot no trouvo jamais autre ehoseileur 
dire quo. Eh hioni mes dmitiisfJh.^^Eh him! vmta nnnltl 
dom, Eh him! 'iums voiM . . . vmifi vailtl tci! foil#* 

j»hrase dura un tpiart (rheuro sails ipi’il pftt en Sfirtir, uji»* 
d’eHeH so leva a’iinpatioiu^ft ; All, tlit-oll(3, jo m’on Mtm bieii 
douteo, net bomme n’est Imu jpi’t't manger du' voau 1 -Hnrtoii’s 
Life of Jffmie, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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malignity on Rousseau’s side and thorough 
generosity and patience on Hume’s, I may piiss 
lightly. The story is admirably told by Mr. 
Burton, to whose,, volumes I refer the reader. 
Nor need I dwell upon Hume’s short tenure of 
office in London, as Under-Secretary of State, 
between 1767 and 1769. Success and wealth are 
rarely interesting, and Hume’s case is no exception 
to the rule. 

According to his own description the cares of 
official life were not overwhelming. 

‘^My way of life liero is very uniform and by no raoana 
disagreeablo. I have all the forenoon in the Sccrotaiy^a hniinOf 
from ten till three, when there arrive from time to time 
mossongera that bring me all the aecrota of tlio hingiloin, anti, 
indeed, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. I uin aeldoni 
hurried ; hut have leisure at interval.^ to take up a book, or 
write a private letter, or converse with n Iricnd that may call 
for me ; and from dinner to bed-time is all my own. If you 
add to this that the person with whom I have the chief, if not 
only, transactions, is the moat reasonable, etiual-tempercd, and 
gentleman -liko man imagiiuiblo, and Lady Ayhmbury thtJ aamo, 
you will cortaiuly think I have no reason to complain j and I 
am far from complaining. I only nhall not regret when niy 
duty is over ; because to ino the situation can lead to nothing, 
at least in all probability j ami reading, mnl sauntering, and 
lounging, and dozing, which I call thinking, ia my supremo 
happinoss— I moan niy full <3ontontnient." 

Hume’s duty was soon over, ami ho returned to 
Edinburgli in 1709, “ very opulent ” in tlu3 
possession of £1,000 a year, and dotennined to 
take what remained to him of life pleasantly 
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and easily. In October, 1769, he writes to 
Elliot 

“ I hare been settled here two months, and am hero body and 
soul, without casting the least thought of regret to London, or 
even to Paris ... I live still, and must for a twelvemonth, in 
my old house in James's Court, which is very cheerful and even 
elegant, but too small to display my great talent for cookery, 
the science to which I intend to addict the remaining years of 
my life. I have just now lying on the table before me a receipt 
for making soupe d la rmw, copied with my own hand ; for 
beef and cabhago (a charming dish) and old mutton ami old 
claret nobody excels me. I make also sheep's-head broth in 
a manner that Mr. Keith speaks of for eight days after j and 
the Due de Nivernois would bind himself apprentice to my lass 
to learn it. I have already sent a challenge to David Moncrieil' ; 
you will see that in a twelvemonth he will take to the writing 
of history, the field I have deserted ; for as to the giving of 
dinners, he can now have no further pretonsionH. I should 
have made a very had use of my aiiodo in Paris if X couhl nf>t 
get the better of a mere provincial like him. All my friends 
encourage mo in this ambition ; as thinking it will rcdouml 
very much to my honour.” 

In 1770, Hume built liimfiolf a house in the 
new town of Edinburgh, which was then springing 
up. It was the first house in the street, and a 
frolicsome young lady chalked upon the wall “ St. 
David's Street." Hume's servant complained to 
her master, who rei:)Iiod, ''Never mind, lassie, 
many a better man has been made a safnt of 
before,” and the street retains its title to this 
day. 

In the following six years, tJio house in Ht 
David's Street was the centre of the accomplishtsl 
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and refined society which then distinguished 
Edinburgh. Adam Smith, Blair, and Ferguson 
were within easy reach; and what remains of 
Hume’s correspondence with Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Colonel Edmonstone, and Mrs. Cockbum gives 
pleasant glimpses of his social surroundings, and 
enables us to understand his contentment with 
his absence from the more perturbed, if more 
brilliant, worlds of Paris and London. 

Towards London, Londoners, and indeed 
Englishmen in general, Hume entertained a 
dislike, mingled with conterhpt, which was as 
nearly rancorous as any emotion of his could be. 
During his residence in Paris, in 1764 and 1765, 
he writes to Blair : — 

“The taste for literature is neither decayed nor depraved 
here, as with the barbarians who inhabit the hanlcH of the 
Thames.” 

And he speaks of the "general regard paid to 
genius and learning” in Prance as one of the 
points in which it most differs from England. 
Ten years later, he cannot even thank Gibbon for 
his History without the lefthanded compliment, 
that ho should never have expected such an 
excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. 
Early in 1765, Hume writes to Millar : — 


“Tho rago and projudico of parties frighten mo, and ahovo 
all, this rage against the Scots, which is so dishonourable, and 
.iuddiid so infamous, to the English nation. We hear that it 
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increases every day without the least appearance of provocation 
on our part. It has frequently made mo resolve never in my 
life to set foot on English ground. I dread, if I should under- 
take a more modern history, the impertinence and ill ‘manners 
to which it would expose me ; and I was willing to know from 
you whether former prejudices had so far subsided as to ensure 
me of a good reception.” 

His fears were kindly appeased by Millar's 
assurance that the English were not prejudiced 
against the Scots in general, but against the 
particular Scot, Lord Bute, who was supposed to 
be the guide, philosopher, and friend, of both the 
King and his mother. 

To care nothing about literature, to dislike 
Scotchmen, and to be insensible to the merits of 
David Hume, was a combination of iniquities on 
the part of the English nation, which would have 
been amply sufficient to ruffle the temper of the 
philosophic historian, who, without being foolishly 
vain, had certainly no need of what has boon said 
to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn as they are by theological differences, 
agree ; ** Lord 1 gie us a gude conceit o’ oursels.” 
But when, to all this, these same Southrons 
added a passionate admiration for Lonl Chatlmm, 
who was in Hume’s eyes a charlatan ; and filled 
up the cup of their abominations by cheering for 
''Wilkes and Liberty,” Hume’s wrath knew no 
bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, he pours a 
perfect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir 
Gilbert Elliot. 
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liow I long to HC6 America and the East Indies 
revolted, totally and finally— the revenue reduced to half— • 
jmhlic credit fully discredited by bankniptcy— the third of 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued ! I think I 
am not too old to despair of being witness to all these 
blessings. 

“I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
luadiieris and lolly and wickedness in England. The consum- 
mation of these <pmlitius are the tru<i ingredients for making 
a line narrative in history, espfM'ially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion— as I hope will soon be the case with 
that pernicious people ! '* 

Even from the secure Iiavon of James's Oourt, 
maledictions contiaue to pour forth : — 

“ Nothing but a rebellion and bloodshed will open the eyes 
of that deluded people j though wore they ulono <mttcernod, I 
think it is no matter what be(fonias of tliom, , , . Our 
government has hecoiue a chimera, and is too perfect, in 
pKnnt of liberty, for so rude n beast as an Englishman ; who 
is a man, a bad animal too, corrupted by above a century of 
littontlousuesH* The misfortunu is that this liberty can scarcely 
be vetrcuiched without danger of being entirely lost ; at least 
the fatal Directs of li^JontiousncHS must lirst bo made palpable 
by Home extromo iiiisfjhiof rasulting fnun it. I may wish 
that the ratastruphe should rather fall on our posterity, but it 
hastens m with sutrh largo strides us to Itiavo little room for 
hope. 

** I am running over again the last edition of my History, in 
order ^o correut it still furtlu^r, I either soften or expunge 
many villainous seditious Whig strokes which luid crept into 
it. I wish tliat xny iudlguntiou at the present madnees, en- 
coiuagtnl by lies, calumnitjs, imposture, and every infamous act 
usual among pojmlar leaders, may not throw me into the opposite 
extreme/’ 
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A wise wish, indeed. Posterity respectfully 
concurs therein ; and subjects Hume's estimate of 
England and things English to such modifications 
as it would probably have undergone had the wish 
been fulfilled. 

In 1775, Hume's health began to fail; and in 
the spring of the following year, his disorder, which 
appears to have been haemorrhage of the bowels, 
attained such a height that he knew it must bo 
fatal. So he made his will, and wrote “ My Own 
Life," the conclusion of which is one of the most 
cheerful, simple, and dignified leave-takings of life 
and all its concerns, extant, 

** 1 now reckon upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered 
very little pain from my disorder ; and what is more strange, 
have, notwithstanding the great decline of my peraon, never 
suffered a moment’s abatement of spirits j insomuch tliat 
were I to name the period of my life which I should most 
choose to pass over again, I might ho tempted to point to IhiK 
later period. I possess the samo ardour as over in study and 
the same gaiety in company ; 1 consider, besides, that a man 
of sixiy-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infinnities ; 
and though I see many symptoms of my literary reputation's 
breaking out at last with additional lustre, I know that I could 
have but few years to enjoy It. It is difficult to bo more 
detached from life than I am at present. 

** To conclude histori(?ally with my own charaettor, I am, or 
rather was (for that is the style I must ii(»w use in sneaking 
of myself, which emboldens me the more to speak my scaiti* 
ments) ; I was, I say, a man of mild dispositions, of command 
of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable 
of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great 
moderation in all my passions. Even my love of litemiy 
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fame, my ruling passion, never soured my temper, notwith- 
standing my fretiuont disappointments. My company was 
not unacceptable to the young ami careless, as well as to the 
studious and literary ; an<l as I took a particular pleasure in the 
company of modest women, I had no reason to be displeased 
with the reception I met with from tliom. In a word, though 
most men any wise eminent, have found mason to complain 
of calumny, I never was touched or oven attaeiked by her 
baleful tooth j and though I wantonly exi)osod niy.s(df to the 
rage of both civil and religious factions, they sooined to bo 
disarmed in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends 
never had occasion to vindicate any one circunistaiico of my 
character and comluct ; not but that tlio wo may well 

suppose, W'ould have boon glad to invent and propagate any 
story to my disadvantage but they could luivor find any which 
they thought would wear the face of i>robability. I cannot say 
there is no vanity in making this funonil oration of myself, but 
I hope it is not a misplaced one ; and this is a matter of fact 
whicli is easily cleared and ascertained.” 

Hume died in Edinburgh on the 25th of August, 
1776, and, a few days later, his body, attended by 
a great concourse of people, who seemed to have 
anticipated for it the fate appropriate to the re- 
mains of wizards and necromancers, was deposited 
in a spot selected by himself, in an old burial- 
ground on the eastern slope of the Cfilton Hill. 

From the summit of this hill, tlioro is a prospect 
unequalled by any to be scon from the midst of a 
great cily. Westward lies the Forth, and beyond 
it, dimly blue, the far away Highland hills ; east- 
ward, rise the bold contours of Arthur^s Seat and 
the nigged crags of the Castle rock, with the gray 
Old Town of Edinburgh ; \yhilo, far below, from a 
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maze of crowded thoroughfares, the hoarse iniinuur 
of the toil of a polity of energetic meu is bonuj 
upon the ear. At times a man may be as solitary 
here as in a veritable wilderness ; and may tnoditato 
undisturbedly upon the epitome of nature and of 
man — the kingdoms of this world — spread out 
before him. 

Surely, there is a fitness in the choice of this 
last resting-place by the philosopher and historian, 
who saw so clearly that these two kingdoms form 
hut one realm, governed by uniform laws atid 
alike based on impenetrable darkness and (^torxuil 
silence; and faithful to the last to that profound 
veracity which was the secret of his plnlosophic 
greatness, he ordered that the simple Roman 
tomb which marks his grave should boar no 
inscription but 

DAVID HUME 
Born 1711. Died 1770. 

Leaving it to posterity to mhl the rent 

It was by the desire and at the suggestion (d' 
my friend, the Editor of this Series,^ that 1 uiidor- 
took to attempt to help posterity in the tliflicuU 
business of knowing what to add to 
epitaph ; and I might, with justice, thr()w upon 
him the responsibility of my apparent presump- 
tion in occupying a place among the meu of 

^ ^Tiylish Men af IMUrs. Edited by John Murley. 
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letters, who are engaged with him, in their proper 
function of writing about English Men of Letters. 

That to which succeeding generations have 
made, are making, and will make, continual addi- 
tions, however, is Hume’s fame as a philosopher ; 
and, though I know that my plea will add to my 
offence in some quarters, I must plead, in extenua- 
tion of my audacity, that philosophy lies in the 
province of science, and not in that of letters. 

In dealing with Hume’s Life, I have en- 
deavoured, as for as possible, to make him speak 
for himself. If the extracts from his letters and 
essays which I have given do not sufficiently show 
what manner of man he was, I am sure that no- 
thing I could say would make the case plainer. In 
the exposition of Hume’s philosophy which follows, 
I have pursued tlie same plan, and I have tipplied 
myself to the task of selecting and arranging in 
systematic order, tho passages which appeare*! to 
me to contain the clearest statements of Huaio’s 
opinions. 

I should have been glad to bo able to confine 
myself to this duty, and to limit my own com- 
ments to so much as was absolutely necessary to 
connect my excerpts. Here and thore, however, 
it must be confessed that more is seen of my 
thread than of Humo’s beads. My excuse must 
be an ineradicable tendency to try to make things 
clear; while, I may further hope, that there m 
nothing in what I may have said, which is iiujoii- 
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sistent with the logical development of Hunts's* 
principles. 

My authority for the facts of Hume*s life is the 
admirable biography, published iii 184G, by Mr. 
John Hill Burton. The edition of Hunie*s works 
from which all citations are made is that publialied 
by Black and Tait in Edinburgh, in 1S2G. In 
this edition, the Essays are reprinted from the 
edition of 1777, corrected by the author for the 
press a short time before his death. It is wtdl 
printed in four handy volumes ; and as my cH>py 
has long l)oen in my possession, and boars murks 
of much reading, it would have been troublesohio 
for me to refer to any other. But, for iht? eou- 
veniencG of those who possess some other edition, 
the following table of the contents of the edition 
of 1826, with the paging of the four vohuucs, is 
given:— . 

y6LUME I.% 

TilT3ATI«B OK HtTMAN 

Book L Of the ITwlevstamUifiiu 5 to tlio oiid, 

VOLUME 11. 

Tiikatihe ok Human NATUitK. 

Book II. Of the iksvm»w, p. 21 5 ^ 

Book III. Of Momlft, p. 210 -p. 415. 

DiaTjOguks coNOKiiNiNG Natuual Rkligion, p. 410 \K 54B. 

Akkenjuix to the Theatihb, p. 561-— p. 5G0. 
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VOLUME IIL 

Essays, Moral and Political, p. 3— p. 282 
Political Discourses, p. 286— p. 579 

VOLUME IV. 

An Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 
j). 3— p. 233. 

An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
p. 237— p. 431, 

Tub Natural History of Eeligion, p, 4B5— p, 613. 
Additional Essays, p. 617— p. 677. 

As the volume and the page of the volume are 
given in my references, it will bo easy, by the 
help of this table, to learn where to look for any 
passage cited, in dilFerenlly arranged editions. 
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CHAPTEll I 


THE OBJECT AND SCOPE OP PHILOSOPHY 

Kant has said that the business of philosophy is 
to answer three questions; What can I know? 
What ought I to do ? and For what may I hope ? 
liut it is pretty plain that these three resolvcj 
themselves, in the long run, into the first. For 
rational expectation and moral action arc alike 
based upon beliefs ; and a belief is void of justifica- 
tion, iinlesa its subject-matter lies within the 
boundaries of possible knowledge, and unless its 
evidence satisfies the conditions which experience 
impos<iS fis the guarantoo of credibility* 

Fundamentally, then, philosophy is the answer 
to the question, What can I know ? and it is by 
applying itself to this problem, that philosophy is 
properly distinguished as a special department of 
scientific research. What is commonly called 
science, whether mathematical, physical, or bio- 
logical, consists of the answers which mankind 
have been able to give to the inquiry, What 
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do I know ? They furnish us with the results of 
the mental operations which constitute thinking; 
while philosophy, in the stricter sense of the term, 
inquires into the foundation of the first principles 
which those operations assume or imply. 

But though, by reason of the special purpose of 
philosophy, its distinctness from other branches of 
scientific investigation may be properly vindicated, 
it is easy to see that, from the nature of its subject- 
matter, it is intimately and, indeed, inseparably 
connected with one branch of science. For it is 
obviously impossible to answer the question, What 
can we know ? unless, in the first place, there is a 
clear understanding as to what is meant by know- 
ledge; and, having settled this point, the next 
step is to inquire how we come by that which we 
allow to be knowledge ; for, upon the reply, 
turns the answer to the further question, whether, 
from the nature of the case, there are limits to 
the knowable or not. While, finally, inasmuch as 
What can I know ? not only refers to knowledge 
of the past or of the present, but to the confident 
expectation which we call knowledge of the 
future; it is necessary to ask, further, what 
justification can be alleged for trusting to the 
guidance of our expectations in practical condTuct. 

It surely needs no argumentation to show, that 
the first problem cannot be approached without 
the examination of the contents of the mind ; and 
the determination of how much of these contents 
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may he called knowledge. Nor can the second 
problem bo dealt with in any other fashion ; for it 
is only by the observation of the growth of know- 
ledge that we can rationally hope to discover how 
knowledge grows. But the solution of the third 
problem simply involves the discussion of the 
data obtained by the investigation of the foregoing 
two. 

Thus, in order to answer throe out of the four 
subordinate questions into which What can I 
know ? breaks tip, wo must have recourse to that 
invostigjition of mental phenomena, the results of 
which are ombodiod in the science of pychology. 

Psychology is a part of the science of life or 
biology, which differs from the other branches of 
that science, merely in so fur as it deals with the 
jisychiiiul, iimtoad of the physical, phenomena of 
life. 

As tlmro i.s an anatomy of the body, so there is 
an anatomy of the mind ; the psychologist dissects 
mental phonomomi into ohsmentaiy states of con- 
soioustU'HH, as the anatomist resolves limbs into 
tissues, and tissues into (sdls. The one traces the 
development of eomplex organs from simple rudi- 
ments ; tins other follows the building up of oom- 
pln.’t' conceptions out of simpler constituents of 
thought. As the physiologist iiupiiros into the 
way in which the so-called " functions ” of the 
body are performed, so the psychologist studies 
the so-called “faculties’' of the mind. Even a 
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cursory attention to the ways and works of the 
lower animals suggests a comparative anatomy 
and physiology of the mind ; and the doctrine of 
evolution presses for application as much in the 
one field as in the other. 

But there is more than a parallel, there is a 
close and intimate connection between psychology 
and physiology. No one doubts that, at any rate 
some mental states are dependent for their exist- 
ence on the performance of the functions of 
particular bodily organs. There is no seeing 
without eyes, and no hearing without ears. If 
the origin of the contents of the mind is truly a 
philosophical problem, then the philosopher who 
attempts to deal with that problem, without 
acquainting himself with the physiology of sensa- 
tion, has no more intelligent conception of his 
business than the physiologist, who thinks he can 
discuss locomotion, without an acquaintance with 
the principles of mechanics ; or respiration, with- 
out some tincture of chemistry. 

On whatever ground we term physiology, science, 
psychology is entitled to the same appellation ; 
and the method of investigation which elucidates 
the true relations of the one sot of phenomena will 
discover those of the other. Hence, as philosophy 
is, in great measure, the exponent of the logical 
consequences of certain data established by 
psychology ; and as psychology itself differs from 
physical science only in the nature of its subject- 
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matter, and not in its method of investigation, it 
would soera to bo an obvious conclusion, that 
philosophors arc likely to bo succussful in their 
imiuiries, in proportion os they are familiar with 
the a])plieation of scientific method to less ab- 
struse subjects ; just as it seems to I’cquire no 
elaborate demonstration, that an astronomer, who 
wishes to comprelieiid the sedar system, would do 
well to acquire a preliminary acquaintance with 
the elements of physics. And it is accordant with 
this presumption, that the men who have made 
thomo.st important positive iwlditions to pliilasophy, 
such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, not to 
mention more recent oxamplos, have been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of physical science; and, 
in some (sis((M, such as those of Descartes and 
Kant, have heeii largely Jicciuainbsd with its 
details. On the other hand, the founder of 
Positivism no leas adinirahly illustrates the con- 
nection of scientific incapacity with philosophical 
hiwmipoteucij. In truth, the laboratory is the 
fore-court (tf the temi>lo of philosophy ; and whoso 
has not tdferod sacrifices and undergone purifica- 
tion there, has little chantie of admission into the 
sanctuary. 

Obvio)is as these considerations may appear 
to he, it wonld hes wrong to ignore the fact that 
their force is by no moans universally ailmittcd. 
On the contrary, the necessity for a projsir pyseho- 
logical and physiological tiuiniug to the student 
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of philosophy is denied, on tlie one hand, by the 
“ pure metaphysicians,” who attempt to base the 
theory of knowing upon supposed necessary and 
universal truths, and assert that scientific observa- 
tion is impossible unless such truths are already 
known or implied : which, to those who are not 
“ pure metaphysicians,” seems very much as if one 
should say that the fall of a stone cannot bo 
observed, unless the law of gravitation is already 
in the mind of the observer. 

On the other hand, the Positivists, so far as 
they accept the teachings of their master, roundly 
assert, at any rate in words, that obsciwation of 
the mind is a thing inherently impossible in itsidf, 
and that psychology is a chimera — ^a phantasm 
generated by the fermentation of the dregs of 
theology. Nevertheless, if M. Comte had boon 
asked what he meant by " physiologie cdriibrahs,” 
except that which other people call “ psychology ” ; 
and how he knew anything about the functions of 
the brain, except by that very " obscsrvation 
int4rieure,” which he declares to be an absurdity 
—it seems probable that he would have fouml it 
hard to escape the admission, that, in vilipending 
psychology, he had been propounding solemn 
nonsense. 

ft 

It is assuredly one of Hume's greatest nn-rits 
that he cleai-ly recognised thofact that plnhj.soithy is 
based upon psychology; and that the inquiry into 
the contents and the operations of the mind must 
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be conducted upon the same principles as a 
physical investigation, if what he calls the “ moral 
pliilosopher ” would attain results of as firm and 
definite a character as those which reward the 
“natural philosopher.”* Tho title of his first 
work, a " Treatise of Human Nature, being an 
Attempt to introduce tljc Experimental method 
of Kcas(»ning into Moral Subjects,” sufficiently in- 
dicates the point of view from which Hume 
regiirdcd philosejphical problems ; and he tells us in 
the prcfiico, that his object has been to promote 
the construction of a “.scinu'i; of man,” 

“’TiH o.vMoiit lliJit all th« swnenccs Imvoa relation, greater 
or IcHHt to Imiimn nature ; ami tliat, however whle any of 
them may Btiem to niri from it, they Htill ruturn hack hy one 
jiaNMage or anotlier. Even Mafhe.mafieUt Nuivml Philomphy^ 
anil Ntdural lldhjmi are in Hoinit measiiro tlepenilent on the 
Heiimee of Man ; «ineo they lie uiuler the eognizanee of men, 
ami are jmlgeil of hy their [KiWerHainl iiualitieM. *Tis impoflaible 
to tell what ehaiigOH ami improvemenlH w« might make in those 
HeiemiOH wore we thoroughly ue«iuaintoil with the extent and 
force of human underHtamling, amt eouhl exidain the nature of 
tho ideas wo employ ami of the operationH wo perform in our 
reiiHoningrt .... ^Po me it himiius evident ihat tho essence 
of mind being eipially unknown to us with that of oxternnl 
bodies, it must; be equally imposMible to form any notion of its 


* lu a letter to IfnteheHOU (Septeoiber 17th, 17**19) Hmnc 
roinarks : There are dilfereiit ways of examining the mind ns 

well as tho body. One may eousider it either as an anatomist 
or as a painter ; either to Jliseovor ils most secret springs and 
principles, or to deserihe the graiMj /ind beauty of its actions ; ” 
and ho proeeedH to justify his own mode of looking at tho moral 
soutimeuts from the anatomist's point of view. 
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powers and qualities otherwise than from careful ami I'xaot 
experiments, and the observation of those particular eiiucts 
which result from its diOcrent circumstances and situations. 
And though we must endeavour to render all our principles as 
universal as possible, by tracing up our experiments to the 
utmost, and explaining all effects from the simplest and fewest 
causes, ^tis still certain we cannot go beyond experience : ami 
any hypothesis that pretends to discover the ultimate original 
qualities of human natura, ought at first to bo rejected as pre- 
sumptuous and chimerical 

‘^Butif this impossibility of explaining ultimate principles 
should be esteemed a defect in the science of man, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is a defect common to it with all the 
sciences, and all the arts, in which we can employ oui'sclves, 
whether they be such as are cultivated in the schools of tho 
philosophers, or practised in the shops of the meanest artissans. 
KTone of them can go beyond experience, or establish any 
principles which are not founded on that authority, Moml 
philosophy has, indeed, this peculiar disadvantage, which is not 
found in natural, that in collecting its experiments, it cannot 
make them purposely, with premeditation, and after Hindi a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every particular diffi- 
culty which may arise. When I am at a loss to know tho 
effects of one body upon another in any situation I iKSid 
only put them in that situation, and obsoive what results from 
it. But should I endeavour to clear up in the same nmniicr 
anyi doubt in moml philosophy, by placing myself in the 
same case with that which I consider, *tis evident this reflection 
and premeditation would so disturb the operation of luy natural 
principles, as must render it impossiblo to form any jiu t con- 
clusion from the phenomenon. Wo must, therefore, glean uji our 
experiments in this science from a cautious ol^stirvation of human 
life, and take them as they appear in the common rjourKO i>f the 


which Hume constantly refers to tho results 
01 the observation of the contents and tho processes of his oavii 
mind clearly shows that ho has hero inadvertently overHtated the 
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world, by men's behaviour in company, in affairs, and in their 
pleasures. Where experiments of this kind are judiciously 
collected and compared, wo may hope to establish on them a 
science which will not bo inferior in certainty, and will be much 
superior in utility, to any other of human comprehension.”— (I. 
pp. 7-11.) 


All science starts with hypotheses — in other 
words, with assumptions that are unproved, while 
they may be, and often are, erroneous ; but which 
are better than nothing to the seeker after order 
ill the maze of phenomena. And the historical 
progress of every science depends on the criticism 
of hypotheses — on the gradual stripping off, that 
is, of their untrue or superfluous parts — ^until 
there remains only that exact verbal expression 
of as much as we know of the fact, and no more, 
which constitutes a perfect scientific theory. 
Philosophy has followc<l the same course as 
other branches of scientific investigation. The 
mtnnorablo service rendered to the cause of sound 
thinking by Descartes consisted in this : that he 
laid the foundation of modern philosopliical 
criticism by bis iiupiiry into the nature of 
certainty. It is a clear result of the investigation 
started by Descartes, that there is one thing of 
which no doubt can be entertained, for he who 
should protend to doubt it would thereby prove 
its existence; and that is the momentary 
consciousness we call a present thought or 
feeling; that is safe, ovou if all other kinds of 
VOIi. VI 
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certainty are merely more or less probable 
inferences. Berkeley and Locke, each in his 
way, applied philosophical criticism in other 
directions ; but they always, at any rate profess- 
edly, followed the Cartesian maxim of admitting 
no propositions' to be true but such as are clear, 
distinct, and evident, oven while their arguments 
stripped off many a layer of hypothetical assump- 
tion which their great predecessor had left un- 
touched. No one has more clearly stated the 
aims of the critical philosopher than Locke, in a 
]>assage of the famous “Essay concerning Human 
Understanding,” which, perhaps, I ought to 
assume to ho well known to all English readers, 
but which so probably is unknown to this full- 
crammed and much-examined generation that I 
venture to cite it : 

“ If hy tluH iiuiuiry into the nature of the underHlaiuUng I 
run (lis<tover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what 
things tlH^y are in any degrei^ proportionate, and wlicre they 
fail ns, I HuppoHO it may he of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to bo more cautioUH in meddling with things 
exceeding his (iomi>rtdnniHion : to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of its tcdln^r ; and to sit down in quiet ignoraneo of 
those things whioli, upon examination, are proved to he 
beyond the ma(ih of our capacities. Wo should not then, 
perhaps, hi*, ho forward, out of an alhsitiitiou of universal 
knowledge, to raiscj (pusstions and perplox otirselves and others 
with disimtes about things to whbih our uiidorHtandings are 
not suited, and of which wo cannot frame in our minds any 
(diiar and distimd perwqjtion, or whereof (as it has, iJorhaps, 
too often happened) wo liav(s not any notion at nil ... . 

Men may iind matter suiUcieut to husy their heads and 
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employ their hands with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if 
they will not boldly quarrel with their own constitution and 
throw away the blessings their hands are filled with because 
they are not big enough to gi’asp everything. Wo shall not 
have much reason to complain of the narrowness of our minds, 
if we will but employ them about what may bo of use to us : for 
of that they are very capable : and it will bo an unpardonable, 
as well as a childish peevishness, if we undervalxie the advan- 
tages of our knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends 
for which it was given us, because there are some things that 
are set out of reach of it. It will bo no excuse to an idle and 
untoward servant who would not attend to his business by 
candlelight, to plead that he had not broad sunshine. The 
candle that is sot up in us shines bright enough for all our 
purposes .... Our business here is not to know all 
things, but those which concern our conduct.”^ 

Hume develops the same fundamental con- 
ception in a somewhat different way, and with 
a more definite indication of the practical benefits 
which may be expected from a critical philosopliy. 
The first and second parts of the twelfth section 
of the Inquiry ” are devoted to a condemnation 
of excessive scepticism, or Pyrrhonism, with which 
Hume couples a caricature of the Cartesian 
doubt ; but, in the third part, a certain ** mitigjitcd 
scepticism ” is recommended and adopted, under 
the title of academical philosophy.” After 
pointing out that a knowledge of the infirmities 
of the human understanding, ever: in its most per- 
fect state, and when most accurate and cautious 

^ Lofikft, An Mitmy concerning Jhman UiidcTStamUngt Bnf>k 
L chap i. §§ 4, r>, G. 
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in its determinations, is the best check upon the 
tendency to dogmatism, Hume continues : — 

** Another species of scepticism, which may ho of 

advantage to mankind, and which may he the natural result of 
the pYiuaioNiAN doubts and scruples, is the limitation of our 
inquivios to such subjects as are host adapted to the narrow 
capacity of human understanding. The imagination of man 
is naturally sublime, delighted with whatever is remote and 
extraordinary, and running, without control, into the most 
distant parts of space and time in order to avoid the objects 
which custom has rendered too familiar to it. A correct 
judgment observes a contrary method, and, avoiding all (li.s- 
tant and high inquiries, coniines itself to common life, and to 
BU(di subjects as fall under daily practice and exi>eriouce ; 
leaving the more siiblimo topics to the embcllislmiont of poets 
and orators, or to the arts of priests aiul politicians. To 
britig us to so salutary a dotennination, notliing can ho more 
serviceahlo than to he once thoroughly convinced of the foine 
of the PyiuinoNiAN doubt, and of the impossibility tliat any- 
thing hut the strong power of natural instinct could free us 
from it. Those who have a propensity to iihilosophy will 
still contiimo their resoanihes ; because they reflect, that, be- 
sides the imniediiito pleasure attending sueh an occupation,* 
philosophical decisions are nothing but the reflections of com- 
mon life, methodised and corrected. But they will never bo 
tempted to go beyond common life, so long as they consulcr 
the imperfection of those fu(udties which they employ, their 
narrow rendi and their inaccurate operations. ‘While wc cannot 
give a satisfactory rt'ason why wo believe, after a thousaml 
oxiieriineiits, that a stone will fall or fire Imru j ernn wo over satisfy 
oursclvos concerning any determination which we may form 
with regard to the origin of worlds and the situation oi’ nature 
from and to eternity ? ’* (IV. pp. 189—90.) 

But further, it is the Imsiness of criticism not 
only to keep watch over the vagaries of phil- 
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osophy, bnt to do the duty of police in the whole 
world of thought. Wherever it espies sophistry 
or superstition they are to be bidden to stand ; 
nay, they are to be followed to their very dens 
and there apprehended and exterminated, as 
Othello smothered Desdemona, "else shell betray 
more men.” 

Hume warms into eloquence as he sets forth 
the labours meet for the strength and the courage 
of the Hercules of " mitigated scepticism.” 

*‘Hcre, indeed, lies the jnstest and most plausible objection 
against a considerable part of metaphysics, tliat they are not 
proijerly a science, but arise either from the fniitless efforts 
of human vanity, which would ijonetrato into subjects utterly 
inaccossible to the understanding, or from the craft of popular 
superstitions, which, being unable to defend tliomsolvos on fair 
ground, raise these entangling brambles to cover and protect 
their weakness. Chased from the open country, these robbers 
fly into the forest, and lie in wait to break in upon every 
unguarded avenue of the mind and overwhelm it with religious 
fears and prejudices. The stoutest antagonist, if ho remits his 
watch a moment, is oppressed ; and many, through cowardice 
and folly, open the gates to tho onomies, and willingly 
receive them with reverence and submission as their legal 
sovcr(«gns. 

**But is this a sullicioiit reason why philosoi>hors should 
<losist from such rosoarcdies and leave superstition still in 
possossiyn of her rcjtroat ? Is it not proper to draw an opposit*? 
conclusion, and perceive tho necscssity of carrying tho war into 

the most wsinjt rGC(».sses of tluj enemy ? The only 

method of freeing learning at once from these ubstmso questions, 
is to inquire seriously into tho nature of human understanding, 
and show, from an exact analysis of its powers and capacity, 
that it is by no means fitted for such remote and abstruse 
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subjects. Wo must submit to this fatigue, in order to live at 
ease over after ; and must cultivate true metaphysics with some 
care, in order to destroy the false and adulterated.” — (IV. pp. 
10 , 11 .) 

Near a century and a half has elapsed since 
these brave words were shaped by David Hume’s 
pen; and the business of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp has gone on but slowly. Like 
other campaigns, it long languished for want of a 
good base of operations. But since physical 
science, in the course of the last fifty years, has 
brought to the front an inexhaustible supply of 
heavy artillery of a new pattern, warranted to 
drive solid holts of fact through the thickest 
skulls, things are looking better; though hardly 
more than the first faint flutterings of the dawn 
of the happy day, when superstition and false 
metaphysics shall be no more and reasonable folks 
may live at case,” are as yet discernible by the 
mifanh j[}GTd%iB of the outposts. 

If, in thus conceiving the object and the 
limitations of philosophy, Hume shows himself 
the spiritual child and continuator of the work of 
Locke, he appears no less plainly as the parent of 
Kant and as the protagonist of that more modern 
way of thinking, which lias been called “ agnosti- 
cism,” from its profession of an incapacity to 
discover the iiitUspensable conditions of either 
positive or negative knowledge, in many pro- 
positions, respecting which, not only the vulgar, 
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but philosophers of the more sanguine sort, revel 
in the luxury of unqualified assurance. 

The aim of the " Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
is essentially the same as that of the “ Treatise of 
Human Nature,” by which indeed Kant was led 
to develop that " critical philosophy ” with which 
his name and fame are indissolubly bound up : 
and, if the details of Kant’s criticism differ from 
those of Hume, they coincide with them in their 
main result, which is the limitation of all know- 
ledge of reality to the world of phenomena re- 
vealed to us by experience. 

The philosopher of Konigsberg epitomises the 
philosopher of Ninewells when he thus sums up 
the uses of philosophy : — 

‘*Tho gimt«Ht and iicirhapM tlio solo iiso of all philosophy of 
puro reason is, nftor all, incroly negative, siuco it wn-vtis, not us 
an organon for the enlargement [of knowknlgo], hut as a disoip- 
lino for its delimitation : and instead of disoovoring tmtli, has 
only tli(» modest merit of preventing error.**^ 

^ Kritih ihr tgv^wi VenmnfL Ed. ILirtenstein, p. 250. 



CHAPTER II 


TIIJS CONTENTS OF THE MIND 

In the language of common life, the ** mind ” is 
spoken, of as an entity, independent of the body, 
though resident in and closely connected with it, 
and endowed with numerous faculties,” such as 
sensibility, understanding, memory, volition, which 
stand in the same relation to the mind as the 
organs do to the body, and perform the functions 
of feeling, reasoning, remembering, and willing. 
Of these functions, some, such as sensation, arc 
supposed to be merely passive — that is, they are 
called into existence by impressions, made ujion 
the sensitive faculty by a material world of real 
objects, of which our sensations are supposed to 
give us pictures ; others, such as the meindry and 
the reasoning faculty, are considered to be partly 
passive and partly active ; while volition is hold 
to bo potentially, if not always actually, a spon- 
taneous activity. 
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Tho popular classification and terminology of 
the phenomena of consciousnecR, however, are hy 
no moans the first crude conceptions suggested hy 
common sense, but rather a legacy, and, in many 
respects, a sufficiently datmiom Jiwreditas, of 
ancient philosophy, more or less leavened hy 
theology ; which has incorpotatod itself with the 
common thought of later times, .as the vices of the 
aristocracy of one ago become those of the mob in 
the next. Very little attention to what passes in 
tho mind is sufficient to show, that these con- 
ception.s involve assumptions of an extremely 
hypothetical character. And the first business 
of tho student of psychology is to get rid of such 
propoasossiona ; to foxm conceptions of mental 
^pljoTuunona as they are given us by observation, 
wiUiofit any Hypothetical admixture, or with only 
so much a.M is definitely recognised and held 
subject to confirmation or otherwise ; to classify 
these phenomena according to their clearly 
recognisable characters; and to adopt a nomen- 
clature which suggests nothing beyond the results 
of observation. Thus chastened, observation of 
tho mind makes us acquainted with nothing but 
certain events, facts, or phenomena (wluchever 
name* ho preferred) which pa.ss over the inward 
field of view in rapid and, as it may appear on 
careleas Inspection, in disorderly succession, like 
the shifting i)att.erna of a kaleuloscope. To all 
those mental phenomena, or st,ates of out 
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coDSciousnoss,^ Descartes gave the name of 
‘thoughts/* 2 while Locke and Berkeley termed 
them “ideas/' Hume, regarding this as an im- 
proper use of the word ‘‘idea/' for which he 
proposes another employment, gives the general 
name of “ perceptions " to all states of conscious- 
ness. Thus, whatever other signification we may 
see reason to attach to the word “ mind,” it is cer- 
tain that it is a name which is employed to denote 
a series of perceptions; just as the word “tune,” 
whatever else it may mean, denotes, in the first 
place, a succession of musical notes. Hume, 
indeed, goes further than others when he says 
that — 

** Wliat wo call a mind is nothing hut n. heap or collection of 
diffomnt percoptioiiH, united together hy ceitain relations, and 
supposed, though falsely, to bo endowed with a perfect simplicity 
and identity.”— (1. p. 268.) 

With this “ nothing but,” however, he obviously 
falls into the primal and perennial error of 
philosophicjd speculators — dogmatising from nega- 
tive arguments. He may he right or wrong ; but 

^ ** CoiiseimiHiKjHaeH ” would b« a hotter name,' hut it is 
awkward. I hav<> clHewhoro proposed psychoses as a suhstantivo 
name for nicmtal pheiiomona. 

Ah IhiH luw biMui denied, it may ho as well to give 
DeHcartoH’H W(»rd.s: Par Ic mot do ijiuiRur, j’entends tout co 
(pio MO fait (lauH ile telle soito quo nous rapcrcovons 
imin(5diatcinont par mmniiiemefl : e’est pourquoi non-souloment 
(iuteiidnj, vouloii’, imaginer, mais aussi sontir, c'ost lo m6mo 
chom^ idi qu<j peritt(*r.*^-^/V da PliiUmphic, Ed. Cousin, 67. 

‘*Toutes loH propriwtdH quo nous trouvons en la choso qui 
peuHe m Hunt quo ae» fatuous diir<Srouto.s do ponscr.” — Ibid, 06. 
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the most he, or anybody else, can prove in favour 
of his conclnsion is, that we know nothing more 
of the mind than that it is a series of perceptions. 
Whether there is something in the mind that 
lies beyond the reoich of observation ; or whether 
perceptions themselves are the products of some- 
thing which can he observed and which is not 
mind; are questions which can in nowise he 
settled hy direct observation. Elsewhere, the 
object ionahlo hypothetical element of the defini- 
tion of mind is less prominent : — 

* The tntc idoa of tlio human mind is to consider it as a 
system of different perceptions, or different existences, which 
are linked together by tlio relation of cause and effect, and 
mutually produce, destroy, influonco and modify each other. . . . 
In this respect I cannot compare the sotil more properly to 
anything than a republic or commonwealth, in which tho- 
sev(Jral members are \initod by the reciprocal ties of government 
and surbordination, and give rise to other ijemonn who propa- 
gate the same repuhlic in the incessant elianges of its paits.*'— < 
(I. p. 331). 

But, leaving tlie question of the proper defini- 
tion of m i nd open for the present, it is further a 
matter of direct ohaorvation, that, when wo lake 
a general survey of all our perceptions or states of 
consciousness, they natixrally fall into sundry 
groups' or classes. Of those classes, two are 
distinguished by 'Hume as of primary importance. 
All “ perceptions,” he says, are either “ 
smis ” or " Idem" 

Under “ impressions ” ho iuclude.s “ all our moi'o 
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lively perceptions, when we hear, see, feel, love, 
or will;” in other words, “all our sensations, 
passions, and emotions, as they make their first 
appearance in the soul” (I. p. 15). 

“ Ideas,” on the other hand, are the faint images 
of impressions in thinking and reasoning, or of 
antecedent ideas. 

Both impressions and ideas may be either 
smjjZc, when they are incapable of further 
analysis, or complcon, when they may be resolved 
into simpler constituents. All simple ideas are 
exact copies of impressions ; hut, in complex ideas, 
the arrangement of simple constituents may be 
different from that of the impressions of which 
those simple ideas are copies. 

Thus the colours red and blue and the odour of 
a rose, are simple impressions ; while the ideas of 
blue, of red, and of rose-odour are simple copies of 
these impressions. But a red rose gives us a 
complex impression, capable of resolution into the 
simple impressions of red colour, rose-scent, and 
numerous others ; and we may have a complex 
idea, which is an accurate, though faint, copy of 
this complex impression. Once in possession of 
the ideas of a red rose and of the colour blue, we 
may, in imagination, substitute blue for red ; and 
thus obtain a complex idea of a blue rose, which 
is not an actual copy of any complex impression, 
though all its elements are such copies. 

Hume has been -criticised for making the 
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distinction of impressions and ideas to depend 
upon their relative strength or vivacity. Yet it 
would be hard to point out any other character by 
which the things signified can be distinguished. 
Any one who has paid attention to the curious 
subject of wheat are called " subjective sensations” 
will be familiar with examples of the extreme 
difficulty which sometimes attends the discrimi- 
nation of ideas of sensation from impressions of 
sensation, ^vhen the ideas are very vivid, or the 
impressions are faint. Who has not " fancied ” he 
heard a noise ; or has not explained inattention to 
a real sound hy saying, “ I thought it was nothing 
hut my fancy ” ? Even healthy persons are much 
more liable to both visual and auditory spectra — 
that is, ideas of vision and sound so vivid that 
they are taken fur new impressions — than is 
commonly supposed ; and, in some diseased states, 
i{]eafi of scnsiblo objects may assume all the vivid- 
ness of reality. 

If idcjas arc nothing but copies of impressions, 
arranged, either in the same order as that of the 
" impressions from which they are derived, or in a 
different order, it follows that the ultimate 
analysis of the contents of the mind turns upon 
that of the impressions. According to Hume, 
these are of two kinds ; either they are impres- 
sions of sensation, or they are impressions of 
reflection. The former are those afforded by the 
five senses, together with pleasure and pain, The 
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latter are the passions or the emotions (which 
Hume employs as equivalent terms). Thus the 
elementary states of consciousness, the raw 
materials of knowledge, so to speak, are either 
sensations or emotions ; and whatever we discover 
in the mind, heyond these elementary states of 
consciousness, results from the combinations and 
the metamorphoses which they undergo. 

It is not a little strange that a thinker of 
Hume’s capacity should have been satisfied with 
the results of a psychological analysis wliich 
regards some obvious compounds as elements, 
while it omits altogether a most important class 
of elementary states. 

With respect to the former point, Spinoza’s 
masterly examination of the Passions in the third 
part of the ** Ethics ” should have been known to 
Humo.^ But, if he had been acquainted with 
that wonderful picco of psychological anatomy, ho 
would have learned that the emotions and 
passions are all complex states, arising from the 
close association of ideas of pleasure or pain with 
other ideas ; and, indeed, without going to 
Spinoza, his own acute discussion of the passions 
loads to the same result,^ and is wholly inconsistent 

1 On tlio it is pleasant to find satisfactory Svidenao 

that Humo knoAV nothing of the works of Si>inoza ; for the 
invariably abusivo manner in which ho refera to that typo of the 
philoHoi)hi« hero is only to bo oxensod, if it is to bo excused, by 
sheer ignoraimo of his life and work. 

® Eor example, in discussing pride and humility, Hume says 
“ According as our idea of ourselves is more or less advantageous, 
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with his classification of those mental states among 
the primary nncompounded materials of conscious- 
ness. 

If Hume’s impressions of reflection” are 
excluded from among the primary elements of 
consciousness, nothing is left but the impres- 
sions afforded by the five senses, with pleasure 
and pain. Putting aside the muscular sense, 
which had not come into view in Humes time, 
the questions arise whether these are all the 
simple undecomposablo materials of thought? 
or whether others exist of which Hume takes no 
‘ cognizance ? 

Kant answered the latter question in the 
affirmative, in the ** Kritik der reinen Vernimft,” 
and thereby made one of the greatest advances 
ever effected in philosophy; though it must bo 
confessed that the German philosopher’s exposi- 
tion of his views is so perplexed in style, so 
burdened with the weight of a cumbrous and 
ui\couth scholasticism, that it is easy to confound 
the unessential parts of his system with those 

wo fool oithor of ouposito aHiJotioiiH, and aroelatod hy jirido 
or dojoiitod with huiiulity . , . wlujii Holt’ outers not into tho 
considoratiou thoro in no room oithc.r for prido or lumiility.” 
That iflj.prido is ]dcaHur«, and humility is pain, ossociatod with 
certain cwmeeptions of ono*H flolf ; or as 8pinom puts it : — 
“Suporljia cst do ho priu amoro HUi jdus juBto sontiro’* (“axnor” 
being “bntitia concoiuitantc idea caustn oxternm**) ; and 
** Humilitas (mt tristitia orta ox m <iuod homo suam iinpotontiam 
aivo imbocillitatcm coiitcmplatur.” 
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which are of profound importance. His baggage 
train is bigger than his army, and the student 
who attacks him is too often led to suspect he has 
won a position when he has only captured a mob 
of useless camp-followers. 

In his " Principles of Psychology,” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer appears to me to have brought out the 
essential truth which underlies Kant’s doctrine in 
a far clearer manner than any one else ; but, for 
the purpose of the present summary view of 
Hume’s philosophy, it must suffice if I state the 
matter in my own way, giving the broad outlines, 
without entering into the details of a large and 
difficult discussion. 

When a red light flashes across the field of 
vision, there arises in the mind an “ impression of 
sensation ” — which we call red. It appears to me 
that this sensation, red, is a something which may 
exist altogether independently of any other im- 
pression, or idea, as an individual existence. It 
is perfectly conceivable that a sentient being 
should have no sense but vision, and that he 
should have spent his existence in absolute dark- 
ness, with the exception of one solitary flash of 
red light. That momentary illumination would 
suffice to give him the impression under consider- 
ation. The whole content of his consciousness 
might be that impression ; and, if he were en- 
dowed witli memory, its idea. 
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Sucli being the state of affairs, suppose a 
second flash of red light to follow the first. If 
there wci'e no memory of the latter, the state of 
the mind on the second occasion would simply be 
a repetition of that which occurred before. There 
would he merely another impression. 

But suppose memory to exist, and that an idea 
of the firat impression is generated; then, if the 
supposed sentient being were like ourselves, 
there might arise in his mind two altogether new 
impressions. The one is the feehng of the 
suMcsaion of the two impressions, the other is the 
feeling of their dmilcurUy. 

Yet a third case is conceivable. Suppose 
two flashes of red light to occur together, then a 
third feeling might arise which is neither succes- 
sion nor similarity, but that which we call co- 
euMtcwe. 

Those feelings, or their contraries, are the 
foundation of everything that we call a relation. 
They are no moro capable of being described than 
sensations are; and, as it appears to me, they 
arc as little susceptible of analysis into simpler 
eloinouts. lake simple tastes and smells, or 
feelings of pleasure and pun, they are ultimate 
irresolvable facts of conscious experience ; and, if 
wo follow the principle of Humo’s nomenclature, 
tln'.y must bo called impresdons of rdation. But 
it must bo remembered, that they differ from the 
VoU VI ® 
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other impressions, in requiring the pre-existence 
of at least two of the latter. Though devoid of 
the slightest resemblance to the other impressions, 
they are, in a manner, generated by them. In 
fact, we may regard them as a kind of impressions 
of impressions; or as the sensations of an inner 
sense, which takes cognizance of the materials 
furnished to it by the outer senses. 

Hume failed as completely as his predecessors 
had done to recognise the elementary character of 
impressions of relation; and, when he discusses 
relations, he falls into a chaos of confusion and 
self-contradiction. 

In the " Treatise,” for example, (Book I., § iv.) 
resemblance, contiguity in time and space, and 
cause and effect, are said to be the "uniting 
principles among ideas,” "the bond of union” 
or " associating quality by which one idea 
naturally introduces another,” Hume afiSrms 
that — 

“Tlxewo qualities prodiico an association among ideas, and 
ni)on the apiioaianco ofono idea natumlly introduce another.” 
They are **tho principles of union or cohesion among our 
sirii))lo ideas, and, in the imagination, supply tho place of that 
iiiHoparahlo coimeotxoii by which they arc united in our memory. 
Here is a kind of attmdiony which, in the mental world, will bo 
found to have as extraordinary effects as in the natural, and to 
show itself in os many and as vaiious forms. Its effects arc 
ovorywhero conspicuous ; but, as to its causes they are mostly 
unknown, and must he rosolwed into origvml qualities of human 
nature, which I pretend jxot to explain.”— (I, p. 29.) 
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And at the end of this section Hume goes on 
to say — 

Amongst the effects of this union or association of ideas 
there are none more remarkable than those complex ideas which 
are the common subjects of our thought and reasoning, and 
generally arise from some principle of union among our shiiplo 
ideas. These complex ideas may be resolved into rclatimSf 
madefy and mhstaims,"' — {IhuL) 

In the next section, which is devoted to 
Edations, they are spoken of as qualities ^^by 
which two ideas are connected together in the 
imagination,” or ''which make objects admit of 
comparison,” and seven kinds of relation are 
enumerated, namely, nB&mblanoe^ identity, sptm 
and time, quantity or number, degrees of quality, 
contrariety, and came and effect 

To the reader of Hume, whose conceptions are 
usually BO clear, definite, and consistent, it is as 
unsatisfactory as it is surprising to moot with so 
much questionable and obscure phraseology in a 
small space. One and the same thing, for 
example, rescinblanco, is first called a " (juality 
of an idea,” and secondly a " complex itloa.” 
Surely it cannot bo both. Ideas which h,‘we the 
qualities of " resemblance, contiguity, and cause 
and effect,” are said to "attract one another” 
(save the mark I), and so become associated ; 
though, in a subsequent part of the "Treatise,” 
Hume’s groat 'effort is to prove that the relation 
of cause and ollbct is a particular (uise of the 
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process of association ; that is to say, is a result 
of the process of which it is supposed to be the 
cause. Moreover, since, as Hume is never weary 
of reminding his readers, there is nothing iu ideas 
save copies of impressions, the qualities of re- 
semblance, contiguity, and so on, in the idea, must 
have existed in the impression of which that idea 
is a copy; and therefore they must be either 
sensations or emotions — from both of which 
classes they are excluded. 

In fact, in one place, Hume himself has an 
insight into the real nature of relations. Speaking 
of equality, in the sense of a relation of quantity, 
he says — 

Since equality is a relation, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
property in the figures themselves, but arises merely froti; the 
comiiai’ison which the mind makes between them.”-“(I. 

70 .) 

That is to say, when two impressions of equal 
figures are present, there arises in the mind a 
tcHmm quid, which is the perception of equality’ 
On his own principles, Hume should therefore 
have placed this perception ** among the ideas of 
reflection. However, as we have seen, he ex- 
pressly excludes everything but the emotions and 
the passions from this group. 

It is necessary therefore to amend Hume's 
prunary « geography of the mind ” by the exci- 
sion of one territory and the addition of another ; 
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and the elementary states of consciousness under 
consideration will stand thus : — 

A. Impressions. 

A, Sensations of 

a. Smell. 
h, Tasto. 

(?. Hearing. 
d. Sight, 
c. Touch. 

/. Eesistance (the muscular sense). 

B. Pleasure and Pain. 

0. Eolations. 

a. Co-existence. 
h Succession. 

c. Similarity and dissimilarity. 


B. Ideas. 

Copies, or rojnoductions in memory, of the fore- 
going. 

And now the question arises, whether any, and 
if so what, portion of these contents of the mind 
are to he termed “ knowledge ? ” 

According to Locke, “ Knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas ; ” and Hume, though he docs not say so in 
so many words, tacitly accepts the definition. It 
follows, that neither simple. sensation, nor simple 
emotion, constitutes knowledge; but that, when 
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impressions of relation are added to these im- 
pressions, or their ideas, knowledge arises ; and 
that all knowledge is the knowledge of likenesses 
and unlikenesses, co-existences and successions. 

It really matters very little in what sense terms 
are used, so long as the same meaning is always 
rigidly attached to them; and, therefore, it is 
hardly worth while to quarrel with this generally 
accepted, though very arbitrary, limitation of the 
signification of knowledge.” But, on the face of 
the matter, it is not obvious why the impression 
we call a relation should have a better claim to 
the title of knowledge, than that which we call a 
sensation or an emotion ; and the restriction has 
this unfortunate result, that it excludes all the most 
intense states of consciousness from any claim to 
the title of “ knowledge.*’ 

For example, on this view, pain, so violent and 
absorbing as to exclude all other forms of con- 
sciousness, is not knowledge ; but becomes a part of 
knowledge the moment we think of it in relation to 
another pain, or to some other mental phenomenon. 
Surely this is somewhat inconvenient, for there is 
only a verbal difference between having a sensa- 
tion and knowing one has it: they arc simply 
two phrases for the same mental state. 

But the *‘pure metaphysicians” make great 
capital out of the ambiguity. For, starting with 
the assumption that all knowledge is the per- 
ception of relations, and finding themselves like 
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more coDamon-sense folks, very much disposed to 
call scnHation knowledge, they at once gratify that 
disposition and save their consistency, hy declaring 
that even the simplest act of sensation contains, 
two terms and a relation — ^the sensitive subject 
the sensigenons object, and that masterful entity, 
the Ego. From which great triad, as from a 
gnostic Trinity, emanates an endless procession of 
other logical shadows and all the Fata Morgana of 
philosophical dreamland. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OEIGIN OF THE IMPRESSIONS 

Admitting that the sensations, the feelings of 
pleasure and pain, and those of relation, are the 
primary irresolvable states of consciousness, two 
further lines of investigation present tlicmselvos. 
The one leads us to seek the origin of tlieso 
“impressions:” the other, to inquire into the 
nature of the steps by which they become 
metamorphosed into those compound states of 
consciousness, which so largely enter into our 
ordinary trains of thought. 

With I'espect to the origin of impressions of sen- 
sation, Hume is not quite consistent with himself. 
In one place (I. p. 117) ho says, that it is im- 
possible to decide “ whether they arise immediately 
from the object, or are produced by the creative 
power of the mind, or are derived from the Author 
of our being,” thereby implying that realism and 
idealism are equally probable hypotheses. But, 
in fact, after the demonstration by Descartes, that 
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the immediate antecedents of sensations are 
changes in the nervous system, with which our 
feelings have no sort of resemblance, the liy- 
pothesis that sensations “ arise immediately from 
the object ” was out of court ; and that Hume fully 
admitted the Cartesian doctrine is apparent when 
he says (L p. 272) : — 

’* All our perceptions are dependent on oxn* organs and the 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits. 

And again, though in relation to another question, 
he observes : — 

‘‘There arc throe different kinds of iniprcssioiiH ronv^yed 
by the senses. The first are those of the figurr^, bulk, imdioii, 
and solidity of bodies. The second those of colours, iasteM, 
smells, sounds, heat, and cold. The third are, tluj pains and 
pleasures that arise from the application of objetds to our 
bodies, as by the cutting of our llesli with steel, and Hxudi 
Both philosophers and the vulgar sup]>ose the fimt of these to 
have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar only regard 
the second us on the same footing. Both philoHophers and 
the vulgar again esteem the third to ])e rnertdy |»erceptionH, 
and consequently intiwrupted and dejxondent luiingH, 

“Now’tis evident that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colour, sounds, heat, and cold, as far as appearH to 
the senses, exist after the same manner with rnotitm aiifl 
solidity ; and that the difference xve ixiako hetwtsiui them, in 
this respect, arises not from the mere perception. Bo strong 
is the prejudice for the distinct continu(?.d cxistojice iff the 
former qxialities, that when the contrary opinion is advaiKunl 
by modern philosophers, pooplo imagine they <!an almost 
refute it from their reason and experience, and that their very 
sensos contradict this philosophy. *Tis also evident tliat 
colours, sounds, kc., arc originally on the same footing witlx 
the pain that arises from stcfd, an<l pleasure that procctids from 
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a firo ; and that Iho difference betwixt thorn is founded neither 
on poineption nor reason, hut on tho imagination. For as they 
are confessed to he, both of them, nothing but x^ercoptions 
arising from tho particular configurationa and motions of the 
parts of tho body, wherein possibly can their difference consist ? 
Upon tho whole then, w'o may conclude that, as far as tho senses 
are judges all perceptions arc the same in tho manner of their 
existence.”— (I. p. 260, 261.) 

The last words of this passage are as much 
Berkeley’s as Hume’s. But, instead of following 
Berkeley in his deductions from the position thus 
laid down, Hume, as the preceding citation 
shows, fully adopted the conclusion to which all 
that we know of psychological physiology tends, 
that the origin of the elements of consciousness, 
no less than that of all its other states, is to he 
sought in bodily changes, the seat of which can 
only be placed in the hrain. And, as Locke had 
already done with less ofFcot, he states and refutes 
the arguments commonly brought against the 
possibility of a causal connection between tho 
modes of motion of tho cerebral substance and 
states of consciousness, with great clearness : — 

** From these hyxiothesos concerning the mManca and heal 
conjwnciion of our perceptions wo may pass to another, wliie-h 
is more intelligible than tho former, and more important than 
tho latter, viz. concerning tho emm of our porcox»tionB. Matter 
and motion, *tis commonly said in tho fichools, however varied, 
are still matter and motion, and produce only a differenco in 
the position and situation of ohjects. Divide a body as often os 
you please, *tis still body. 1*1 ace it in any figure, nothing ever 
results but figure, or tho relation of parts. Move it in any 
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manner, you still find motion or a change of relation. 'Tis 
ahsunl to imagine that motion in a circle, for instance, should 
he nothing hut merely motion in a circle ; while motion in 
another direction, as in an ellipse, should also ho a passion 
or moral reflection ; that tho shocking of two globular parti- 
cles should hecoino a sensation of pain, and that the meeting 
of the triangular ones should afford a ploasiue. Now as these 
different shocks and variations and mixtures are tho only 
changes of which matter is susceptihlo, and as these never 
afford us any idea of thought or perception, ’tis concluded to 
ho imxiossit»le, that thought can over ho caused hy matter. 

** Few have ho(m able to withstand the seeming evidouco^of 
this argument ; and yet nothing in the world is more easy 
than to refute it. Wo need only reflect upon what has hecn 
proved at large, that we are never soiisihlo of any connection 
between causes and effects, and that ’tis only hy our expe- 
rience of their constant <ionjunction wo can arrive at any 
knowledge of this relation. Now, as all objects wliich are 
not contrary are Husccptiblo of a constant conjunction, and as 
no r4*.al objisjts are contrary, I have inferred from these 
primnples (Part III. § 15) that., to (sonsider the matter (6prwn\ 
anything may ]}rodncn anytliing, and that we shall novcjr dis- 
cover n reason why any objiMd. may or may not bo the (!auHO of 
any other, however great, or however litth?, the resemblance 
may be betwixt them, This evidently destroys tho })reRedent 
reasoning, non(?oniing the eatiso of thought or perception. 
For though there apptjar no manner of eonne.e.tion betwixt 
motion and thought, tli<^ easti is tho sanie with all other causes 
and efliads. Place one body of a pound weight on one end 
of a lover, and another Inely of tho same weight on tho other 
end; you will find in tluiso bedhss any jinntdjdo of 

motion depcmhmt on their distance from the <?ontre, more than 
of thought and i)ta’ce]dioii. If you prehmd, therefore, to 
prove, a prmrU that such a ]V)Hition of bodies can never cause 
thought, boeauHo, turn it whioli way you will, it is nothing Imt 
a ]t(jHii.ion of hodies: you must, by tho same couwoof reason- 
ing, j^oticludo that it «',an never ]»rotlu('.» motion, suhjo ther«4 is 
no inoro ajiparcul eouueetiou iu tho one than in the other. 
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But, as this latter conclusion is contrary to ovitlent experience, 
and as ’tis poasiblo wo may have a like experience in the opera- 
tions of the mind, and may porcseive a constant conjunction of 
thought and motion, you reason too hastily when, from tho 
mere consideration of tho ideas, you conclude that *tia imx'Jossiblo 
motion can over produce thought, or a different position of 
X)arts give rise to a difforont passion or reflection. Hay, 'tis not 
only possible wo may have such an experience, but 'tis certain 
wo have it; since every ono may perceive that tho different 
dispositions of his body change his thoughts and seniimenta. 
And should it bo said that this depends on tho union of soul 
and body, I would answer, that wo must separate tbo question 
<*.onccrning tho substance of the mind from that concerning tho 
cause of its thought ; and that, confining ourselves to tho latter 
question, we find, hy tho comparing their ideas, that thought 
and motion aro different from each other, and liy exporionco, 
that they aro constantly united ; which, he.ing all the cirmini- 
staiiees that enter into the idea of caiiso ami effect, when apjOied 
to tho operations of matter, vf& may certainly concludo that 
motion may bo, and actually is, tho cause of thought and per- 
coxiliou.”— (L pp, 314—3100 

Tho upsliot of call this is, that the " collection of 
perceptions,*' •which constitutes the mind, is really 
a system of oilbcts, the causes of which aro to be 
sought in antecedent changes of the matter of tho 
brain, just as. the ^‘collection of motions,” which 
wo call flying, is a system of effects, tho causes of 
whicWiro to be sought in tho modes of motion of 
the matter of the muscles of tho wings. 

Hume, however, treats of this important topic 
only incidentally. He seems to have liad very little 
acquaintance even with such physiology as was 
current in his time. At least, tho only passage of 
liis works, bearing on this subject, with which I 
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am acquainted, contains nothing but a very odd 
version of the physiological views of Descartes : — 

**Whiiii I reecivofl the relations of rcsemhlanccj contiguity, 
and carnation, as priiieiides of union among ideas, without 
exaniiniii" into their eaiwes, *twas more in prosecution of iriy 
lii’Ht maxim, that we must in the end rest contented with ex- 
perieiuie, than for want of Homctliing specious and jdausiblo 
whic.li I might have displayed on that suljjeet. *Twould have 
boon easy to have madc» an imaginary dissection of the Initin, 
and have shown why, njiou our c-onceptiou of any idea, the 
animal sidrits ran into all the contiguoUH tratjos and rouse up 
the otlnu' ideas that are ndated to it. But tlioiigli I have 
noglec.tufl any mlvautngo whirdi I might have drawn from this 
topic: in (jxplaiuing the relations of ideas, I am afmid I must 
here have* rcseoursc to it, in order to account for the mistakes 
that arise from those rclatioiiH, I shall tlicrefore observe, that 
as the mind is endowed with the power of oxeiting any idea it 
pleases j wheuevur it desjiatidiits the spirits into tliat region of 
tlm bniiii in which the idea is jdaitfMl ; these spirits always 
<‘xc5itcc the idea, whem they run precisidy into the) })rop(!r traces 
and nmmiagn that ccdl which belongs to llicj id(*a, But as their 
iiuditm is seldom direct, and naturally turns a little to the mio 
sidcc cir to IIhs otlncr ; f<»r this reason the animal spirits, falling 
into the i:ojifJgnoiiH tracers, presmii; other ivlated idccas, in Hem of 
that which thcc mind dcjsired at lirst to survccy, 'i'his change wo 
are not always sensible of ; Imt continuing still the sani (3 train 
of thought, make use of the udatod idea which is i»royented to 
US and employ it in our reasonings, us if it were the same with 
what we dmnanded. This is the, causes of many mistakes 
and sophisms in philosophy ; as will nat.urally hit imagined, 
and as it would bo easy to show, if there was occasion/ --(I, 
p. «8.) 

PiU’hapa it in m w<;ll for Hiimo's fame that the 
occuHinn fur further physiological speculations of 
this sort dill not arise. But, whilc3 admitting tho 
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crudity of his notions and the strangeness of the 
language in which they are couched, it must in 
justice be remembered, that what arc now known 
as the elements of the physiology of the nervous 
system were hardly dreamed of in the first half of 
the eighteenth century ; and, as a further sot off 
to Hume’s credit, it must be noted that he graspcil 
the fundamental truth, that the key to the com- 
prehension of mental operations lies in the study 
of the molecular changes of the nervous api>aratus 
by which they are originated. 

Surely no one who is cognisant of the facts of 
the case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of 
psychology lie in the physiology of the nervous 
system. What wo call the operations of the mind 
are functions of the braiii, and the materials of 
consciousness arc products of cerebral activity, 
Cabanis may have made use of cinule an<l mis- 
leading phraseology when ho said that th(3 brain 
secretes thought as the liver socroto bihj; but 
the conception which that nniclt-abuKod phrase 
embodies is, uevcrtheloss, far more coUHishuit 
with fact than, the popular notion that tht» mind 
is a inetapliysical entity seated in the hea<b but as 
iialopendeiit of the brain as a telegraph operat<»r 
is of his instrument. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
doctrine ju.st laid down is what is commonly 
called materialism. In fiud., I am Tiot sure that 
the adjective ‘'crass/' which app(!ur.s to have a 
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special cliarm for rhetorical sciolists, would not 
be applied to it. But it is, nevertheless, true 
that the doctrine -contains nothing inconsistent 
with the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks 
(as indeed Descartes had observed long before) ; — 

not oiir liody wo perceive when we regard our limhs 
and ineiuljorH, but certain impressions which enter by the 
senses ; so that the ascribing n real and corporeal existence to 
these iiapressiona, or to their objects, is an act of the mind as 
diilicult to explain as that [the external existence of objects] 
winch we examine at present.”— (I. p. 249.) 

Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all 
Tnental phenomena are the effects or products of 
material phenomena, all that it means amounts to 
this ; that whenever those states of consciousness 
which we call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
coin(3 into existence, complete investigation will 
show good reason for the belief that they are 
])r(3(:e(led by those other phenomena of conscious- 
ness to wlii{ih wo give the names of matter and 
motion. All material changes appear, in the long 
run, to bo modes of motion ; but our knowledge of 
motion is nothing but that of a change in the 
plac(j and order of our sensations; just as our 
knowledges of infittor is restricted to those feelings 
r)f which we assume it to bo the cause. 

It has already been pointed out, that Hume 
must h.ave admitttul, and in fact docs admit, the 
possibility that the mind is a Leibnitssian monad, 
or a Fichteau world-generating Ego, the universe 
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of things being merely the picture produced by 
the evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. 
For any demonstration that can be given to the 
contrary effect, the ''collection of perceptions” 
which makes up our consciousness maybe an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding 
its successive scenes on the background of the 
abyss of nothingness ; as a firework, which is but 
cunningly arranged combustibles, grows from a 
spark into a coruscation, and from a coruscation 
into figures, and words, and cascades of devouring 
fire, and then vanishes into the darkness of the 
night. 

On the other hand, it must no less readily be 
allowed that, for anything that can be proved to 
the contrary, there may be a real something whicii 
is the cause of all our impressions; that sensa- 
tions, though not likenesses, arc symbols of that 
something ; and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an fipparatus 
for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact, 
based on those synibola A brain may be the 
machinery by which the material universi? 
becomes conscious of itself. But it is importfuit 
to notice that, oven if this conception of the 
universe and of the relation of consciousness to its 
other components should he true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still hound by the limits of 
thought, still unable to refute the arguments of 
pure idealisiu. The more completely the material- 
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istic position is admitted, the easier is it to snow 
that the idealistic position is unassailable, if the 
idealist confines himself within the limits of posi- 
tive knowledge. 

Hume deals with the questions whether all our 
ideas are derived from experience, or whether,, on 
the contrary, more or fewer of them ai*e innate, 
which so much exercised the mind of Locke, after a 
somewhat summary fashion, in a note to the 
second section of tlie ' Inquiry ” : — 

‘‘It ia probaMe that no more was meant ))y those who denied 
innate ideas, than that all ideas were csoiiioa of our impressions ; 
though it must bo confessed that ,tho terms which they em- 
'idoyed were not cdiosen with such caution, nor so exactly 
defined, as to prevent all mistakes uhout their doctrine. For 
wliat is meant hy innate^ If innate bo erpii valent to natural, 
then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must bo allowed 
to ho innate or natural, in whatever sense we take the latter 
woimI, whether in opposition to what is uncommon, artificial, or 
miracAilons. If hy innate l)c meant contemporary with our 
birth, the dispute s(‘ems to ho frivolous ; nor is it worth while 
to impriro at what tiini^ thinking begins, whether before, at, or 
after our birth. Again, the word idea sceinH to he commonly 
taken in a ver^lonse sense hy Lot'ko and others, as standing for 
any of our ]iorce]ttious, our Mcnsations and passions, as well as 
thoughts. Now in this simse I shouhl desire to know what can 
be meant hy asserting that self-love, or r<*.8ontment of injuries, 
or the passion iMJtwoijn tin*, sexes is not innate 

“ Hut admitting tlicse. timns, wiprmaions and ideM>8, in the 
sense above cxplaim«l, uinl undemtanding hy mmte what is 
original or copied from no ]>recedent pensiption, then we may 
assert that all our impressions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate.” 

It "Would Hcera tliat Humo did not thiuk it 
wortli wliilo to aequiro a comprclionsiou of the 

VOL, VI H 
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real points at issue in the controversy which he 
thus carelessly dismisses. 

Yet Descartes has defined what he means by 
innate ideas with so much precision, that miscon- 
ception ought to have been impossible. He says 
that, when he speaks of an idea being “ innate,” 
he means that it exists potentially in the mind, 
before it is actually called into existence by what- 
ever is its appropriate exciting cause. 

“I have never either thought or said,” he writes, that the 
mind has any need of innate ideas [id^es mturclles} which aro 
anything distinct from its faculty of thinking. But it is true 
that observing that there are certain thoughts which arise 
neither from external objects nor from the determination of luy 
will, but only from my faculty of thinking ; in order to mark 
the difference between the ideas or the notions which arc tJio 
forms of these thoughts, and to distinguish them from the 
others, which may be called extraneous or voluntary, I have 
called them innate. But I have used this term in the same 
sense as when wo say that generosity is innate in certain 
families ; or that certain maladies, such os gout or gravel, aro 
innate in others j not tliat children horn in these families aro 
troubled with such diseases in their mother's womb ; but 
because they are horn with the disposition or the faculty of 
contracting them.” ^ 

His troublesome disciple, Eegius, having asserted 
that all our ideas come from observation or tradi- 
tion, Descartes remarks 

*‘So thoroughly erroneous is this assertion, that whoever 1ms 
a proper comprehension of the action of our senses, and under- 

1 Kemaruues de liene Descartes sur un certnin placard im- 
primd aux Pays Baa vers la fin do I’annde, 1647.— Descartes, 
JSd, Cousin, x. p. 71. 
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stands precisely tlie nature of tliat which is transmitted by them 
to our thinking faculty, will rather affirm that no ideas of tilings, 
such as are formed in thought, are brought to us by the senses, 
so that there is nothing in our ideas which is other than innate 
in the mind {mtiircl d Vcsimt\ or in the faculty of thinking, 
if only certain circumstances are excepted, which belong only to 
experience. For example, it is experience alone which causes 
us to judge that such and such ideas, now present in our minds, 
are related to curtain things which are external to us ; not, in 
truth, that they have been sent into our mind by these things, 
such as they arc, by the organs of the senses ; but because these 
organs have transmitted something which has occasioned the 
mind, in virtue of its innate power, to form them at this time 
mther than at another. .... 

^‘Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except 
certain motions of matter {mmivconcns corporels), but neither 
these motions, nor the figures which they x>Toduco, are con- 
ceived by us as they exist in the sensory organs, as I have fully 
explained in my * Diojitrifjs * ; wlionco it follows that even the 
ideas of motion and of figures are innate {naturellcimnt cn nous). 
And, d fortiori^ the ideas of pain, of colours, of sounds, ami of 
all similar things must be innate, in order that the mind may 
represent them to itself, on the oiteJiHion of certain motions of 
matter with which they have no rusuinblancc.'* 

Whoever <lonics what in, in fact, an inconceivable 
proposition, that seiksationH pass, as Huch, from the 
oxtonal world into the tiund, muHt admit the 
oonclviHion hoi'o lai<l down by Dcncartes, that, 
Htrictly Hpoaking, sormationH, and <1 fortiori, all the 
other contents of the mind, arc innate. Or, to 
state the matter in accordance with the views 
provionsly expounded, that they are products of 
the inhoHiut properties of the thinking organ, in 
which they lie potentially, before they are called 
into existence by their appropriate causes. 

n 3 
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But if all the contents of the mind are innate, 
what is meant hy experience ? 

It is the conversion, hy unknown causes, of these 
innate potentialities into actual existences. The 
organ of thought, prior to experience, may he 
compared to an untouched piano, in which it may 
be properly said that music is innate, inasmuch as 
its mechanism contains, potentially, so many 
octaves of musical notes. The unknown cause of 
sensation which Descartes calls the ne sais 
quoi dans les ob jets'' or ^'choses telles qu'elles 
sont," and Kant the *'Noumenon" or "Ding an 
sich," is represented by the musician ; who, by 
touching the keys, converts the potentiality of the 
mechanism into actual sounds. A note so pro- 
duced is the equivalent of a single experience. 

All the melodies and harmonies that proceed 
from the piano depend upon tlie action of the 
musician upon the keys. There is no internal 
mechanism which, when certain keys are struck, 
gives rise to an accompaniment of which the 
musician is only indirectly the cause. According 
to Descartes, however — and this is what is gener- 
ally fixed upon m the essence of liis doctrine of 
innate ideas — the mind possesses such an iiiteniul 
mechanism, hy which certain classes of thoughts 
are generated, on the occasion of certain experiences. 
Such tlioughts are innate, just as sensations are 
innate ; they are not copies of sensations, anymore 
than sensations arc copies of motions; they are 
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invariably generated in the mind, when certain 
experiences arise in it, just as sensations are in- 
variably generated when certain bodily motions 
take place ; they are universal, inasmuch as they 
arise under the same conditions in all men ; 
they are necessary, because their genesis under 
these conditions is invariable. These innate 
thoughts are what Descartes terms verites or 
truths ; that is beliefs — and his notions respecting 
them are plainly set forth in a passage of the 
“ Principes.’* 

“Thus far i havu discuased that which we know as tilings ; 
it remains that I should speak of that which we know as truths. 
For exaniph^, when wo think that it is impossildo to make any- 
thing out of nothing, we do not imagine tiiat this propo.sition is 
u thing which exists, or a property of something, hut wc take 
it for a c(jrtuiu eternal truth, whhdi lia.s its siait in the mind 
and is called a common notion or an axiom. Similarly, 
when we aHiriii that it is impossible that one and the same thing 
should exist and not exist at the suhuj t iims ; that that whitdi 
lias boon created slioiild not have hinm crifated ; that he who 
thinks must exist while ho thinks ; and a number of other like 
propositions ; theso are only truths, and not; things which exist 
outside our thmightH, And tliere is such a number of these that 
it would !>e wearisome to enumerate the,m : noi' is it ni‘.(a‘,SHary to 
do so, Isuianse we cannot fail to know them whim the oeeasion 
of thinking about them pre.mmts itself, and we are not blinded 
by any prejudices/^ 


It wrntld uppeiir that Locke was not more 
tamiliar vvitb writing.s tlian Hume 

Hcems to have been; for, viewed in relation to 
the paBBages just cited, the avgutnentB adduced in 
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his famous polemic against innate ideas are totally 
irrelevant. 

It has been shown that Hume practically, if 
not in so many words, admits the justice of 
Descartes’ assertion that, strictly speaking, sensa- 
tions are innate ; that is to say, that they are the 
product of the reaction of the organ of the mind 
on the stimulus of an " unknown cause,” which is 
Descartes’ ^^^je ne sais quoi/’ Therefore, the 
difference between Descartes’ opinion and that of 
Hume resolves itself into this : Given sensation- 
experiences, can all the contents of consciousness 
be derived from the collocation and metamorphosis 
of these experiences? Or, are new elements of 
consciousness, products of an innate potentiality 
distinct from sensibility, added to these ? Hume 
affirms the former position, Descartes the latter. 
If the analysis of the phenomena of consciousness 
given in the preceding pages is correct, Hume is 
in error ; while the father of modern philosophy 
had a truer insight, though he overstated the case. 
For want of sufficiently searching psychological 
investigations, Descartes was led to suppose that 
innumerable ideas, the evolution of which in the 
course of experience can be demonstrated, were 
direct or innate products of the thinking faculty. 

As has been already pointed out, it is the great 
merit of Kant that he started afresh on the track 
indicated by Descartes, and steadily upheld the 
doctrine of the existence of elements of conscious- 
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ness, -which are neither sense-experiences nor any 
modifications of them* We may demur to the 
expression that space and time are forms of sensory 
intuition ; but it imperfectly represents the great 
fact that co-existence and succession are mental 
phenomena not given in the mere sense ex- 
perience.^ 

^ '‘“Wii’ konneii iins keinen Gcpjcnstaufl denkwi, olino durch 
Katcgorien ; wiv koniioii ktiiuen gcdsuiliten C4egenstaiid erkonnen, 
ohno diireli AnHdiaiiungcn, die joneii Bogrillen entsprechen. 
Nun sind alle iinscrc Anschauungeu sinnlich, imd dies© 
Erkenntniss, so fern der Gegcnstaiid dorscli)©!! gcgcbeii ist, ist 
cmpiriscli, Empirisolie Erkonntniss aber ist Erfahning. Polglich 
ist uiiB koine ErkenntnisB a priori mbglich, als lediglich von 
GogensUinden mogliclicr Erfahning.” 

“Abcr dieso Erkonntniss, die bloss auf Gegenatanilo dor 
Erfahning oingesohrUnkt ist, ist dantni nicht nlle von dor 
Erfahning <mtlohnt, aondorn was sawohl die reinen Anseliauun- 
gen, als die reinen Vorstiindashcgriflo botrifft, so sind aio 
Eloniento dor Erkenntniss dio in nns (t priori angetroffcm 
wonlon .” — KriiAh dor rcimii Vaniuofl. BUmcnd^t/rlclirc, p, 135. 

Without a glossary oxphinatory of Kant’s t(*nninology, this 
passago would bo hardly intelligible in a translation ; but it 
may lie paraphrased thus; All knowledge is founded upon 
exporienees of sensation, but it is not all clorivotl from those 
exporioncos; inasmiieh as the improssions of relation (**reine 
Anschauungon ” ; ** rcino Venstanaftsbegrifle ”) havo a potontia). 
or rl priori oxisteneo in us, and by their addition to senso- 
cxpcrienecH, eonstituto knowledge. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
MENTAL OPERATIONS 

Ip, as has been set forth in the preceding 
chapter, all mental states are effects of physical 
causes, it follows that what are called montal 
faculties and operations are, properly speaking, 
cerebral functions, allotted to definite, though not 
yet precisely assignable, parts of the brain* 

These functions appear to bo reducible to throe 
groups, namely : Sensation, Correlation, and Idea- 
tion. 

The organs of the functions of sensation ami 
correlation are those portions of the cerebral 
substance, the molecular changes of which give 
rise to impressions of sensation and iinprcssions of 
relation. 

The changes in the nervous matter wliicli bring 
about the effects which we call its functions, follow 
upon some kind of stimulus, and raphlly reaching 
their maximum, as rapidly die away. The effect 
of the irritation of a nerve-fibre on the cerebral 
substance with which it is connected may be com- 
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pared to the pulling of a long hell-wire. The 
impulse takes a little time to reach the bell ; the 
bell rings and then becomes quiescent, until another 
pull is given. So, in the brain, every sensation is 
the ring of a cerebral particle, the effect of a 
momentary impulse sent along a nerve-fibre. 

If there were a complete likeness between the 
two terms of this very rough and ready comparison, 
it is obvious that there could be no such thing as 
memory. A bell records no audible sign of having 
been rung five minutes ago, and the activity of 
a sensigenous cerebral |)article might similarly 
leave no trace. Under these circumstances, again, 
it would aeoin that the only impressions of relation 
which coultl arise would be those of co-existence 
anfl of similarity. For succession implies memory 
of an antticodent state.^ 

But the speeiiil i)oculiarity of the cerebral 
appiiratus is, that any given function which has 
ontu?. been ptirformed is very easily set a-going 
again, by causes more or less different from those 
to which it owed its origin. Of the mechanism 
of tills genorai/ion of images of impressions or 
i(l(‘as (in Hume’s sense), which may he termed 
MvMim, wo know nothing at present, though the 
fact and its resulUs are fiimiliar enough. 

1 It is luit woHli whilit, for Uio ])rescnt inmiosti, to oonaider 
whnlbt'r, fisall niu'vous a(;tion omipios a Bftiiaibfe time, the dura- 
titui of orm itiiprciHsion juiglit not ovorlai) that of the impression 
which folloWH lit in the caao aupposed. 
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During our waking, and many of our sleeping, 
hours, in fact, the function of ideation is in con- 
tinual, if not continuous, activity. Trains of 
thought, as we call them, succeed one another 
without intermission, even when the starting of 
new trains by fresh sense-impressions is as far as 
possible prevented. The rapidity and the intensity 
of this ideational process are obviously dependent 
upon physiological conditions. The widest differ- 
ences in these respects are constitutional in men 
of different temperaments ; and are observable in 
oneself, under varying conditions of hunger and 
repletion, fatigue and freshness, calmness and 
emotional excitement. The influence of diet on 
dreams; of stimulants upon the fulness and the 
velocity of the stream of thought; the delirious 
phantasms generated by disease, by hashish, or by 
alcohol ; will occur to every one as examples of the 
marvellous sensitiveness of the apparatus of idea- 
tion to purely physical influences. 

The succession of mental states in ideation is 
not fortuitous, but follows the law of association, 
which may he stated thus : that every idea tends 
to be followed by some other idea which is 
associated with the first, or its impression, by a 
relation of succession, of contiguity, or of likeness. 

Thus the idea of the word horse just now pre- 
sented itself to my mind, and was followed in 
quick succession by the ideas of four legs, hoofs, 
teeth, rider, saddle, racing, cheating; all of which 
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ideas are connected in my experience -with, the 
impression, or the idea, of a horse and -with one 
another, by the relations of contiguity and suc- 
cession. No great attention to what passes in the 
mind is needful to prove that our trains of thought 
are neither to be arrested, nor even permanently 
controlled, by our desires or emotions. Neverthe- 
less they are largely influenced by them. In the 
presence of a strong desire, or emotion, the stream 
of thought no longer flows on in a straight course, 
but seems, as it were, to eddy round the idea of 
that which is the object of the emotion. Every 
one who has “ eaten his bread in sorrow ” knows 
how strangely the current of ideas whirls about 
the conception of the object of regret or remorse 
as a centre ; every now and then, indeed, breaking 
away iutt» the new tracts suggested by passing 
associations, but still returning to the central 
thought. Ftsw can have been so happy as to have 
escaped the social bore, whose pet notion is certain 
to crop up whatever topic is started; while the 
fixed idea of the monomaniac is but the extreme 
fonu of the same phenomenon. 

And os, on the one hand, it is so hard to drive 
away the thought wc would fain be rid of; so, 
upon the other, the plojuiant imaginations which 
wc would so gliuUy retain are, sooner or later, 
jostled away by the crowd of claimants for birth 
into the world of consciousness ; which hover as a 
sort of psychical possibilities, or inverse ghosts. 
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the hodily presentments of spiritual phenomena to 
be, in the limbo of the brain. In that form of desire 
which is called " attention,” the train of thought, 
held fast, for a time, in the desired direction, seems 
ever striving to get on to another line — and the 
junctions and sidings axe so multitudinous I 

The constitutents of trains of ideas may he 
grouped in various ways. 

Hume says : — 

“ Wo find, by experience, that wlicn any impression has been 
present in the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an 
idea, and this it may do in two different ways ; either when, on 
its new appoaranco, it retains a considomhlo degree of its first 
vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate between an imx>ression 
and an idea ; or when it entirely loses that vivacity, and is a 
perfect idea, fi^he faculty by which wo repeat our impressions 
in the first manner, is called the memory, and the oidior the 
(1. pp. 23, 24.) 

And he considers that tlie only dificrenco between 
ideas of imagination and those of memory, except 
the superior vivacity of tho latter, lies in the fact 
that those of memory preserve the original order 
of the impressions from which they are derived, 
while the imagination ‘'is free to transpose and 
change its hleas.” 

The latter statement of tho difference between 
memory ami imagination is less open to cavil than 
the fonner, though hy no means unassailable. 

The spcjcial characteristic of a memory surely is 
not its vividness ; but that it is a complex idea, in 
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which the idea of that which is remembered is 
related by co*existence with other ideas, and by 
antecedence with present impressions. 

If I say I remember A, B., the chance acquaint- 
ance of ten years ago, it is not because my idea of 
A. B. is very vivid — on the contrary, it is extremely 
faint — ^biit because that idea is associated with 
ideas of impressions co-existent with those which 
I call A. B. ; and that all these are at the end of 
the long series of ideas, which represent that 
much past time. In truth I have a much more 
vivid idea of Mr. Pickwick, or of Colonel New- 
come, than I have of A. B. ; but, associated 
with the ideas of these persons, I have no idea 
of their having ever been derived from the world 
of impressions ; and so they are relegated to the 
world of imagination. On the other hand, the 
characteristic of an imagination may properly be 
said to lie not in its intensity, but in the fact, that 
as Hume puts it, ^^the arrangement,” or the 
relations, of the ideas are different from those in 
which the impressions, whence these ideas are de- 
rived, occurred ; or in other words, that the thing 
imagined has not happened. In popular usage, 
however, imagination is frequently employed for 
simple memory— * In imagination I was back in 
the old times/* 

It is a curious omission on Hume*s part that 
while tlius dwelling on two classes of ideas, 
Memorm and Imaginations, he has not, at the 
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same time, taken notice of a third group, of no 
small importance, which are as different from 
imaginations as memories are; though, like the 
latter, they are often confounded with pure 
imaginations in general speech. These are the 
ideas of expectation, or as they may be called 
for the sake of brevity, JExpectations ; which 
differ from simple imaginations in being associated 
with the idea of the existence of corresponding 
impressions, in the future, just as memories con- 
tain the idea of the existence of the corresponding 
impressions in the past. 

The ideas belonging to two of the throe groups 
enumerated : namely, memories and expectations, 
present some features of particular interest. And 
first, with respect to memories. 

In Hume's word»4* all simple ideas are copies of 
simple impressions. The idea of a single sensa- 
tion is a faint, but accurate, image of that sensa- 
tion ; the idea of a relation is a reproduction of 
the feeling of co-existenco, of succession, or of 
similarity. But, when complex impressions or 
complex ideas arc reproduced as memories, it is 
probable that tho copies n(3vcr give all the details 
of the originals with perfect accuracy, and it is 
certain that they rarely do so. No one possesses 
a memory so good, that if he hm only once 
observed a natural object, a second inspection does 
not show him something that he hm forgotten. 
Almost all, if not all, our mciaories are therefore 
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sketches, rather than portraits, of the originals — 
the salient features are obvious, while the sub- 
ordinate characters are obscure or unrepresented. 

Now, when several complex impressions which 
are more or less different from one another — ^let 
us say that out of ten impressions in each, six are 
the same in all, and four are different from all 
the rest — are successively presented to the mind, 
it is easy to see what must be the nature of the 
result. The repetition of the six similar impres- 
sions will strengthen the six corresponding 
elements of the complex idea, which will there- 
fore acquire greater vividness; while the four 
differing impressions of each will not only acquire 
no greater strength than they had at first, but, in 
accordance with the law of association, they will 
all tend to appear at once, and will thus neutralise 
one another. 

This mental operation may be rendered com- 
prehensible by considering what takes place in 
the formation of compound photographs — ^when 
the images of the faces of six sitters, for 
example, are each received on the same photo- 
graphic plate, for a sixth of the time requisite 
to take one portrait. The final result is that all 
those points in which the six faces agree are 
brought out strongly, while all those in which they 
differ are left vague; and thus what may be 
termed a gmerio portrait of the six, in contradis- 
tinction to a specific portrait of any one, is produced. 
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TIiUkS our ideas of single complex impressions 
are incomplete in one way, and those of numerous, 
more or less similar, complex impressions are in- 
complete in another way j that is to say, they are 
generic^ not sjpecijic. And hence it follows, that 
our ideas of the impressions in question arc not, 
in the strict sense of the word, copies of those im- 
pressions ; while at the same time, they may exist 
in the mind independently of language. 

The generic ideas which are formed from several 
similar, but not identical, complex experiences are 
what are commonly called ahdraci or (jmural 
ideas; and Berkeley endeavoured to prove that 
all general ideas are nothing but partiotilar ideas 
annexed to a certain term, which gives them a 
more extensive signification, and makes thoin 
recall, upon occasion, other individuals which (ire 
similar to them. Hume says that he n^gards this 
as one of the greatest and the most valuable ilis- 
coveries that has been made of late years iti tlio 
republic of letters,** and endeavours to (u>ufinn it 
in such a manner that it sliall bo put btjyond all 
doubt and controversy.** 

I may venture to express a doubt whether he 
has succeeded in his object; but the Htibj(iet 
is an abstruso one ; and I must content 
myself with the remark, that though Berkeley*s 
view appears to be largely applicable to such 
general ideas as arc formed after lunguagti 
has been acquired, and to all the more abstract 
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sort of conceptions, yet tliat general ideas of 
sensible objects may nevertheless be produced 
in the way indicated, and may exist independ- 
ently of language. In dreams, one sees houses, 
trees and other objects, which are perfectly re- 
cognisable as such, but which remind one of the 
actual objects as seen ‘‘ out of the corner of the 
eye,” or of the pictures thrown by a badly- 
focused magic lantern. A man addresses us 
who is like a figure seen by twilight; or we 
travel through countries where every feature of 
the scenery is vague ; the outlines of the hills 
are ill-marked, and the rivers have no defined 
banks. They are, in short, generic ideas of many 
past impressions of men, hills, and rivers. An 
anatomist who occupies himself intently with the 
examination of several spocinieus of some new 
kind of animal, in course of time acquires so vivid 
a conception of its form and structure, that the 
idea may take visible shape and become a sort of 
waking dream. But the figure which thus pre- 
sents itself is genciric, not specific. It is no eo})y 
of any onci specimen, but, morcj or less, a mean of 
the aeries; and there seems iio reason to doubt 
that the minds of children before they learn to 
speak, ux\A of deaf mutes, are people with simi- 
larly generated generic ideas of sensible objects. 

It lias been seen that a memory is a complex 
idea made up of at least two constituents. In the 

VOL. VI 1 
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first place there is the idea of an object; and 
secondly, there is the idea of the relation of ante- 
cedents between that object and some present 
objects. 

To say that one has a recollection of a given 
event and to express the belief that it happened, 
are two ways of giving an account of one and the 
same mental fact. But the former mode of stat- 
ing the fact of memory is preferable, at present, 
because it certainly does not presuppose the exist- 
ence of language in the mind of the rememberer ; 
while it may be said that the latter does. It is 
perfectly possible to have the idea of an event A, 
and of the events B, 0, D, which came between it 
and the present state E, as mere mental pictures. 
It is hardly to be doubted that children have very 
distinct memories long before they can speak ; and 
we believe that such is the case because they act 
upon their memories. But, if they act upon their 
memories, they to all intents and purposes believe 
their memories. In other words, though, being 
devoid of language, the child cannot frame a pro- 
position expressive of belief; cannot say “sugar- 
plum was sweet ; yet the physical operation of 
which that proposition is merely the verbal ex- 
pression, is perfectly eflfocted. The experience of 
the co-existence of sweetness with sugar has pro- 
duced a state of mind which bears the same relation 
to a verbal proposition, as the natural disposition 
to produce a given idea, assumed to exist by 
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Descartes as an innate idea ** would bear to that 
idea put into words. 

Tbe fact that the beliefs of memory precede the 
use of language, and therefore are originally purely 
instinctive, and independent of any rational justifi- 
cation, should have been of great importance to 
Hume* from its bearing upon his theory of causa- 
tion ; and it is curious that ho has not adverted to 
■it, but always takes the trustworthiness of mem- 
ories for granted. It may be worth while briefly 
to make good the omission. 

That I was in pain, yesterday, is as certain to 
me as any matter of fact can be ; by no effort of 
the imagination is it possible for me really to 
entertain the contrary belief. At the same time, 
I am bound to admit, that the whole foundation 
for my belief is the fact, that the idea of pain is 
indissolubly associated in my mind with the idea 
of that much past time. Any one who will be at 
the trouble may provide himself with hundreds of 
examples to the same effect. 

This and similar observations are important 
under another aspect. They prove that the idea 
of even a single strong impression may he so 
powerfully associated with that of a certain time, 
as to originate a belief of which the contrary is 
inconccjivablc, and which may therefore be pro- 
perly said to be necessary, A single weak, or 
moderately strong, impression mny not be repre- 
sented by any memory. But this defect of weak 

I 2 
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experiences may be compensated by their repeti- 
tion; and what Hume means by "custom” or 
“ habit ” is simply the repetition of experiences. 

“ Wherever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces a propensity to renew the same act or ojioration, with- 
out being impelled by any reasoning or process of the under- 
standing, we always say that this propensity is the olfeet of 
Custom, By employing that word, we pretend not to have 
given the ultimate reason of such a propensity. Wo only point 
out a principle of human nature which is uiiivoraally acknow- 
ledged, and which is well known by its efieot.s.” — (IV. p. 52.) 

It has been shown that an expectation is a 
complex idea which, like a memory, is made up of 
two constituents. The one is the idea of an 
object, the other is the idea of a relation of 
sequence between that object and some present 
object ; and the reasoning which applied to 
memories applies to expectations. To have an 
expectation ^ of a given event, and to bediovo that 
it will happen, are only two modes of stating the 
same fact. Again, just in the same way as wo 
call a memory, put into words, a Ixdief, so we give 
the same name to an expectation in like clothirig. 
And the fact already cited, that a child before it 
can speak acts upon its momoines, is good evidcjinte 
that it forms expectations. I’hc infant who 
knows the meaning neither of HUgar-pliiin ” nor 

1 Wo give no naino to fnint TiicmoricH ; Imt. fxjici't.'ifioim of 
like eharactnr jiluy so largo a ]j!irt in human ailairs, that they, 
togothur with the aMsoiiiatod tdiKilioim of ploasurti and jiuin, arc 
dislinguisluid us “hopes” or “IVars,” 
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of '' sweet,” nevertheless is in full possession of 
that complex idea, which, when he has learned 
to employ language, will take the form of the 
verbal proposition, “ A sugar-plum will be sweet ” 

Thus, beliefs of expectation, or at any rate their 
potentialities, are, as much as those of memory, 
antecedent to speech, and are as incapable of 
justification by any logical process. In fact, 
expectations arc but memories inverted. The 
association which is the foundation of expectation 
muKst exist as a memory before it can play its part. 
As Hume says, — 

. it; i.s certain wo liorc advance a very intelligibl «3 pro- 
position at loiiHt, if not a true one, when wo assort that after tho 
cnnatJixit conjunction of two ohjects, heat and flame, for instance, 
weight and solidity, wo are determined hy (iustoin alone to ex- 
pect the oius from the appearance of tho other. Tliis hypothesis 
seoins even tho only one whiidi (explains the diflicully why w<j 
draw from a thousand inHt.iin(u*M, an intVreneo which we are not 
able to draw from oint instance, that is in no rtsspect different 
from them.” . , , 

“Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is that 
primnple alone which rmidtu's our (jxpcrierice useful to us, and 
makes us expjuit, for the futim^ a similar traiii of events with 
those which have a])pcarcd in tho past.” , . . 

“All belief of matter-of-fact or r<5al existence is derive<l 
nno'idy from some o])j(<(?t present to the inemoiy or senses, and a 
oustomary conjunetioii betwfsm that and some other object ; or 
In other words, having found, in many instances, that any two 
kimls of ohjtjcts, flame and lieat, snow and cohl, have always 
been conjoined together, if flame or snow bo ]iresented anew to 
the senses, the mind is e.'irried by custom to exjjetit beat or cold, 
and to hdUve that sucjh a quality does exist and will discover 
itself upon a nearer approach. Tliis btdief is tho necessary result 
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of placing the mind in such circumstances. It is an oxioration 
of the soul, when wo arc so situated, as unavoidable as to feel 
the passion of love, when wo receive benefits, or hatred, when 
we meet 'svith injuries. All these operations are a species of 
natural instincts, which no reasoning or process of the thought 
and understanding is able either to produce or to prevent. — 

(ly. pp. 62 — 56 .) 

The only comment that appears needful here is, 
that Hume has attached somewhat too exclusive 
a weight to that reioetition of experiences to which 
alone the term “ custom ** can be properly applied. 
The proverb says that a burnt child dreads the 
fire ’* ; and any one who will make the experiment 
will find, that one burning is quite sufficient to 
establish an indissoluble belief that contact with 
fire and pain go together. 

As a sort of inverted memory, expectation 
follows the same laws ; hence, while a belief of 
expectation is, in most cases, as Hume truly says, 
established by custom, or the repetition ojf weak 
impressions, it may quite well be based upon a 
single strong experience. In the absence of 
language, a specific memory cannot bo stroxigtlumod 
by repetition. It is obvious that that which has 
happened cannot happen again, with the same 
collateral associations of co-cxistcnco and succes- 
sion. But, memories of the co-oxistcnce and 
succession of impresions are capable of being 
indefinitely strengthened by the recurrence of 
similar impressions, in the same order, even 
though the collateral associations are totally 
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different ; in fact, the ideas of these impressions 
become generic. 

If I recollect that a piece of ice was cold yester- 
day, nothing can strengthen the recollection of 
that particular fact ; on the contraiy, it may gi-ow 
weaker, in the absence of any record of it. But 
if I touch ice to-day and again find it cold, the 
association is repeated, and the memory of it 
becomes stronger. And by this very simple 
process of repetition of experience, it has become 
utterly impossible for us to think of having 
handled ice without thinking of its coldness. But, 
that which is, under the one aspect, the strength- 
ening of a memory, is, under the other, the inten- 
sification of an expectation. Not only can we not 
think of liaving touched icc, without feeling cold, 
but wo cannot think of touching ice, in the future, 
without expecting to feel cold. An expectation so 
strong that it cannot be chang<id, or abolished, 
may thus bo generated out of repeated experiences. 
And it is important to note that such expecta- 
tions may be foiTOod quite unconsciously. In my 
dreasing-room, a certain can is usually kept full of 
water, and I atu in tho habit ol liiting it to pour 
out water for WJushing. Sometimes tho servant 
has forgotten to fill it, and then I find that, when 
I take hold of tho handle, tho can goes up with a 
jerk. Long association ha.s, in fact, led me to 
expect the can to have a considerable weight ; and. 
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quite unawares, my muscular effort is adjusted to 
the expectation. 

The process of strengthening generic memories 
of succession, and, at the same time, intensifying 
expectations of succession, is what is commonly 
called mrification. The impression B has fre- 
quently been observed to follow the impression A. 
The association thus produced is represented as 
the memory, A B. Wlien the impression A 
appears again, the idea of B follows, associated 
with that of the immediate appearance of 
the impression B. If the impression B does 
ai)pear, the expectation is said to bo verified ; 
while the memory B m strengthened, and 
gives rise in turn to a stronger expectation. And 
repeated verification may render that expectation 
so strong that its non-verification is incon- 
ceivable. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MENTAI. iniENOMENA 01^* ANIMAIiS 

In the conrao of tho preceding chaptors, attention 
has heori more than once called to the fact, that 
the elements of consciousness and the operations 
of the mental faculties, under discussion, exist 
indepeiAdontly of and antecedent to, the existence 
of language. 

If any weight is to ho attached to arguments 
from analogy, there is <»verwhelrning evidence in 
favour of tho holief that children, before they can 
speak, and tleaf mutes, possess the feelings to 
which those who liavc aetjuirod the faculty of 
speech apply the name of sensations; that they 
have the feelings of relation ; that triuns of ideas 
pass through their minds ; that generic ideas are 
formed from specific ones ; and, that among these, 
ideas of memory and (3xpectfition occupy a most 
important place, inasnuKih a.s, in their quality of 
])otontial beliefs, they furnish the grounds of action. 
"Jliis concluBion, in truth, is one of those which, 
though they cannot bo dcinonstratc<l, are never 
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doubted; and, since it is highly probable and 
cannot be disproved, we are quite safe in accepting 
it, as, at any rate, a good working hypothesis. 

But, if we accept it, we must extend it to a 
much wider assemblage of living beings. What- 
ever cogency is attached to the arguments in 
favour of the occurrence of all the fundamental 
phenomena of mind in young children and deaf 
mutes, an cqxial force must be allowed to appertain 
to those which may be adduced to prove that the 
higher animals have minds. We must admit that 
Hume does not express himself too strongly when 
he says — 

“no truth apijcara to me moro ovidrmt, than that tho hnastH aro 
endowed with thought and roanon as well as men. The argu- 
nionts aro in this caso so olivious, that they never es(!apo the 
most stupid and igiiomnt." — (1. p. 232.) 

In fact, this is one of tho few cases in which the 
conviction which forces itself upon tho stupid and 
the ignorant, is fortified by tho reasonings of the 
intelligent, and has its foundation deepened by 
every increase of knowledge. It is not mci*oly that 
the observation of the actions of animals almost 
iiTcsistibly suggests the attribution to them of 
mental states, such as those which accompany 
corresponding actions in men. The ininuto com- 
parison which has been instituted by anatomists 
and physiologists between tlio organs which we 
know to constitute the apparatus of thought in 
man, and tho corresponding organs in brutes, has 
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demonstrated the existence of the closest simi- 
larity between the two, not only in structure, as 
far as the microscope will carry us, but in func- 
tion, as far as functions are determinable by 
experiment. There is no question in the mind of 
any one acquainted with the facts that, so far as 
observation and experiment can take us, the 
structure and the functions of the nervous system 
are fundamentally the same in an ape, or in a dog, 
and in a man. And the suggestion that we must 
stop at the exact point at which dii’ect proof fails 
us ; and refuse to believe that the similarity which 
extends so far stretches yet further, is no bettor 
than a quibblo. Robinson Crusoe did not feel 
bound to conclude, from the single human foot- 
print which he saw in tho sand, that the maker of 
the impression had only one log. 

Structure for structure, <lown to the minutest 
microscopical details, the eye, the ear, tho 
olfactory organs, tho nerves, the spinal cord, the 
brain of an ape, or of a dog, correspond witli the 
same organs in the human subject. Cut a nerve, 
and tliG cividenco of paralysis, or of insensibility, 
is the same in tho two cases j apply pressure to 
tho brain, or administer a narcotic, and the signs 
of intelligence disappear in the one as in tho other. 
Whatever reason we have for believing that the 
changes wliicli take place in tho normal cerebral 
substance of man give rise to states of conscious- 
ness, the same reason exists for tho belief that 
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the modes of motion of the cerebral substance of 
an ape, or of a dog, produce like effects. 

A dog acts as if he had all the different kinds 
of impressions of sensation of which each of us is 
cognisant. Moreover, he governs his movements 
exactly as if he had the feelings of distance, form, 
succession, likeness, and unlikeness, with which 
we are familiar, or as if the impressions of relation 
were generated in his mind as they are in our own. 
Sleeping dogs frequently appear to dream. If 
they do, it must be admitted that ideation goes 
on in them while they are asleep ; and, in that 
case, there is no reason to doubt that they arc 
conscious of trains of ideas in their waking state. 
Further, that dogs, if they possess ideas at all, 
have memories and expectations, and those 
potential beliefs of which tlicso states are the 
foundation, can hardly be doubted by any one 
who is conversant with their ways. Finally, there 
would appear to bo no valid argumout against 
the supposition that (log.s form generic id<*aH of 
sensible objects. One of the most curious pecu- 
liarities of the (log mind is its inherent snobbish- 
ness, shown by the rcigard paid to external re- 
spectability, The dog vv1k> barks furiously at a 
beggar will lot a w(dl-flro.ss(3d man pass liiiri 
without <ippo,sit ion. Has ho not them a g<mcrio 
idea” of mgs and dirt associated with the idea of 
aversioii, and that of sleek bruadclotli {issociatcd 
with the idea of liking ? 
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In short, it seems hard to assign any good 
reason for denying to the higher animals any 
mental state, or process, in which the employment 
of the vocal or visual symbols of which language 
is composed is not involved ; and comparative 
psychology confirms tho position in relation to 
the rest of the animal world assigned to man by 
comparative anatomy. As conipai'ative anatomy 
is easily able to show that, physically, man is but 
the last term of a long series of forms, which lead, 
by slow gradations, from the highest mammal to 
the almost formless speck of living protoplasm, 
which lies on tho shadowy boundaiy between 
animal and vegetable life ; so, comparative 
psychology, though but a young science, and far 
short of her elder sister’s growth, points to the 
same conclusion. 

In the absence of a distinct nervous system, 
we have no right to look for its product, conscious- 
ness : {tud, even in those forms of animal life in 
which the nervous apparatus has reached no 
higher d(^giXH5 of development, than that exhibited 
by the syKtttm of tho spinal cord and tho foun- 
dation of the brain in ourselves, the argument 
from analogy leaves the assnmi»tion of the exist- 
ence of any form of consciousness unsupported. 
With the Huijcr-addition of a nervous apparatus 
corn^sponding with the cerebrum in ourselves, it 
is allowabl(i to supi^oso tho a])p>oarancc of tho 
simplest states of consciousness, or the sensations ; 
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and it is conceivable that these may at first exist, 
without any power of reproducing them, as 
memories; and, consequently, without ideation. 
Still higher, an apparatus of correlation may be 
superadded, until, as all these organs become more 
developed, the condition of the highest speechless 
animals is attained. 

It is a remarkable example of Hume^s sagacity 
that he perceived the importance of a branch of 
science which, even now, can hardly be said to 
exist; and that, in a remarkable passage, he 
sketches in bold outlines the chief features of 
comparative psychology. 

**. . . any theory, by which we explain the operations of the 
understanding, or the origin and connection of the passions in 
man, will acquire additional authority if wo find that the same 
theory is requisite to explain the same phenomena in all other 
animals. We shall make trial of this with regard to the hypo- 
thesis by which wo have, in the foregoing discourse, endeavoured 
to account for all experimental reasonings ; and it is hoped that 
this new i^oint of view will sei-ve to confirm all our former 
observations, 

lPir$t, it seems evident that animals, as wfdl as men, loam 
many things from experience, and infer that the same events 
will always follow from the same causes. By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more obvious properties of 
external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure up a 
knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, heights, 
depths, &c., and of the effects which result from their operation. 
The ignorance and inexperience of the young arc here plainly 
distinguishalde from the cunning and sagacity of the old, wlio 
have learned, by long observation, to avoid what hurt them, 
and pursue what gave case or pleasure. A horse that has been 
accustomed to the field, becomes acijuainted with the proper 
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height which ho can leap, and will never attempt what exceeds 
his force and ability. An old greyhound will trust the more 
fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and will idace him- 
self so as to meet tho hare in her doubles ; nor are the conjectures 
which ho forms on this occasion founded on anything but his 
observation and experience. 

“ This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
education on animals, who, by tho proper application of rewards 
and punishments, may be taught any coume of action, the most 
contmry to their natural instincts and i>roponsities. Is it not 
oxperioii(3e which renders a dog apprehensive of pain when you 
menace him, or lift up th(3 -whip to boat him ? Is it not even 
experience which makes him answer to his name, and infer from 
such an arbitraiy sound that you mean him rather than any of 
his follows, and intend to call him, when you pronounce it in a 
ceiiiain manner and with a certain tone and accent ? 

**Iii all these cases wo may obseiwe that tho animal infers 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes his senses j and that 
this infereiKJc is altogether founded on past experience, while tho 
creature expects from the jnusont object tho same consequences 
which it has always found in its observation to re.sult from 
similar objects. 

^iecondly^ it is inipossildc that this inforonee of the animal 
can bo founded on any lu'occss of argument or reasoning by 
which ho <souclu<lcs that lik(3 events must follow like objects, 
and tlrnt tho course of nature will always be regular in its 
operations. For if there bo in reality any arguments of this 
nature tliey surely lie too abstruse for the observation of such 
imperfect umlerstandings ; siiKUs it may w'ell employ the utmost 
caro and attention of a jdiilosophic genius to discover and ohsorvo 
them. Animals thereforo are aiot giu<lcd in these inferences by 
roasoning ; neither aro children ; neither are tho generality of 
maukiml in their ordinary actions and c.onclusions ; neither aro 
philosoijlujrs themsulvcw, who, in all the active parts of life, are 
in tho main tho same us tho vulgar, and aro governed by the 
same maxims. l^Tature must have provided some other principle, 
of more ready and moro general use and aiq)lieation ; nor can an 
operation of such iminmiso consequence in life us that of in- 
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ferring effects from causes, be trusted to the uncertain process of 
reasoning and argumentation. Were this doubtful with regard 
to men, it seems to admit of no question with regal’d to the 
brute creation ; and the conclusion being once firmly established 
in the one, we have a strong presumption, from all the i-ules of 
analogy, that it ought to be universally admitted, without any 
exception or reserve. It is custom alone which engages animals, 
from every object that strikes their senses, to infer its usual 
attendant, and carries their imagination from the appearance of 
the one to conceive the other, in that particular manner which 
wo denominate hdief, Ho other explication can be given of 
this operation in all the higher as well as lower classes of sen- 
sitive beings which fall under our notice and obsoiwation.*' 
—(IV. pp. 122—4.) 

It will be observed that Hume appears to 
contrast the inference of the animal ” with the 
process of argument or reasoning in man/' But 
it would be a complete misapprehension of his 
intention, if we were to suppose, that he thereby 
means to imply that there is any real difference 
between the two processes. The “inference of 
the animal " is a potential belief of expectation ; 
the process of argument, or reasoning in man is 
based upon potential beliefs of expectation, which 
are formed in the man exactly in the same way as 
in the animal. But, in men endowed with apeecli 
the mental state which constitutes the potential 
belief is represented by a verbal proposition, and 
thus becomes wliat all the world recognises as a 
belief. The ftxllacy which Hume combats is, that 
the proposition, or verbal representative of a 
belief, has come to be regarded as a reality, 
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instead of as the mere symbol -which it really 
isj and that reasoning, or logic, -which deals -with 
nothing but propositions, is supposed to be neces- 
sary in order to validate the natural fact symbol- 
ised by those propositions. It is a fallacy Ri-milnr 
to that of supposing that money is the foundation 
of wealth, whereas it is only the wholly unessen- 
tial symbol of property. 

In the passage which immediately follows that 
just quoted, Hume makes admissions which might 
be turned to serious account against some of his 
o-wn doctrines. 

“But though animals learn many parts of their knowledge 
from ohsefvation, there are also naany parts of it which they 
doiive fi’om the original hand of Nature, which mnch exceed 
the filiavcj of capacity they possess on ordinaiy occasions, and in 
which they improve, little or nothing, by the longest pmctice 
and experience. These we denominate Instincts, and are so 
apt to admiro as something voiy extraordinary and inexplicable 
by all the distiuisitions of human understanding. But our 
wonder will perliaps cense or dimmish when we consider that the 
experimental reasoning itself, which we possess in common with 
and on which the whole conduct of life depends, is 
nothing but a species of instinct or mechanical power, that acts 
ill iia unknown to ourselves, and in its chief operations is not 
directed by any such relations or comparison of ideas as are the 
proper objectis of our intellectual faculties. 

*‘T’hongh the instinct be different, yet atiU it is an instinct 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire, as much as that which 
teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art of incubation 
q.ud the whole economy and order of its nursery.”— (IT. pp. 

m, 126 .) 

The parallel here drawn between the “avoid- 
ance of a firo/' by a man and the incubatory 
VOL, VI ^ 
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instinct of a bird is inexact. The man avoids 
fire when he has had experience of the pain 
produced by burning; but the bird incubates the 
first time it lays eggs, and therefore before it has 
had any experience of incubation. For the com- 
parison to be admissible, it would be necessary 
that a man should avoid fire the first time he saw 
it, which is notoriously not the case. 

The term "instinct” is very vague and ill- 
defined. It is commonly employed to denote any 
action, or even feeling, which is not dictated by 
conscious reasoning, whether it is, or is not, the 
result of previous experience. It is "instinct” 
which leads a chicken just hatched to pick up a 
grain of com ; parental love is said to be " instinct- 
ive ” ; the drowning man who catches at a straw 
does it " instinctively ” ; and the hand that acci- 
dentally touches something hot is drawn back by 
"instinct.” Thus "instinct” is made to cover 
everything from a simple reflex movement, in 
which the organ of consciousness need not be at 
all implicated, up to a complex combination of acts 
directed towards a definite end and accoxnpanied 
by intense consciousness. 

But this loose employment of the term "in- 
stinct” really accords with the nature of the 
thing; for it is wholly impossible to draw any 
line of demarcation between reflex actions and 
instincts. If a frog, on the flank of which a little 
drop of acid has been placed, rubs it off with the 
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foot of the same side ; and, if that foot be held, 
performs the same operation, at the cost of much 
effort, with the other foot, it certainly displays a 
curious instinct. But it is no less true that the 
whole operation is a reflex operation of the spinal 
cord, which can be performed quite as well when 
the brain is destroyed; and between which and 
simple reflex actions there is a complete series of 
gradations. In like manner, when an infant 
takes the breast, it is impossible to say whether 
the action should be rather termed instinctive or 
reflex. 

What are usually called the instincts of animals 
are, however, acts of such a nature that, if they 
were performed by men, they would involve the 
generation of a series of ideas and of inferences 
from them; and it is a curious, apparently an 
insoluble, problem whether they arc, or are not, 
accompanied by cerebral changes of the same 
nature as those which give riso to ideas and 
inferences in ourselves. When a chicken picks up 
a grain, for example, are thorc, firstly, certain 
sensations, accompanied by the feeling of relation 
between the grain and its own body ; secondly, a 
desire of the grain ; thirdly, a volition to seize it ? 
Or, are only the sensational terms of the series 
actually represented in consciousness ? 

The latter seems the more probable opinion, 
though it must be admitted that the other alter- 
native is possible, But, in this cose, the series of 
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mental states which occurs is such as would he 
represented in language by a series of propositions, 
and”would afford proof positive of the existence 
of innate ideas, in the Cartesian sense. Indeed, a 
metaphysical fowl/ brooding over the mental 
operations of his fully-fledged consciousness, might 
appeal to the fact as proof that, in the very first 
action of his life, he assumed the existence of the 
Ego and the non-Ego, and of a relation between 
the two. 

In all seriousness, if the existence of instincts be 
granted, the possibility of the existence of innate 
ideas, in the most extended sense ever imagined 
by Descartes, must also be admitted. In fact, 
Descartes, as we have seen, illustrates what he 
means by an innate idea, by the analogy of here- 
ditary diseases or hereditary mental peculiarities, 
such as generosity. On the other hand, hereditary 
mental tendencies may justly be termed instincts ; 
and still more appropriately might those special 
j)roclivities, which constitute what we call genius, 
come into the same category. 

The child who is impelled to draw as soon as it 
can hold a pencil ; the Mozart who breaks out iiito 
music as early ; the boy Bidder who worked out 
the most complicated sums without learning 
arithmetic; the boy Pascal who evolved Euclid 
out of his own consciousness ; all these may be 
said to have been impelled by instinct, as much as 
are the beaver and the bee. And the man of 
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genius is distinct in kind from the man of clever- 
ness, by reason of the working within him of 
strong innate tendencies — ^which cultivation may 
improve, but which it can no more create, than 
hoiticulture can make thistles bear figs. The 
analogy between a musical instrument and the 
mind holds good here also. Art and industry may 
get much music, of a sort, out of a penny whistle ; 
hut, when all is done, it has no chance against an 
organ. The innate musical potentialities of the 
two are infinitely different. 



CHAPTER VI 


LANGUAGE — PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING NECES- 
SARY TRUTHS 

Though we may accept Hume’s conclusion 
that speechless animals think, believe, and reason ; 
yet, it must be borne in mind, that there is an 
important difference between the signification of 
the terms when applied to them and when ap- 
plied to those animals which possess language. The 
thoughts of the former are trains of mere feelings ; 
those of the latter are, in addition, trains of the 
ideas of the signs which represent feelings, and 
which are called words.” 

A word, in fact, is a spoken or written sign, th(i 
idea of which is, by repetition, so closely associated 
with the idea of the simple or complex feeling 
which it represents, that the association becomoH 
indissoluble. No Englishman, for oxaiuplo, can 
think of the word ^‘dog” without iinmodiaU^ly 
having the idea of the group of imjircssions to 
which that name is given; and conversely, tlu? 
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group of impressions immediately calls up the idea 
of the word " dog/^ 

The association of words with impressions and 
ideas is the process of naming ; and language ap- 
proaches perfection, in proportion as the shades of 
difference between various ideas and impressions 
are represented by differences in their names. 

The names of simple impressions and ideas, or 
of groups of co-existent or successive complex 
impressions and ideas, considered per $e, are 
substantives; as redness, dog, silver, mouth; 
while the names of impressions or ideas considered 
as parts or attributes of a complex whole, are 
adjectives. Thus redness, considered as part of 
the complex idea of a rose, becomes the adjective 
red; flesh-eater, as part of the idea of a dog, is 
represented by carnivorous ; whiteness, as part of 
the idea of silver, is white ; and so on. 

The linguistic machinery for the expression of 
belief is called predication ; and, as all beliefs ex- 
press ideas of relation, we may say that the sign 
of predication is the verbal symbol of a fooling of 
relation. The words which servo to indicate 
predication are verbs. If I say silver ” and then 
'' white, I merely utter two names; but if I 
interpose between them the verb “ is,” I express a 
belief in the co-oxistence of the fi^eling of white- 
ness with the other feelings which constiitute the 
totality of the complex idea of silver; in otlier 
words, I predicate whiteness ” of silver. 
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In such a case as this, the verb expresses predi- 
cation and nothing else, and is called a copula. 
But, in the great majority of verbs, the word is 
the sign of a complex idea, and the predication is 
expressed only by its form. Thus in ''silver 
shines,'' the verb "to shine” is the sign for the 
feeling of brightness, and the mark of predication 
lies in the form " shine-s.” 

Another result is brought about by the forms 
of verbs. By slight modifications they are made 
to indicate that a belief, or predication, is a 
memory, or is an expectation. Thus "silver 
shone ” expresses a memory ; " silver will shine ” 
an expectation. 

The form of words which expresses a predication 
is a proposition. Hence, every predication is the 
verbal equivalent of a belief ; and, as every belief is 
either an immediate consciousness, a memory, or an 
expectation, and as every expectation is traceable 
to a memory, it follows that, in the long run, all 
propositions express either immediate states of 
consciousness, or memories. The proposition 
which predicates A of X must mean cither, that 
the fact is testified by my present consciousness, 
as when I say that two colours, visible at this 
moment, resemble one another ; or that A is 
indissolubly iissociated with X in memory; or that 
A is indissolubly associated with X in expectation. 
But it has already been shown that expectation 
is only an expression of memory. 
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Hume does not discuss the nature of language, 
but so much of what remains to be said, concern- 
ing his philosophical tenets, turns upon the value 
and the origin of verbal propositions, that this 
summary sketch of the relations of language to the 
thinking process will probably not be deemed 
superfluous. 

So large an extent of the field of thought is 
traversed by Hume, in his discussion of the verbal 
propositions in which mankind enshrine their 
beliefs, that it would be impossible to follow him 
throughout all the windings of his long journey, 
within the limits of this essay. I purpose, there- 
fore, to limit myself to those propositions which 
concern — 1. Necessary Truths; 2. The order of 
Nature ; 3. The Soul ; 4. Theism ; 6. The Passions 
and Volition ; 6. The Principle of Morals. 

Hume's viows respecting necessary truths, and 
more particularly concerning causation, have, more 
than any other part of his teaching, contributed to 
give him a prominent place in the history of 
philosophy. 

‘*A11 tho of human roaHon niul inquiry may naturally 

(livhlod into two kimlH, to wit, rpMmm of idnas and 'tmUers 
of fact Of tho lii'Ht kiiul aro tht? soioncps of f^eomotry, nlgohra, 
and aritluiiotit!, and, in sliort, ovoiy nflimritioii whhih ia oitliur 
intuitiv(ily or doinonstmtivoly cxii'tain, TJmf, ike aqtiarc of the 
hypotliemm is equal to the square of the tim sklcSt is aproi)aHition 
which oxi)roBflo8 a relation between those two figures. That 
three tmes five is equal to the kulf of thirty^ expresses a relation 
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between these numbers. Propositions of this kind are discover- 
able by the mere operation of thought without dependence on 
whatever is anywhere existent in the universe. Though there 
never were a circle or a triangle in nature, the truths demon- 
strated by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and 
evidence. 

•‘Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
reason, are not ascertained in the same manner, nor is an 
evidence of their tmth, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possible, because it can never imply a contradiction, and is con- 
ceived by the mind with the same facility and distinctness, as 
if ever so conformable to reality. That the sun will not rise 
to-morrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and imidies no 
more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will rise. We 
should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. 
Were it demonstratively false, it would imply a contradiction, 
and could never be distinctly conceived by the mind.’ —(IV. 
pp. 82, 33.) 

The distinction here drawn between the truths 
of geometry and other kinds of truth is far less 
sharply indicated in the “Treatise,” but as Hume 
expressly disowns any opinions on these matters 
but such as are expressed in the “ Inquiry,” we may 
confine ourselves to the latter; and it is needful 
to look narrowly into the propositions here laid 
down, as much stress has been laid upon Hume's 
admission that the truths of mathematics are 
intuitively and demonstratively certain ; in other 
words, that they are necessary and, in that respect, 
dififcr from all other kinds of belief. 

What is meant by the assertion that “pro- 
positions of this kind are discoverable by the 
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mere operation of tlioxiglit without dependence 
on what is anywhere existent in the universe'^ ? 

Suppose that there were no such things as 
impressions of sight and touch anywhere in the 
universe, what idea could we have even of a 
straight line, much less of a triangle and of the 
relations between its sides ? The fundamental 
proposition of all Hume's philosophy is that ideas 
are copied from impressions; and, therefore, if 
there were no impressions of straight lines and 
triangles there could be no ideas of straight 
lines and triangles. But what we mean by the 
universe is the sum of our actual and possible 
impressions. 

So, again, whether our conception of number is 
derived from relations of impressions in space or 
in time, the impressions must exist in nature, that 
is, in experience, before their relations can be per- 
ceived, Form and number are mere names for 
certain relations between matters of fact ; unless 
a man had soon or felt the difference between a 
straight lino and a crooked one, straight and 
crooked would have no more meaning to him, than 
red and blue to the blind. 

The axiom, that tbiiigs which are equal to the 
same arc equal to one uTiotlicr, in only a particular 
case of the predication of similarity ; if there were 
no impreSHions, it is obvious that there coiiUl be no 
prodicwiioH. But what is an existence in the uni-* 
verse but au impression ? 
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If what axe called necessaxy truths axe rigidly 
analysed, they -will be found to be of two kinds. 
Either they depend on the convention which 
underlies the possibility of intelligible speech, 
that terms shall always have the same meaning ; 
or they axe propositions the negation of which 
implies the dissolution of some association in 
memory or expectation, which is in fact indis- 
soluble ; or the denial of some fact of immediate 
consciousness. 

The "necessary truth” A = A means that the 
perception which is called A shall always be called 
A. The “necessary truth” that “two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space,” means that we have 
no memory, and can form no expectation of their 
so doing. The denial of the “necessaxy truth” 
that the thought now in my mind exists, involves 
the denial of consciousness. 

To the assertion that the evidence of matter of 
fact is not so strong as that of relations of ideas, 
it may be justly replied, that a great number of 
matters of fact are nothing but relations of ideas. 
If I say that red is unlike blue, I make an asser- 
tion concerning a relation of ideas ; but it is also 
matter of fact, and the contrary proposition is in- 
conceivable. If I remember * something that 
happened five minutes ago, that is matter of 
fact j and, at the same time, it expresses a relation 

’ irumo, however, expressly includes the “records of our 
momoiy” among his matters of fact— (IV. p, 33.) 
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between the event remembered and the present 
time. It is wholly inconceivable to me that the 
event did not happen, so that my assurance respect- 
ing it is as strong as that which I have respecting 
any other necessary truth. In fact, the man is either 
very wise, or very virtuous, or very lucky, perhaps 
all three, who has gone through life without 
accumulating a store of such necessary beliefs 
which he would give a good deal to be able to dis- 
believe. 

It would be beside the mark to discuss the 
matter further on the present occasion. It is 
sufficient to point out that, whatever may be 
the differences between mathematical and other 
truths, they do not justify Hume’s statement. 
And it is, at any rate, impossible to prove that the 
cogency of mathematical first principles is due 
to anything more than these circumstances ; that 
the experiences with which they are concerned are 
among the first which arise in the mind; that 
they are so incessantly repeated as to justify us, 
according to the ordinary laws of ideation, in 
expecting that the associations which they form 
will he of extreme tenacity; while the fact, that 
the expectations based upon them are always 
verified, finishes the process of welding them 
together. 

Thus, if the axioms of mathematics are innate, 
nature would seem to have taken unnecessary 
trouble ; since the ordinary process of association 
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appears to be amply sufficient to confer upon them 
all the universality and necessity which they 
actually possess. 

Whatever needless admissions Hume may have 
made respecting other necessary truths he is quite 
clear about the axiom of causation, " That what- 
ever event has a beginning must have a cause ; ” 
whether and in what sense it is a necessary truth ; 
and, that question being decided, whence it is 
derived. 

With respect to the first question, Hume denies 
that it is a necessary truth, in the sense that 
we are unable to conceive the contrary. The 
evidence by which he supports this conclusion in 
the ** Inquiry,” however, is not strictly relevant 
to the issue. 

** No olijcot Gvai* diacovora, by tbo qualities which appear to 
tho senses, either the canso which i)ro(lnced it, or the effects 
which will arise from it; nor can our reason, unassisted by 
exi)erienco, over draw any iiiforenco concerning real existence 
and matter of fact.”— (IV. p. 85.) 

Abundant illustrations axe given of this asser- 
tion, which indeed cannot be seriously doubted ; 
but it does not follow that, because we are totally 
unable to say what cause preceded, or what effect 
will succeed, any event, we do not necessarily sup- 
pose that tho event had a cause and will be 
succeeded by an effect. The scientific investigator 
who notes a new phenomenon may he utterly 
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ignorant of its cause, but he will, without hesita- 
tion, seek for that cause. If you ask him why he 
does so, he will probably say that it must have 
had a cause ; and thereby imply that his belief in 
causation is a necessajry belief. 

In the “ Treatise ” Hume indeed takes the bull 
by the horns : 

. as all distinct idoaa are separable from each other, and 
as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently distinct, 'twill be 
easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent this moment 
and existent the next, without conjoining to it the distinct idea 
of a cause or productive principle," — (I. p. Ill,) 

If Hume had been content to state what he 
believed to he matter of fact, and had abstained 
from giving superfluous reasons for that which is 
susceptible of being proved or disproved only by 
personal experience, his position would have been 
stronger. For it seems clear that, on the ground 
of observation, ho is quite right. Any man who 
lets his fancy run riot in a Ai^aking dream, may 
experience the existence at one moment, and the 
non-existence at the next, of phenomena which 
suggest no connexion of cause and effect. Not 
only so, hut it is notorious that, to the unthinking 
mass of mankind, nine-tonths of the facts of life 
do not suggest the relation of cause and effect ; 
and they practically deny the existence of any 
such relation by attributing them to chance. 
Few gamblers hut would stare if they were told 
that the falling of a die on a particular face is as 
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much the effect of a definite cause as the fact of its 
falling ; it is a proverb that “ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth " ; and even thoughtful men usually 
receive with surprise the suggestion, that the 
form of the crest of every wave that breaks, wind- 
driven, on the sea-shore, and the direction of 
every particle of foam that flies before the gale, 
are the exact effects of definite causes ; and, as 
such, must be capable of being determined, de- 
ductively, from the laws of motion and the pro- 
perties of air and water. So again, there are 
large numbers of highly intelligent persons who 
rather pride themselves on their fixed belief that 
our volitions have no cause; or that the will 
causes itself, which is either the same thing, or a 
contradiction in terms. 

Hume’s argument in support of what appears 
to be a true proposition, however, is of the circular 
sort, for the major premiss, that all distinct ideas 
ai'e separable in thought, assumes the (piestion at 
issue. 

But the question whether the idea of causation 
is necessary, or not, is really of very little import- 
ance. For, to say that an idea is necessary is 
simply to affirm that wo cannot conceive the con- 
trary ; and the fact that wo cannot conceive the 
^ntrary of any belief may be a presumption, but 
is certainly no proof, of its truth. 

^ In the well-known experiment of touching a 
single round ohjoot, such as a maj'ble, with crossed 
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fingers, it is utterly impossible to conceive that 
we have not two round objects under them ; and, 
though light is undoubtedly a mere sensation 
arising in the brain, it is utterly impossible to 
conceive that it is not outside the retina. In 
the same way, he who touches anything with a 
rod, not only is irresistibly led to believe that the 
sensation of contact is at the end of the rod, but 
is utterly incapable of conceiving that this sensa- 
tion is really in his head. Yet that which is 
inconceivable is manifestly true in all these cases. 
The beliefs and the unbeliefs are alike necessary, 
and alike erroneous. 

It is commonly urged that the axiom of causation 
cannot be derived from experience, because ex- 
perience only proves that many things have causes, 
whereas the axiom declares that all things liave 
causes. The syllogism, many things which come 
into existence have causes. A has couio into 
existence : therefore A had a cause,” is obviously 
fallacious, if A is not previously shown to bo one 
of the “many things.” And this objection is 
perfectly sound so far as it goes. The axiom of 
causation cannot possibly be deduced from any 
general proposition which simjdy embodies ex- 
perience. But it does not follow that tho belief, 
or expectation, expressed by the axiom, is not a 
“product of experience, generated antecedently to, 
and altogether independently of, the.logicjally un- 
justifiable language in which wc express it. 
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In fact, the axiom of causation resembles all 
other beliefs of expectation in being the verbal 
symbol of a purely automatic act of the mind, 
which is altogether extra-logical, and would be 
illogical, if it were not constantly verified by 
experience. Experience, as we have seen, stores 
up memories ; memories generate expectations or 
beliefs — why they do so may be explained here- 
after by proper investigation of cerebral physiology* 
But to seek for the reason of the facts in the 
verbal symbols by which they are expressed, and 
to be astonished that it is not to bo found there, 
is surely singular; and what Humo did was to 
turn attention from the verbal proposition to the 
psychical fact of which it is the symbol 

‘*When any natural object or event is preaented, it is ini- 
poasible for na, by any sagacity or penetration, to discover, or 
oven conjecture, without experience, what event will result from 
it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object, which is imme- 
diately present to the memory and senses. Even afttu* on« 
instance or experiment, where wo have observed a particular 
event to follow upon another, wo are not entitled to form a 
general rule, or foretell what will happen in like cascK ; it being 
justly esteemed an unpardonable temerity to judge of the whoh* 
course of nature from one single experiment, however awurate 
or certain. But when one particular speedcs of events has 
always, in all instanoos, hcim conjoined with another, we make 
no longer any semplo of foretelling one upon the appeamnee of 
the other, and of employing that reasoning which can alone 
assure us of any matter of fact or existence. AVe then (fall tiuf 
one object Came, the other KffcGt, We suppose that there is 
some connexion between them: some power in thts one, by 
which it infallibly produces th<» utluir, and opemtes with the 
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greatest certainty and strongest necessity. , . . But tliere is 
nothing in a number of instances, different from every single 
instance, which is supposed to bo exactly similar ; except only, 
that after a repetition of similar instances, the niind is earned by 
habit, upon the appearaneo of ono event, to expect its usual 
attendant, and to believe that it will exist. . . , The first time 
a man saw the communication of motion by imimlse, as by the 
shock of two billiard balls, he could not iironounce that the one 
event was eonncctedt but only that it was conjoined^ with the 
other. After ho has observed several instances of this nature, 
ho then pronounces them to be comneded, What alteration has 
happened to give rise to tlii.s new idea of connexion 7 Nothing 
but that ho now feda those events to be mmicctcd in his 
imagination, and can readily forcRoo the existence of the one 
from the appearance of the other. When wo say, therefore, that 
one object is connected with another wo moan only that they 
have acquired a connexion in our thought, and give rise to this 
inferoiico, by which they become proofs of each other's exist- 
ence j a conclusion which is somewhat extraordinary, but which 
seems founded oil sulliident ovideiicc.*'— (I V. pp. 87—89.) 

In tlie fiftoontli soeiion of tlio thinl part of the 

Treatise,” uniler the head of the IhilcH hy which to 
Judge of Caiim mid JSffects, Iluinc gives a sketch 
of the method of allocating effects to their canses, 
upon which, so far as T am aware, no iinprovonient 
was made down to tlio time of the publication of 
Mill’s "Logic.” Of Mills four luothodH, that of 
agreement is indicated in Iho following imssage : — 


. whoro flovcral different objtsctfl produce the fianin effect, 
it must ho l>y ineaiiH of Moine (piality wliudi we diwfovor to be 
common anioiigst them. For as like effocts imply like causes, 
wo must always ascribe the causation to the (drcjumstanco 
wherein we diseovju* the rcHeiiiblaiico, (I, p. 229.) 

h 2 
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Next, the foundation of the method of difference 
is stated : — 

The diflference in the effects of two resembling objects must 
proceed from that particular in which they differ. For, as like 
causes always produce like effects, when in any instance we find 
our expectation to bo disappointed, we must conclude that this 
iiTegularity proceeds from some difference in the causes,” — 
(I. p. 230.) 

In the succeeding paragraph the method of ecu'- 
comitant variations is foreshadowed. 

‘'“When any object increases or diminishes with the incrcoso 
or diminution of the cause, *tis to bo regarded as a compounded 
effect, derived from the union of the several different effects 
which arise from the several different parts of the cause. The 
absence or presence of one paii; of the cause is hero supposed to 
be always attended with the absence or presence of a proportion- 
able part of tho effect. This constant conjunction sufficiently 
proves that the one part is tho cause of the other. Wo niiis^ 
however, beware not to draw such a conclusion from a few 
experiments.” — (I. p. 280.) 

Lastly, the following rule, though awkwardly 
stated, contains a suggestion of tlie method of 
residues : — 

. an object which exists for any time in its full perfec- 
tion without any effect, is not tho solo cause of that effect, but 
rotiuiros to bo assisted by some other principle, which may for- 
ward its influence and operation. For os like effects necessarily 
follow from like causes, and in a contiguous time and place, 
their separation for a moment shows that these causes are not 
complete ones.”— (I. p. 230.) 

In addition to tho bare notion of necessary con- 
nexion between the cause and its effect, we un- 
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doubtedly find in our minds the idea of something 
resident in the cause which, as we say, produces 
the effect, and we call this something Force, Power, 
or Energy. Hume explains Force and Power as 
the results of the association with inanimate causes 
of the feelings of endeavour or resistance which we 
experience, when our bodies give rise to, or resist, 
motion. 

If I throw a ball, I have a sense of effort which 
ends when the ball loaves my hand ; and, if I cateli 
a ball, I have a sense of resistance which comes 
to an end with the quiescence of the ball. In tho 
former case, there is a strong suggestion of some- 
thing having gone from myself into the ball ; in 
the latter, of something having been received from 
tho ball. Lot any one hold a piece of iron near a 
strong magnet, and the feeling that the magnet 
ondoavoiu'.>!i to pull tho iron one way, in tho same 
manner as ho oudeavours to pull it in tho opposite 
direction, is very strong. 

As Hume says : — 

No animal Win jnit oxtonml limliow in motion without tlio 
floiitiment of animis, or eiultuivour; and overy auinml has a 
scnitinnmt or finding from tho ntroko or blow of an oxtornal 
ohjoct that ifl in motion. TIioho RonHationfi, whi<*h are niomly 
animal, and from whi(di wo can, A priorh draw no inforonco, we 
aro apt to tran-sfer to inanimato ohjoctH, and to Buppoflotlmt they 
have Honio mit'-h feudingH whoiicvcr thcjy tmimfcr or roooivc 
motion.”— (I V". p. 01, note,) 


It is obviously, howovor, au absurdity not less 
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gross than that of supposing the sensation of 
warmth to exist in a fire, to imagine that the snh- 
jective sensation of effort, or resistance, in ourselves 
can be present in external objects, when they stuiul 
in the relation of causes to other objects. 

To the argument, that we have a riglit to sup- 
pose the relation of cause and effect to contain 
something more than invariable succession, because, 
when we ourselves act as causes, or in volition, wo 
are conscious of exerting power; Hume reiJios, 
that we know nothing of the feeling we call power 
except as effort or resistance ; and that wo havii 
not the slightest means of knowing wliother it has 
anything to do with the production of bodily 
motion or mental changes. And ho points out, 
as Descartes and Spinoza had done before him, 
that when voluntary motion takes place, that 
which we will is not the immediate conso(] nonce 
of the act of volition, but something which is 
separated from it by a long chain of causes and 
effects. If the will is the cause of the moveunont 
of a limb, it can be so only in the senso that tlio 
guard who gives tho order to go on, is the cause 
of the transport of a train from one station to 
another. 

** We leaiTi from anatomy, that the iiuiih'diate oljjijtii of jitwiT 
in voluntary notion iw not tho meinhor itHclf whiVh in movt-fl, 
but cortain niusolea and nervoH and animal HjjiritH, and 
somotliing still more ininuto and unknown, through whifli tin- 
motion is successively propagated, ere it rearhed the niiuulKn' 
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itself, whose motion is the immediate object of volition. Can 
there bo a more certain proof that the power by which the whole 
operation is performed, so far from being directly and fully 
known by an inward sentiment or consciousness, is to the last 
degree mysterious and unintelligible ? Her© the mind wills a 
certain event: Immediately another event, unknown to our- 
selves, and totally different from the one intended, is produced ; 
This event produces another cq[ually unknown : Till at last, 
through a long succession, the desired event is produced.*’ — (IV. 
p. 78.) 

A still stronger argument against ascribing an 
objective existence to force or power, on tlie 
strength of our supposed direct intuition of power 
in voluntary acts, may be urged from the un- 
questionable fact, that we do not know, and 
cannot know, that volition doQB cause corporeal 
motion ; while there is a great deal to ho said in 
favour of the view that it is no cause, but merely 
a concomitant of tlint motion. But the nature of 
volition will bo more fitly considered horoaftor 
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THE ORDER OF NATURE ; MIRACLES 

If 0111* beliefs of expectation are based on our 
beliefs of memory, and anticipation is only in- 
verted recollection, it necessarily follows that every 
belief of expectation implies the belief that the 
future will have a certain resemblance to the past. 
From the first hour of experience, onwards, this 
belief is constantly being verified, until old age is 
inclined to suspect that experience has nothing 
new to offer. And when the experience of gener- 
ation after generation is recorded, and a single 
book tells us more than Methuselah could have 
learned, had ho spent every waking hour of his 
thousand years in learning; when apparent dis- 
orders are found to be only the recurrent pulses of 
a slow working order, and the wonder of a year 
becomes the commonplace of a century; when 
repeated and minute examination never reveals a 
break in the chain of causes aiid effects ; and the 
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whole edifice of practical life is built upon our 
faith in its continuity ; the belief, that that chain 
has never been broken and will never be broken, 
becomes one of the strongest and most justifiable 
of human convictions. And it must bo admitted 
to be a reasonable request, if we ask those who 
would have us put faith in the actual occurrence 
of interruptions of that order, to produce evidence 
in favour of their view, not only equal, but su- 
perior, in weight to that which leads us to adopt 
ours. 

This is the essential argument of Hume’s 
famous disquisition upon miracles; and it may 
safely he declared to be irrefragable. But it must 
be admitted that Hume has surrounded the kernel 
of his essay with a shell of vciy doubtful vjvluc. 

The first step in this, us in all other discussions, 
is to come to a clear understanding a.s to the 
meaning of the terms employed. Argumentiition 
whether miracles arc possible, and, if ixwsihlc, 
credible, is mere beating the air until the arguers 
have agreed what they mean by the word 
"miracles,” 

■ Hume, with less than his usual pcrspicuily, but 
in accordance with a coimnon practice of believers 
in the miraculous, <lcfines a miracle as a " violation 
of the laws of nature,” or as “ a transgression of a 
law of nature by a particular volition of tins Deity, 
or by the interposition of some invisible agent.” 

There must, he says, — 
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**be an uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. And as 
an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full proof, from the nature of the fact, against the existence 
of any miracle ; nor can such a proof be destroyed or the miracle 
rendered credible hut by an opposite proof which is superior.*'— 
(IV. p. 134.) 

Every one of these dicta appears to be open to 
serious objection. 

The word “ miracle ” — miramhm , — in its primi- 
tive and legitimate sense, simply means something 
wonderful 

Cicero applies it as readily to the fancies of 
philosophers, “ Portcnta et miracula philosophorum 
somniantium,” as we do to the prodigies of priests. 
And the source of the wonder which a miracle 
excites is the belief, on the part of those who 
witness it, that it transcends, or contradicts, 
ordinary experience. 

The definition of a miracle as a " violation of 
the laws of nature ” is, in reality, an employment 
of language which, on the face of the matter, 
cannot be justified. For “ nature ” means neither 
more nor less than that which is; the sum of 
phenomena presented to our experience; the 
totality of events post, present, and to come. 
Every event must he taken to ho a part of nature 
until proof to the contrary is supplied. And 
such proof is, from the nature of tlie ca-se, im- 
possible. 

Hume asks : — 
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** Why is it more than pi-obahle that all men must die ; that 
lead cannot of itself remain suspended in the air ; that fire con- 
sumes wood and is extinguished by water ; unless it be that 
those events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, and there 
is required a violation of those laws, or in other words a miracle, 
to prevent them ? ” — (IV. p. 133. ) 

But the reply is obvious ; not one of these events 
is “ more than probable ” ; though the probability 
may roach such a very high degree that, in 
ordinary language, we are justified in saying that 
the opposite events are impossible, CaUing our 
often verified experience a “law of nature” adds 
nothing to its value, nor in the slightest degree 
increases any probability that it will be verified 
again, which may aiise out of the fact of its 
frequent verification. 

If a piece of lead wore to remain suspended of 
itsolfj in the air, the occun-ence would bo a 
“ miracle,” in the sense of a wonderful event, 
indeed; but no one trained in the methods of 
science would imagine that any law of nature was 
really violated thereby. Ho would simply set to 
work to investigate the conditions under which so 
highly unexpected au occurrence took place ; and 
thereby enlarge his experience and modify his, 
hitherto, unduly narrow conception of the laws of 
nature. 

The alternative doiinition, that a miracle is " a 
transgression of a law of nature by a particular 
volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
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some invisible agent,” (IV. p. 134, note) is still less 
defensible. For a vast number of miracles have 
professedly been worked, neither by the Deity, 
nor by any invisible agent ; but by Beelzebub and 
his compeers, or by very visible men. 

Moreover, not to repeat what has been said 
respecting the absurdity of supposing that some- 
thing which occurs is a transgression of laws, our 
only knowledge of which is derived from the 
observation of that which occurs ; upon what sort 
of evidence can we be justified in concluding that 
a given event is the effect of a particular volition 
of the Deity, or of the interposition of some 
invisible (that is unporceivable) agent ? It may 
be so, but how is the assertion, that it is so, to be 
tested ? If it be said that the event exceeds the 
power of natural causes, what can justify such a 
saying ? The day-fly has better grounds for call- 
ing a thunderstorm supernatural, than has miin, 
with his experience of an infinitesimal fraction of 
duration, to say that the most astonishing event 
that can be imagined is beyond the scope of 
natural causes. 

** Whatever is intolligihlo and can bo distijictly concoivod, 
ioaplies no contradiction, and can never bo proved fiilHO f)y any 
demonstration, argument, or abstract reasoning (IV, 

p. 44.) 

So wrote Hume, with perfect justice, in his 
Sceptical Doubts.” But a miracle* in the sense of 
a sudden and complete change in the customary 
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order of nature, is intelligible, can be distinctly 
conceived, inaplies no contradiction j and there- 
fore, according to Hume’s ovra showing, cannot 
be proved false by any demonstrative argument. 

Nevertheless, in diametrical contradiction to 
his own principles, Hume says elsewhere : — 

“It ia a miraclo that a dead man should come to life: 
hGcauso that has never been obseived in any ago or country.” — 
(IV. p. 134) 

That is to say, there is an uniform experience 
against such an event, and therefore, if it occurs, 
it is a violation of the laws of nature. Or, to put 
the argument in its naked absurdity, that which 
never has happened never can happen, without a 
violation of the laws of nature. In truth, if a 
dead man did come to life, the fact would be 
evidence, not that any law of nature had been 
violated, but that those laws, even when they ex- 
press the results of a very long and uniform 
experience, arc necessarily based on incomplete 
knowledge, and are to be held only as grounds of 
more or less justifiable expectation. 

To sum up, the definition of a miracle as a 
suspension or a contravention of the order of 
Nature is sclf-contradictbry, because all we know 
of the order of nature is derived from our ob- 
servation of the course of events of which the 
so-called miraclo is a part. On the other hand, 
no conceivalfie event, however extraordinary, is 
impossible ; and therefore, if by the term miracles 
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we mean only “ extremely wonderful events," there 
can be no just ground for denying the possibility 
of their occurrence. 

But when we turn from the question of tho 
possibiliiy of miracles, however they may be de- 
fined, in the abstract, to that respecting tho 
grounds upon which we are justified in believing 
any particular miracle, Hume's aiguments have a 
very different value, for they resolve themselves 
into a simple statement of the dictates of common 
sense — which may be expressed in this canon : the 
more a statement of fact conflicts with proviou.s 
experience, the more complete must b(! the 
evidence which is to justify us in believing it. It 
is upon this principle that every one carries on the 
business of common life. If a man tolls me he saw 
a piebald horse in Piccadilly, I believe him without 
hesitation. The thing itself is likely enough, and 
there is no imaginable motive for histlecoivingino. 
But if the same person tells mo ho obsemul a zebra 
there, I might hesitate a little about accejiting his 
testimony, unless I were well satisllcHl, not only 
as to his previous acquaintance with zebras, but 
as to his powers and opportunities of obser- 
vation in the present case. If, however, my in- 
fonnant assured me that ho beheld a centiiur 
trotting down that famous thonjughfuro, I Hhould 
emphatically decline to credit his statemont ; and 
this even if he were the most saintly of men and 
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ready to suffer martyrdom in support of his belief. 
In such a case, I could, of course, entertain no 
doubt of the good faith of the witness; it would 
be only his competency, which unfortxmately has 
very little to do with good faith, or intensity of con- 
viction, which I should presume to call in question. 

Indeed, I hardly know what testimony would 
satisfy me of the existence of a live centaur. To 
put an extreme case, suppose the late Johannes 
Muller, of Berlin, the greatest anatomist and 
physiologist among my contemporaries, had barely 
affirmed that he had seen a live centaur, I should 
certainly have been staggered by the weight of an 
assertion coming from such an authority. But I 
could have got no further than a suspension of 
judgment. For, on the whole, it would have been 
more probable that oven he had fallen into some 
error of interpretation of the facts which came 
under his observation, than that such an animal 
as a centaur really existed. And nothing short of 
a careful monograph, by a highly competent 
investigator, accompanied by figures and measure- 
ments of all tho most important parts of a 
centaur, put forth under circumstances which 
could leave no doubt that falsification or misinter- 
pretation would moot with immediate exposure, 
could possibly onablo a man of science to fuel that 
he acted onnsciontiously, in expressing his belief 
in tho cxistouco of a centaur on tho ovidonce of 
testimony. 
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This hesitation about admitting the existence of 
such an animal as a centaur, be it observed, does 
not deserve reproach, as scepticism, but moderate 
praise, as mere scientific good faith. It need not 
imply, and it does not, so far as I am concerned, 
any d priori hypothesis that a centaur is an 
impossible animal ; or, that his existence, if he did 
exist, would violate the laws of nature. Indubit* 
ably, the organisation of a centaur presents a 
variety of practical difficulties to an anatomist and 
physiologist ; and a good many of those generalisa- 
tions of our present experience, which we are 
pleased to call laws of nature, would be upset by 
the appearance of such an animal, so that we 
should have to frame new laws to cover our 
extended experience. Every wise man will admit 
that the possibilities of nature are infinite, and 
include centaurs ; but he will not the less feel it 
hia duty to hold fast, for tho present, by tho 
dictum of Lucretius, “ Nam corto ox vivo Contauri 
non fit imago,” and to cast tho entire burthen of 
proof, that centaurs exist, on the shoulders of those 
who ask him to believe tho statement. 

Judged by tho canons either of common sense, 
or of science, which are indeed one and the same,^ 
all miracles ” are centaurs, or they would not bt^ 
miracles ; and men of sense and science will deal 

1 See aljove (p. 68) tlio pregnant apliorisni, ‘‘pliiloaophical 
cloeifiionH arc nothing hut tho reflections of common life, method- 
ised and corrected,*’ [1893.] 
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with them on the same principles. No one who 
wishes to keep well within the limits of that which 
he has a right to assert will affirm that it is im- 
possible that the sun and moon should ever have 
been made to appear to stand still in the valley of 
Ajalon; or that the walls of a city should have 
fallen clown at a trumpet blast ; or that water was 
turned into wine ; because such events are contrary 
to uniform experience and violate laws of nature. 
For aught he can prove to the contrary, such events 
may appear in the order of nature to-morrow. 
But common sense and common honesty alike 
oblige him to demand from those who would have 
him believe in the actual occurrence of such events, 
evidence of a cogency proportionate to their 
departure from probability; evidence at least as 
strong as that, which the man who says he has 
seen a centaur is bound to produce, unless he is 
content to be thought either more than credulous 
or less than honest. 

But are there any miracles on record, the 
evidence for which fulfils the plain and simple 
requirements alike of elementary logic and of 
elementary morality ? 

Hume answers tjiia question without the small- 
est hesitation, and with all the authority of a 
historical specialist : — 

is not to l»o foanil, in all history, any miraclo attested 
by a aiilliciont nuiixbor of men, of such unquestioned goodness, 
education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion iu 
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themselves ; of such undoubted integrity, as to place thenx 
beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive othora ; of such, 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, ns to have a 
great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any false- 
hood ; and at the same time attesting facts, performed in such n 
public manner, and in so celebrated a pait of the world, as to 
render the detection unavoidable : All which circumstances 
are rerpiisite to give us a full assumnee of the testimony of men/* 
HIV. p. 136.) 

These are grave assertions ; brxt they are least 
likely to he challenged by those ■who have made 
it their business to weigh evidence and to give 
their decision, under a due sense of the moral 
responsibility which they incur in so doing. 

It is probable that few persons who procliiim 
their belief in miracles have considered what, 
would be necessary to jmstify that belief in the 
case of a professed modem miraole-workcr. Sup- 
pose, for example, it is affirmed that A.B. died 
and that C.D. brought him to lifo iigain. Let it 
bo granted that A.B. and C.I), are persons of 
unimpeacliahle honour and voracity ; that O.D. is 
the next heir to A.B.’s estate, and therefore had 
a strong motive for not bringing him to life agiiiii ; 
and that all A.B.’s relations, rosiHJctable persons 
who bore him a strong affection, or luul otherwises 
an interest in his being alive, declared that they 
saw him die. Furthermore, lot A.B, be seen after 
his recovery by all his friends and noighhours, and 
let his and their depositions, that he is now alive, 
be taken (Jowp before a magistmto of known 
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integrity and acuteness ; would all this constitute 
even presumptive evidence that O.D. had worked 
a miracle ? Unquestionably not. For the most 
important link in the whole chain of evidence is 
wanting, and that is the proof that A.B, was really 
dead. The evidence of ordinary observers on such 
a point as this is absolutely worthless. And, even 
medical evidence, unless the physician is a person 
of unusual knowledge and skill, may have little 
more value. Unless careful thermometric observa- 
tion proves that the temperature has sunk below 
a certain i^oint ; unless the cadaveric stiffening of 
the muscles has become well established ; all tlie 
ordinary signs of death may be fallacious, and the 
intervention of C.D. may have had no more to do 
withA.B.’s restoration to life than any other fortuit- 
ously coincident evont. 

It may bo said that .such a coincidence would 
be more wonderful than the miracle itself. Nover- 
theles.s history acquaints us with coincidences as 
marvellous. 

On tho 19th of February, 1842, Sir Robert Sale 
hold Jtdlalabad with a small English force and, 
daily expecting attack from an overwhelming 
force of Afghans, had spent three months in in- 
cessantly labouring to improve the fortifications of 
the town. Akbar Khan had approached within 
a f(iw miles, and an onslaught of his army was 
sup])osod to be imminent. That luorniiig uu 
ciurthquako — 
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“nearly destroyed the town, threw down the greater part of the 
parapets, the central gate with the adjoining bastions, and a 
part of the new bastion which flanked it. Three other bastions 
were also nearly destroyed, whilst soveml large breaches were 
made in the curtains, and the Peshawur side, eighty feet long, 
was quite piacticable, the ditch being fllled, and the descent easy. 
Thus, in one moment, the labours of three months were in a great 
measure destroyed.” ^ 

If Akbar Khan had happened to give orders 
for 'an assault in the early morning of the 19th of 
February, what good follower of the Prophet could 
have doubted that Allah had lent his aid ? As it 
chanced, however, Mahometan faith in the miracu- 
lous took another turn ; for the energetic defenders 
of the post had repaired the damage by the end of 
the month; and the enemy, finding no signs of 
the earthquake when they invested the i)laco, 
ascribed the supposed immunity of Jellalabod to 
English witchcraft. 

But the conditions of belief do not vary with 
time or place ; and, if it is undeniable that evidence 
of so complete and weighty a character is needed, 
at the present time, for the establishment of 
the occurrence of such a wonder as that sup- 
posed, it has always been needful. Those who 
study the extant records of miracles with due 
attention will judge for themselves how far it has 
ever been supplied. 

of Cajitain Broadfoot, garriHOii ciigiueiir, (luoted iu 
Kaye’s Jfylmiistan. 
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THEISM; EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY 

Hume seems to have had but two hearty dislikes : 
the one to the English nation, and the other to all 
the professors of dogmatic theology. The one 
aversion ho vented only privately to his friends; 
but, if he is ever bitter in his public utterances, 
it is against priests^ in general and theological 
enthusiasts and fanatics in particular ; if he ever 
seems insincere, it is when he wishes to insult 
theologians by a parade of sarcastic respect. One 
need go no further than the peroration of the 
‘‘ Essay on Miracles ” for a characteristic illustra- 
tion. 

^ In a noto to tlio Essay on Superatition and Enthusiasm, 
Humois juiridul to dofino what ho means by this term. *'By 
Iiricsts I iiiidorstand only the nretendei’s to power and dominion, 
and to a HUperior Sfinotily of character, distinct from virtue and 
good monils. Thtiso are very dilloront from d&rgymm^ who are 
sot apart t<) tins care of sacred matters, and tho conducting our 
public (Itivotions with greater decency and order. There is 
no rank of incu more to Ue respectc<l tlian tho latter.^*— (III. p. 
83 .) 
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am tho bettor pleased with the method of reasoning here 
delivered, as I think it may servo to confound those dangerous 
friends and disguised enemies to the Christian Jlcligion who 
have undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded on Faiths not on reason, and 
it is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is 
by no moans fitted to endure. . , . the Christian religion not 
only was at first attended with miracles, but even at this day 
cannot be believed by any reasonable person without one. 
Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its voracity ; And 
whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious of a 
continual mimcle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination 
to believe what is most contrary to custom and experience.” — 
(IV. pp, 153, 154.) 

It is obvious that, here and clsowhcro, TTumc, 
adopting a popular confusion of ideas, uses religion 
as the equivalent of dogmatic theology; and, 
therefore, ho says, with perfect justice, that 
“ religion is nothing but a species of philosophy " 
(iv. p 171). Here no doubt lies tho root of his 
antagonism. Tho quarrels of theologians and 
philosophers have not boon about religion, but 
about philosophy; and philosophers not unfre- 
quontly scorn to entertain the same fooling 
towards theologians that .sportsmen cherish 
towards poachers. “ There cannot be two passions 
more neai-ly resembling each other than hunting 
and philosophy,” says Hume. And philasoithic 
huntera are given to think, that, wliilo they pursue 
tnitli for its own sake, out of pure love for the 
chase (perhaps mingled with a little human weak- 
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ness to be thought good shots), and by open and 
legitimate methods ; their theological competitors 
too often care merely to supply the market of 
establishments ; and disdain neither the aid of 
the snares of superstition, nor the cover of the 
darkness of ignorance. 

Unless some foundation was given for this im- 
pres>sion by the theological writers whose works 
had fallen in Hume's way, it is difficult to account 
for the depth of feeling which so good-natured a 
man manifests on the subject. 

Thus ho writes in the '' Natural History of 
Eeligion,” with quite unusual acerbity : 

**Tho chief objection to it [the ancient heathen mythology] 
with regard to this planet is, that it is not ascertained by any 
just reason or authority. The ancient tradition insisted on hy 
heathen priests and thcologers is but a weak foundation : and 
transmitted also such a number of contradictory repoilis, sup- 
ported all of them by ei^ual authority, that it became absolutely 
impossible to fix a iirefcronco among them. A few volumes, 
therefore, must contain all the polemical writings of pagan 
priests : And their whole theology must consist more of tradi- 
tional stories and superstitious pincticos than of philosophical 
argument and c'ontrovorsy, 

** But whore theism forms the fundamental x)rinciplc of any 
poinilar religion, that tenet is so conformable to sound reason, 
that philosoidiy is apt to incorporate itself with such a system 
of theology. And if the other dogmas of that system be con- 
tained in a sacred book, such as the Alcoran, or bo determined 
by any visible authority, like that of the Koraan pontiff, 
speculative rcasonors naturally carry on their assent, and em- 
brace a theory, which has been instilled into them by their 
earliest education, and which also possesses some degree of 
consistence and unifonnity. But as these appearances are sure, 
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all of them, to prove deceitful, idiilosophy will very soon find 
herself very unequally yoked with her now associate; and 
instead of regulating each principle, os they advance together, 
she is at every turn perverted to servo the puiposes of suporati- 
tion. For besides the unavoidable incoherences, which must be 
reconciled and adjusteji, one may safely affim, that all popular 
theology, especially the scholastic, has a kind of appetite for 
absurdity and contradiction. If that theology went not heyond 
reason and common sense, her doctrines would appear too easy 
and familiar. Amazement must of necessity be raised: 
Mystery affected : Darkness and obscurity sought after : And a 
foundation of merit afforded to the devout votaries, who desire 
an opportunity of subduing their rebellious reason by tlio belief 
of the most unintelligible sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical history sufficiently confirms theso refhi^dion.s. 
When a controvoray is started, some people always 
with certainty to foretell the issue. Whichever opinifiu, say 
they, is most contrary to plain reason is sure to iirovail ; ev<‘n 
when the general interest of the system requires ii<»t that 
decision. Though tho reproach of heresy may, for soiiic^ time, 
be bandied about among tho disputants, it always rest« at la.st 
on the aide of reason. Any one, it is pnitended, that lias but 
learning enough of this kind to know the definition of 
Pcla^iav^ Hocinian^ SabclUan^ EiUychian^ Eesioriftmt 

MonotlielitOi &c., not to mention Proteatant, whoso fato in yet 
uncertain, will bo convinced of tho tnith of this obsorvalioii. 
It is thus a system becomes absurd in tho end, merely from its 
being reasonable and philosophical in tho beginning. 

“ To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such ffcblc 
maxims as theso, that U is inpossihU for the same tliintf fo he 
aiid not to hCt that the whole is greater than a ^nrl, tlmt two and 
three makefioe^ is protending to stop tho ocean with a Irtilrusli, 
Will you sot up profane reason against sacred mystery ? 
punishment is great enough for your impiety. And tho name 
fires which worn kindled for heretics will servo also ftn' the 
destiuction of philosoiihors.’' — (IV. pp. 481 — 3.) 

Holding these opinions respecting the recognised 
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systems .of theology and their professors, Hume, 
nevertheless, seems to have had a theology of his 
own; that is to say, he seems to have thought 
(though, as will appear, it is needful for an expositor 
of his opinions to speak veiy guardedly on 
this point) that the problem of theism is suscept- 
ible of scientific treatment, with something more 
than a negative result. His opinions are to be 
gathered from the eleventli section of the “Inquiry” 
(1748); from the “ Dialogues concerning Natural 
Ttoligion,” which were written at least as early as 
1761, though not published till after his death; 
and from the “ Natural History of Religion,” pub- 
lished in 1757. 

In the first two pieces, the reader is left to judge 
for himself which interlocutor in the dialogue 
ropresonts the thoughts of the author ; but for the 
views put forward in the last, Hume accepts the 
responsibility. Unfortunately, this essay deals 
almost wholly with the historical development of 
theological ideas; and, on the question of the 
philosophical foundation of theology, does little 
more than express the writer’s contentment with 
tho argument from design. 

TIhj wlitilti friwiio of iiaturci bespeaks an Intelligent 
Author ; and uo rational iiKiuirer can, after serious reflection, 
suHpond his holiof a moment with regard to the primary prin- 
ciplcH of g(!nuinu ThoiHin and Religion. —(IV. p. 436,) 

“ Were men led into the apprtdiension of invisible, intol- 
licrout. power, by a contemplation of tho works of nature, they 
could never possibly entertain any conception but of one 
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single being, who bestowed existence and order on tlxis vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts according to one regular 
plan or connected system. For though, to persons of a 
certain turn of mind, it may not appear altogether absurd, 
that several independent Tbcings, endowed with superior 
wisdom, might conspire in the contrivance and execution of 
one regular plan, yet is this a merely arbitrary supposition, 
which, even if allowed possible, must bo confessed neither to 
be supported by probability nor necessity. All things in the 
universe are evidently of a picco. Evorj^thing is adjusted to 
everything. One design prevails throughout the whole. And 
this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one author ; 
because the conception of different authors, without any dis- 
tinction of attributes or operations, serves only to give por- 
idexity to the imagination, without bestowing any satisfaction 
on the understanding.’* — (IV. p. 442.) 


Thus Hume appears to have sincerely {iccopted 
the tvro fundaineutal conclusions of the argument 
from design; firstly, that a Deity exists; and, 
secondly, that He possesses attributes more or loss 
allied to those of human intelligence. But, at this 
embryonic stage of theology, Hume’s progress is 
arrested ; and, after a survey of the development 
of dogma, his '' general corollary ” is that — 

“The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an moxplhjnblo raystoiy. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only 
ro.sult of our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. 
Dut such is the fniilty of human reason and such the irro- 
sistiljlc contagimr of opinion, that even this delibcmte doubt 
could scarcely be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and 
opposing Olio sx>ccies of superstition to another, sot them a 
quaiTelliiig ; while we ourselves, dunug their fury and con- 
tention, happily make our esenpo into the calm, though obscure, 
regiona of philosopliy. ” — (IV. p. 61S.) 
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Thus it may be fairly presumed that Hume ex- 
presses his own sentiments in the words of the 
speech with which Philo concludes the “Dialogues.” 

“If tho whole of natural theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, thoiigh somewhat 
aiuhiguous, at least unclofincil proposition, Tlixit the muse or 
cmiscs of order i% the universe prohahly hear some remote mmlogy 
to human intelligence: If this proposition ho not (vtpu])lc of 
extension, variation, or more particular cxi)licatiou : If it 
aflbrils no inference that aifeets human life or can he tho 
source of any action or forhearaneo : And if the analogy, 
imperfect as it can ho carried no further than to tho human 
iiitolligonco, and cannot he transferred, with any appearuneo 
of probability, to tho other qualities of tho mind ; if this really 
ho -the case, what can tho most inquisitive, contemplative, 
and religious man do more than give a plain, philosophical 
assent to tho proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe 
that the arguments on which it is established exceed tho 
objections which lie against it? Some astonishment indeed 
will natmully arise from the gnsntncHS of tho object; some 
molanelioly from its obscurity ; some contempt of human 
reason, that it can give no solution more satisfactory with 
regard to so extraordinary an«l magnificent a ([uestion. But 
holieVG mo, Clcanthos, tho most natural sentiment which a 
well-disposed mind will feel on this ocjuihxoii, is a longing 
desire and cxj)cclation that Heaven would he pleased to dis- 
si[)ato, at least alleviate, this profound ignorance, by allVmling 
some more pariiiuilar revelation to mankind, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attrihules, and operations of tho 
Divine ohj(!Cfc of our faith/' ^ — (II, jqj. f)47 — 8.) 


^ It is needless to (piote the. rest (d' the ]«iHaage, though I cannot 
refrain from oljserving that the rocoinnHuidatiou which it contains 
that a “ man of lottcvs ” should become aphiloHophical He.e-]jti« as 
“ the tirst and most esseniial stojj towards ludnga sound believing 
tUiristian,*' though iidojded amt largely acted upon ]iy ninny a 
champion oforllmdoxy m these days, is qucstiunahlc in taste, jf it 
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Such being the sum total of Hume’s conclusions 
it cannot be said that his theological burden is a 
heavy one. But, if we turn from the Natural 
History of Religion,” to the “Treatise,” the 
“Inquiry,” and the “ Dialogues,” the story of what 
happened to the ass laden with salt, who took to the 
water, irresistibly suggests itself. Hume’s theism, 
such as it is, dissolves away in the dialectic river, 
until nothing is left but the verbal sack in which 
it was contained. 

Of the two theistic propositions to which Hume 
is committed, the first is the afiSrmation of the 
existence of a God, supported by the argument 
from the nature of causation. In the “ Dialogues,” 
Philo, while pushing scepticism to its utmost 
limit, is nevertheless made to say that — 


where rcasonahle men treat thc«e wubjccts, the qiies- 
tiou can ii(3vcr he con('.eriuiig the //cwi/y, Init only the Nature of 
tlio Deity. The former truth, as yf)U will observe, is umiueslion- 
a})l 0 nutl self-evident. Nothing exists without a cause, niid the 
original cause of this universe (whiitovor it he) wo call Ood, 
and piously ascribe to him every si)0cies of porfection,” — (II. p. 
439 .) 

The expositor of Hume, who wishes to do liis 
worlc thoroughly, as far as it goes, cannot but fall 


ho meant as a jest, and mruu than ((ucstionahlo in inoralily, if it is 
to bo talct'ji in earnest. To protend that you helievo any doetiino 
for no hettor reason than tlmt you douht everything else, would he 
dishonest, if it wore not preposterous. 
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into perplexity ^ when he contrasts this language 
with that of the sections of the third part of the 
** Treatise,” entitled, IVTiy a Cause is Always Nem-- 
s(vry and Of the Idea of Necessary Oonmxion, 

It is there shown at large that, “every demonstra- 
tion whicli has been produced for the necessity of a 
cause is fallacious and sophistical” (L p. 111) ; it 
is affirmed, that “there is no absolute nor meta- 
physical nneossity that every beginning of existence 
should be attended with such an object” [as a 
cause] (1. p, 227) } and it is roundly asserted, that 

* A iiori^loxity which is increased rather than diminished by 
Home paHHages in a luttor to Gill»ert Elliot of Minto (March 10, 
1751). nunm says, ‘^Ycm would perceive hy the sample I 
havt? given you that I make Oloanthes the hero of the dialogue ; 
wliatever you <rau think of, to strengthen that side of the argii- 
iiiHit, will bn most a(!ceptul)h^ to ino.^ Any propensity you 
iniagim^ I hav«« to the oth(*r side crept in upon mo against my 
will ; ami 'tin not long iigo that I burned an old manuscript 
IhjoU, wrote, lud’oro I was twenty, which contained, page after 
page, the gradual progress of my thoughts on this head. It 
iiegaii with an iinxioiw «c<mt after arguments to confirm the 
eommou opinion ; doubts stole m, dissipated, returned ; were 
again dlHsipatml, returned again ; and it was a poipetnal struggle 
of a u'HtlcHH imaginiition against iiiolination—perhaps against 
r«‘UMOii. ... I could wish (dttanthes' armimciit eoiihl ho so 
iiualyMod as to he nMuhn’ocl ipiito formal and regular, The pro- 
pensity <if tho mind towards it —unless that propensity wore as 
strong and nniveiml as that tohelievi^ in our senses and«xx)er- 
iotice- will still, 1 am afraid, ho (esteemed a suspicious founda- 
tion. *Tis IwoHj 1 wish for ymr assistanite. Wo must endeavour 
to prove that this propensity is somewhat difforemt from our 
imiHiiation to iiml «ur own figiircH in tho (douds, our faces in the 
moon, tmr passioim and smitinmnts even in inanimate matter, 
SiU'h an im-liimtion may ami might to ho controlled, and can never 
he a legitimate ground of assent,'' (Burton, Life^ I. pp. 381 — 
3.) Thi* pieture of Ilumo hero dmwn unconseiously hy his owui 
hfiml, is imliko enough to tho popuhir cornu*, ptiou of him as a 
niivlcHH siM‘ptie, loving doubt for doubt's sake. 
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it is “ easy for us to conceive any object to be non- 
existent this moment and existent the next, with- 
out conjoining to it the distinct idea of a. cause or 
productive principle (I. p. 111). So far from the 
axiom, that whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause of existence, being self-evident/' as Philo 
calls it, Hume spends the greatest care in showing 
that it is nothing but the product of custom, or 
experience. 

And the doubt thus forced upon one, whether 
Philo ought to be taken as Hume's niouthjiiecc 
even so far, is increased when wc reflect that we 
are dealing with an acute reasoner* and that 
there is no difficulty in drawing the deduction 
from Hume's own definition of a cause, that the 
very phrase, a first cause/' involves a contradic- 
tion in terms. He lays down that, — 

“ *Tis an cstablisliud axiom both in irntuml and moral |jhil« 
osopliy, that ail object, which exists for any tinio in its I’uH 
porrection without i)rotlucing another, is not its solo (<anHij ; Imt 
is assisted by some other principle which pnslit?s it fnnii its state 
of inactivity, and makes it exert that Cinergy, of which it was 
secretly possessed.”— (I. p. 106.) 

Now the first cause" is assumed to have (ex- 
isted from all eternity, up to the moment at which 
the universe came into existence. Ilcncc it cannot 
he the sole cause of the univerKo; in fact, it was 
no cause at all until it was "asHistcsl by .some 
other principle”; consequently the 

first cause," so far as it produces the universt^, 
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is in reality an effect of that other principle. 
Moreover, though, in the person of Philo, Hume 
assumes the axiom that whatever begins to exist 
must have a cause,” which he denies in the 
“ Treatise,” he must have seen, for a child may see, 
that the assumption is of no real service. 

Suppose Y to be the imagined first cause and 
Z to be its effect. Let the letters of the alphabet, 
a, &, c, d, e, /, g, in tlieir order, represent successive 
moments of time, and let g represent the partic- 
ular moment at which the eflfect Z makes its 
appearance. It follows that the cause Y could 
not have existed "in its full perfection” during 
tlie time cs— e, for if it had, then the effect Z would 
have come into existence during that time, which, 
by the hypothesis, it did not do. The cause Y, 
therefore, must have come into existence at/, and if 
" everything that comes into exitsence has a cause,” 
Y must have had a cause X operating at 6, X a cause 
W operating at d ; and so on, ad injinihm} 

If the only demonstrative argument for the ex- 
istence of a Deity, which Hume advances, thus 
literally, "goes to water” in the solvent of his 
philosophy, the reasoning from the evidence of 
design does not fare much better. If Hume really 

^ Kant employs substantially tlio same argument : — “Wiirde 
dashbchstc Weaen in dieaer Ketto der Bodingmigen stehen, so 
wiinle es selbst cin Glicd der Reihe dorselben aein, iind eben so 
wio die niedoron Glieder, deneu ea vprgesctzt ist, iiocli fernere 
Unteraucliimgen wegcn aeinos noelv liolieren Gruiidos crfabren.” 
— KrUih Ed. Hurteusteiii, p. 422 
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knew of any valid reply to Philo’s arguments in 
the following passages of the “ Dialogues/’ he lias 
dealt unfairly by the reader in concealing it : — 

''But because I know you are not much swayed by names 
and authorities, I shall endeavour to show you, a little moro 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphistn, which 
you have embraced ; and shall prove that there is no ginuml 
to suppose a plan of the world to be formed in the Divine 
mind, consisting of distinct ideas, diiferently arranged, in the 
same manner as an architect forms in his head the plan of a 
house which he intends to execute. 

" It is not easy, I own, to see what is gained hy this sup- 
position, whether we judge the matter by Meason or hy JSxpcr- 
ienee. We are still obliged to mount higher in order to fuwl 
the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as satisfactory 
and conclusive. 

JRmson. (I mean abstract reason, derived from inquiries rt 
priori) he not alike mute with regard to all questions concern- 
ing cause and effect, this sentence at least it will venture to 
pronounce ; That a mental world, or universe of hlcas, requires 
a cause as much as does a material world or universe of 
objects ; and, if similar in its arrangement, must require a 
similar cause. For what is there in this subject, which wlumlcl 
occasion a different conclusion or inference? In an abstnu‘1; 
view they are entirely alike ; and no difficulty atteinls the one 
supposition, which is not common to both of tluun. 

" Again, when we will needs force JSxpcrUnne to pronounce 
some sentence, oven on those subjects which lie beyond licr 
sphere, neither can she perceive any material diircreiifto in tliis 
particular, between these two kinds of worlds j but lindN them 
to be governed by similar principles, and to depend upon an 
equal variety of causes in their operations. Wo have spcciunms 
in miniature of both of them. Our own mind resembles the 
one \ a vegetable or animal body the other. Let oxijoriencti, 
therefore, judge from these samples. Nothing seems morn 
delicate, with regard to its causes, than thought : and as these 
causes never operate in two persons after the same manner, sn 
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we never find two persons who think exactly alike. Nor indeed 
does the same poi-son think exactly alike at any two different 
periods of time. A difference of age, of the disposition of his 
body, of weather, of food, of company, of books, of passions ; 
any of these particulai’s, or others more minute, are sufficient to 
alter the curious maohineiy of thought, and communicate to it 
very dilFcrent movements and operations. As far as we can 
judge, vegetables and animal bodies arc not more delicate in 
their motions, nor depend upon a gi-eater variety or more 
curious adjustment of springs and principles. 

‘*IIow, therefore, shall wo satisfy ourselves concerning the 
cause of that Being whom you suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of anthropomoirphsm, the ideal 
world in which you tiaeo the material? Have wo not the 
same reason to trace the ideal world into another ideal world, 
or new intelligent i)rinciplo ? But if wo stop and go no 
farther ; why go so far ? Why not stop at the material world ? 
How can wo satisfy ourselves without going on in infinUmn ? 
And after all, what satisfaction is there in that infinite pro- 
gression ? Lot us rninombor the story of the Indian philosopher 
and his (dophant. It was never more applicable than to the 
jn’osent subjt^ct. If the material world rests upon a similar 
ideal world, this ideal world must rest upon some other j and 
so on without end. It were better, therefore, never to look 
beyond the present material world. By supposing it to contain 
the priindplo of its onlwr within itself, wo really assort it to be 
God ; and tho sooner we arrive at that Divine Being, so much 
the hotter. When you go one step beyond tho mundane system 
you only exijite an impusitivo humour, which it is iinpossiblo 
ever to satisfy, 

*‘To say, that the difforont ideas which compose the reason 
of tho Supremo Being, fall into order of tlionisolvcH and by 
their own natures, is really to talk without any pMciso mean- 
ing. If it has a moaning, I would fain know why it is not 
as good sojiso to say, that tho parts of tho material world 
fall into order of themselveH, and by their own nature. Can 
the one upiniou be intelligible while the other is not so?” 
HH. pp. 401-^4.) 

VOL. VI N 
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Cleantlies, in replying to Philo’s discourse, says 
that it is very easy to answer his arguments ; but, 
as not unfrequently happens with controversialists, 
he mistakes a reply for an answer, when he 
declares that — 

*^The order and arrangement of nature, tlio muioua adjust- 
ment of final causes, tlie plain use and intention of every part 
and organ; all these bespeak in the cloarest language one 
intelligent cause or author. The heavens and the cortli 
join in the same testimony. The whole chorus of natures 
raises one hymn to the praises of its Creator/*— (II. p. 
466.) 

Though the rhetoric of Cleantlies may be 
admired, its irrelevancy to the point at issue 
must be admitted. Wandering still further int<i 
the region of declamation, he works himself into 
a passion : 

“ You alone, or almost alone, disturb this genoral liarTiiony, 
You start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections; You ask nm 
what is the cause of this cause ? I know not : I (iiirii not : 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deity ; and Inu’e I 
stop my iiKimiy. Lot those go furtlier who mi winer or 
more outerprxsing/* — (II. p. 460.) 

In other words, 0 Cloanthcs, reasoning having 
taken you as far as you want to go, you tlodintt 
to advance any further; even tliougli you fully 
admit that tlie very same reasoning forbids you 
to stop where you are pleased to cry halt [ But 
this is simply forcing your reason to abdicate in 
favour of your caprice. It is impossibla to 
imagine that Hume, of all men in the worhl. 
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could have rested satisfied with such an act of 
high-treason against the sovereignty of philosophy. 
We may rather conclude that the last word of 
the discussion, which he gives to Philo, is also his 
own. 

“ If I am still to remain in. utter ignorance of causes, and 
can absolutely give an explication of nothing, I shall never 
ostoein it any advantage to shove off for a moment a diffi- 
culty, which, you acknowledge, must immediately, in its 
full force, recur upon mo. Naturalists^ indeed very justly 
explain particular effects by more general causes, though 
tliese general caiiaos should remain in the end totally iney- 
plicahlo; hut they never surely thought it satisfactory to 
explain a particular effect by a particular cause, which was 
no more to bo accounted for than the effect itself. An 
ideal systcin, arranged of itself, without a precedent design, 
is not a -whit more explicable than a material one, which 
attains its or<ler iu a like manner; nor is there any more 
diiliculty in the latter supposition than in the former."— (II. p. 
400 .) 

It is obvious that, if Hume bad been pushed, 
bo must have admitted that his opinion concerning 
tlio existcnco of a God, and of a certain remote 
resemblaiico of bis intellectual nature to that of 
mail, was an hypothesis ■which might possess more 
or loss probability, but, on his own principles, 
was incapable of auy approach to demonstration. 
And to all attempts to make any practical use 
of his theism; or to prove the existence of the 
attributes of ijifuiito wisdom, benevolence, justice, 
and the like, which are usually ascribed to the 

' I.e. Natural philosophers. 

n2 
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Deity, by reason, ho opposes a searching critical 
negation.^ 

The object of the speech of the imaginary 
Epicurean in the eleventh section of the “ Inquiry, 
entitled "Of a Particular Providence and of a 
Future State,” is to invert the argument of Bishop 
Butler’s "Analogy.” 

That famous defence of theology against the 
a priori scepticism of Freethinkers of the 
eighteenth century, who based their arguments 
on the inconsistency of the revealed scheme of 
salvation with the attributes of the Deity, consists, 
essentially, in conclusively proving that, from a 
moral point of view, Nature is *at least as repre- 
hensible as oi'thodoxy. If you tell me, says 
Butler, in effect, that any part of revealed 
religion must bo false because it is inconsistent 
with the divine attributes of justice and mercy ; 
I beg leave to point out to you, that there arc 
undeniable natural facts which arc fully open to 
the same objection. Since you admit that nature 
is the work of God, you are forced to allow that 
such facts are consistent with his attributes. 
Therefore, you must also admit, that the parallel 
facts in the scheme of orthodcjxy arc also con- 
sistent with them, and all your argunumts to the 
contrary fall to the ground. Q.E.'D. In fact, tluj 

^ Humo's letter io Mure oi’ CuLlwell, etjutiiiuiiig a critioiHm 
of Leechmaii’s tjerniou (Uiirton, 1. ICS), liear.4 Htrongly on 
this point. 
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solid sense of Butler left the Deism of the 
Freethinkers not a leg to stand upon. Perhaps, 
however, he did not remember the wise saying 
that A man seemeth right in his own cause, but 
another cometh after and judgeth him/’ Hume’s 
Epicurean philosopher adopts the main arguments 
of the Analogy,” but unfortunately drives them 
home to a conclusion of which the good Bishop 
would hardly have approved. 

deny a Providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, who guides the course of events, and punishes the 
vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards the 
virtuous with honour and success in all their undertakings. 
But surely I deny not the course itself of events which lies 
open to every one’s inquiry and examination. I acknowledge 
that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 
more peace of mind than vice, and moots with a more favoxir 
ahlo reception from the world. I am sensible that, according 
to the past experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy 
of human life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity 
and happiness. I never balance between the virtuous and the 
viciotis course of life ; but am sensible that, to a well-disposed 
mind, (jvery advantage is on the side of the former. And what 
cun you siiy more, allowing all your suppositions and reason- 
ings ? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of things pro- 
ceeds Irmn intelligence and (h^sigu. But, whatever it proceeds 
from, the disposition itself, on wluch depends oitr happiness 
and misery, and (‘.onseipiently our conduct and doijortment in 
life, is still th<j sane.*. It is still open for mo, as well as you, 
to regulate my Isdiaviour V)y my experience of past events. 
And if you affirm that, while a divino providence is allowed, 
ami a supreme distributive justice in the universe, I ought to 
«!Xpcct some more particular reward of the good, and pun- 
ishment of the. bad, l)cyond the ordinary course of events, I 
hero find the same fallacy which I have before endeavoured 
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to detect. You persist in imagining, that if wc grant that 
divine existence for which you so earnestly contend, you may 
safely infer consequences from it, and add something to the 
experienced order of nature by arguing from the attributes 
which you ascribe to your gods. You seem not to remember 
that all your reasonings on this subject can only bo drawn 
from effects to causes ; and that every argument, deduced from 
causes to effects, must of necessity bo a gross sophism, since 
it is impossible for you to know anything of tlio cause, but 
what you have antecedently not inferred, but discovered to the 
full, in the effect, 

‘'But what must a philosopher think of tlioso vain reasoners 
who, instead of regarding the present scone of things as tlm 
sole object of their contemplation, so far reverse the whoh) 
course of nature, as to render this life merely a passage to 
something further ; a porch, which leads to a gi'eater and 
vastly different building; a prologue which serves only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace and iiropri(Jty ? 
Whence, do you think, can such philosophers derive tlicir 
idea of the gods ? From tlicir own conceit and imagination 
surely. For if they derive it from the ju’esent phenomena, 
it would never point to anything further, but must bo exactly 
adjusted to them. That the divinity may possibly ho endowed 
with attributes which wo have never s(jGn exerted ; may be 
governed by principles of action which wo cannot discowu’ to 
be satisfied ; all this will freely bo allowed. But still tliw is 
mere possihility and hypothesis. Wc never can hav(i reason 
to infer any attributes or any principles of action in him, but 
so far as we know them to have boon exerted and satislied, 

“u4r<? there any marks qf a dwtrihntivc justice in the. wnrldi 
If you answer in the affirmative, I conclude that .since jiwfi( 5 c. 
hero exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in the iH!gativc, 

I conclude that you have then no reason to ascribe justice, in 
our sense of it, to the gods. If you hold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, by saying that the justice of the gods 
at present exerts itself in part, but not in its full extent, I 
answer that you have no reason to give it any particular 
extent, hut only so far as you^soo it, at prmntt exert itself, ** 
(ly pp. 164—6.> 
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Thus, the Freethinkers said, the attributes of 
the Deity being what they are, the scheme of 
orthodoxy is inconsistent with them ; whereupon 
Butler gave the crushing reply: Agreeing with 
you as to the attributes of the Deity, nature, by 
its existence, proves that the things to which you 
object are quite consistent with them. To whom 
enters Hume's Epicurean with the remark : Then, 
{IS nature is our only measure of the attributes of 
the Deity in their practical manifestation, what 
warranty is there for supposing that such measure 
is anywhere transcended ? That the “ other side 
of nature, if there be one, is governed on different 
principlOvS from this side ? 

Truly on this topic silence is golden; while 
speech roaches not even the dignity of sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal, and is but the weary 
chittcr of an endless logomachy. One can but 
suspect that Hume also had reached this con- 
viction; and that his shadowy and inconsistent 
theism was the expression of his desire to rest in 
a state of mind, which distinctly excluded nega- 
tion, while it included as little as possible of 
affirmation, respecting a problem which he felt 
to bo hopelessly insoluble. 

But, whatever might be the views of the 
philosopher as to the arguments for theism, the 
historian could have no doubt respecting its 
many-shaped existence, and the great part which 
it has played in the ^orld. Here, then, was a 
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body of natural facts to be investigated scientific- 
ally, and the result of Hume's inquiries is 
embodied in the remarkable essay on the 
“Natural History of Religion,” Hume antici- 
pated the results of modern investigation in 
declaring fetishism and polytheism to be the 
form in which savage and ignorant men naturally 
clothe their ideas of the unknown influences 
which govern their destiny; and they are poly- 
theists rather than monotheists because, — 

, The first ideas of religion arose, not from a eoiUcm- 
plation of the works of uatnro, l>ut from a uonecru with regard 
to the events of life, and from tliu iiituissant ]ioj»c« and fears 
wliich actuate the human mind. . . , in onlor Ui cany men's 
attention beyond the present eourse of things, or hwl them 
into any infcrenco concerning invisihlo intnlligont power, tliey 
must ho actuated hy some passion whicih proinids their thought 
and rofloction, some motive which urg<*s their first ominiiy. 
But what passion shall wo havo rcc^onrs^j to, for explaining an 
cffoct of such mighty conseqmaicj*, ? Kf»t spcjculalivo curiosity 
moroly, or tho pure love of truth. 'I’hat motivo is too refined 
for such gross api»rehcnaions, and would lead imui into onqtiirifis 
concerning tho frame of nature, a subject too largo and coinpro* 
honsivo for their narrow eajiacitics. Mo imssioMs, therefore, can 
bo supposed to work on such harharians, but tho cn’dinniy aflee.- 
tious of human life ; tho anxious (^oiiC(!rn for bappinm, tint 
dread of future misery, tho terror of de.-ith, tho thirst of re- 
venge, th(3 appetite for food ami other neecHsarics. Agitated hy 
hopes and fears of this nature, esjaudally tho latter, men sent- 
tinizo, with a trembling curiosity, the ootirso of future causes, 
and Gxaniino tho various ami contrary (‘.vents of human life. 
And in this disordored stjcim, with eyes still morii disordered 
and astonished, they see the first obscure traces of divinity/'— 
(IV. pp. 443-4,) 
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The shape assumed by these first traces of 
divinity is that of the shadows of men's own 
minds, projected out of themselves by their 
imaginations : — 

** There is au universal tendency among mankind to conceive 
all beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object those 
ij[ualities with -which they are familiarly acquainted, and of 
which they are intimately conscious. . . . ^IcLQ xmTcmwn cames 
which continually employ their thought, appearing always in 
the same aspect, are all apprehended to be of the same kind or 
species. Nor is it long before we ascribe to them thought, and 
reason, and passion, and sometimes even the limbs and figures 
of men in order to biing them nearer to a resemblance with 
ourselves.”— (IV. pp. 446—7*) 

Hume asks whether polytheism really deserves 
the name of theism, 

“Our ancestors in Europe, before the revival of letters, 
believed as wo do at present, that there was one supreme God, 
the author of nature, wliose i)OWor, though in itself uncontrol- 
lable, was yet often exerted by the interposition of his angels 
and Hubordinato ministers, who executed his sacred purposes. 
But they also bcliovod, that all nature was full of other invisible 
powers ; fairies, goblins, elves, sprights ; beings stronger and 
mightier than men, but much inferior to the celestial natures 
who surround tlio throne of God, Now, suppose that any one, 
in ih(!.sc ages, had denied the existence of God and of his angels, 
would not his impiety justly have deserved the appellation of 
atheism, <weu though he had still allowed, by some odd capri- 
cious reasoning, that the xiopular stories of elves and fairies were 
just and well grounded ? The diiference, on the one hand, 
between such a pcnsoii and a genuine theist, is infinitely greater 
than that, on the other, botwmon him and one that absolutely 
excludes nil invisible intelligent power. And it is a fallacy, 
merely from the casual rosomblanco of names, without any 
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conformity of meaning, to rank suck opposite opinions under 
the same denomination. 

“To any one who considers justly of the matter, it will 
appear that the gods of the polytheists are no better than the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors, and merit as little as any pious 
worship and veneration. These pretended religionists are really 
a kind of superstitious atheists, and acknowledge no being that 
corresponds to our idea of a Deity. Ho first principle of mind 
or thought ; no supreme government and administration ; no 
divine contrivance or intention in the fabric of the world.”— 
(ly. pp. 460—61.) 

The doctrine that you may call an atheist 
anybody whose ideas about the Deity do not 
correspond with your own, is so largely acted 
upon by persons who are certainly not of Hume’s 
way of thinking and, probably, so far from having 
road him, would shudder to open any book 
bearing his name, except the " History of England,” 
that it is surprising to trace the theory of their 
practice to such a source. 

But on thinking the matter over, this theory 
seems so consonant with reason, that one feels 
ashamed of having suspected many excellent 
persons of being moved by mere malice and 
viciouaness of temper to call other folks atheists, 
when, after all, they have been obeying a purely 
intellectual sense of fitness. As Hume says, truly 
enough, it is a mere fallacy, because two people 
use the same names for things, the ideas of which 
are mutually exclusive, to rank such opposite 
opinions under the same denomination. If the 
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Jew says, that the Deity is absolute unity, and 
that it is sheer blasphemy to say that He ever 
became incarnate in the person of a man ; and, if 
tlie Trinitarian says, that the Deity is numerically 
three as well as numerically one, and that it is 
sheer blasphemy to say that He did not so become 
incarnate, it is obvious enough that each must be 
logically held to deny the existence of the other’s 
Deity, Therefore ; that each has a scientific right 
to call the other an atheist; and that, if he 
refrains, it is only on the ground of decency and 
good manners, which should restrain an honour- 
able man from employing even scientifically 
justifiable language, if custom has given it an 
abusive connotation. While one must agree with 
Hume, then, it is, nevertheless, to be wished that 
ho had not set the bad example of calling poly- 
theists “ superstitious atheists,” It probably did 
not occur to him that, by a parity of reasoning, 
the Unitarians might justify the application of 
the same language to the Ultramontanes, and vice 
versd. But, to return from a digression which 
may not bo wholly unprofitable, Hume proceeds 
to show in what manner polytheism incorporated 
physical and moral allegories, and naturally 
accepted hero-worship; and he sums up his 
views of tho first stages of the evolution of 
theology os follows; — 

"TUosothon aio tho general principles of polytheism, founded 
in Imnian nature, and little or nothing dependent on eaprioo or 
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accident. As the causes wliicli bestow hai)pmoss or misery, arc 
in general very little known and very uncertain, our anxious 
concern endeavours to attain a determinate idea of them ; and 
finds no better expedient tlian to represent tliem as intelligent, 
voluntary agents, like ourselves, only sonicwliat superior in 
power and wisdom. The limited influence of these agents, and 
their proximity to human weakness, introduce the various 
distiibution and division of their authority, and thereby give 
rise to allegory. The same ininciplos naturally deify mortals, 
superior in power, courage, or understanding, and produce hero- 
worship; together with fabulous history and mythological 
tmdition, in all its wild and unaccountable forms. And as an 
invisible spiritual intelligence is an object too refined for vulgar 
apprehension, men naturally aflix it to some sonsiljle represouta- 
tion ; such as cither the more conspicuous x>arts of nature, or 
the statues, images, and pictures, which a more refined age 
forms of its divinities,” — (IV. p. 461.) 

How did the further stage of theology, mono- 
theism, arise out of polythoism ? Hume replies, 
certainly not by reasonings from first causes or 
any sort of fine-drawn logic : — 

“Even at this day, and in Europe, ask any of the vulgar why 
he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of the world, ho will 
never mention the beauty of final causes, of which ho is wholly 
ignorant ; He wdll not hold out his hand and bid yon contoni- 
lilato the suppleness and variety of joints in his lingers, their 
bending all one way, the counterpoise which they rctmive from 
the thumb, the softness and fleshy parts of the imside of the 
hand, with all tho other circunistaiiccs whicdi render that 
member fit for the use to which it wa.s diistiiind. To tluiso he has 
been long accustomed ; and he hchohls them with listlessnesH and 
unconcom. Ho will toll you of the sudden and unexpected death 
of such-a-oiio ; tho fall and bruise of such another ; the oxcesBivo 
drought of this season ; tho cold and rains of another. 'rhft.so ho 
ascribes to the iuiniodiato operation of Providence : And such 
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events as, with good reasoners, aro tlie chief difficulties in admit- 
ting a Supremo Intelligence, are with him the solo argaments for 

it. . . . 

We may conclude therefore, upon the whole, that since the 
vulgar, in nations which havo emhraced the doctrine of theism, 
still build it upon irrational and superstitious grounds, they are 
never led into that opinion by any process of argument, but by 
a cortain train of thinking, more suitablo to their genius and 
capacity. 

It may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation, that though 
moil admit the cxistouco of several limited deities, yot there is 
somo ono God, whom, in a particular manner, they make the 
object of their worship and adoration. They may oithor sui>- 
poao, that, in the distribution of power and temtory among the 
Gods, their nation was subjected to the jurisdiction of that 
particular deity ; ox, reducing heavenly objects to the model of 
things below, they may represent ono god as the prince or 
supremo magistmte of tho rest, who, though of the same nature, 
niloa them with an authority like that which an earthly sover- 
eign exerts over bis subjects and vassals. Whether this god, 
thoreforo, bo considered as their peculiar patron, or as tho 
gonoral sovereign of heaven, his votaries will endeavour, by 
every art, to insinuate themsclvos into his favour ; and suppos- 
ing him to bo pleased, like tlioinsclvos, with praise and flattery, 
there is no eulogy or exaggeration which will bo spared in th(?ir 
addresses to him. In proportion as men’s fears or distresses 
boeomo more urgent, they still invent new strains of adulation ; 
ainl even ho who outdoes his predecessor in swelling the titles 
of his divinity, is sure to bo ouidono by his successor in newer 
and moro pomxmua epithets of praise. Thus they pniceod, till 
at last they arrive at infinity itsidf, bcyoml which there is no 
further progress ; And it is well if, in striving to g<jt further, 
and to represent a magmft<;ont siinplicity, they run not into 
inexplicable mystery, and destroy the iutcdligeiit nature of their 
deity, on which ahnui any xational worship or adoration can bo 
fouiidtHl. While they confine IhciUHelvcH to tho notion of a 
povfijct being, tho Creator of the world, th(*y coincide, by (diance, 
with the princiidea of reason and true philosophy ; though they 
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are guided to that notion^ not by reason, of which they are in a 
great measure incax^able, but by the adulation and fears of the 
moat vulgar superstition.” — (IV. pp. 463-6.) 

“Nay, if wo should suppose, what never happens, that a 
populai* religion were found, in which it was exi^ressly declared, 
that nothing but morality could gain the divine favour ; if 
an order of j)riesta were instituted to inculcate this opinion, 
in daily sermons, and with all the arts of persuasion ; yet so 
invetorato are the people's x»rojudices, that, for want of some 
other superstition they -would make the very attendance on 
these sermons the essentials of religion, rather than place 
them in virtue and good morals. The sublime prologue of 
Zaleucus' laws inspired not the Locrians, so far as we can 
learn, with any sounder notions of the mea,surea of a<icoptanco 
with the deity, than wore familiar to the other Greeks.”-— 
(IV. p. 605.) 

It has bGcn remarked that Hume's writings are 
singularly devoi<l of local colour ; of allusions to 
the scenes with which he was familiar, and to the 
people from whom he sprang. Yet, surely, the 
Lowlands of Scotland were more in his thoughts 
than the Zepliyrean promontory, and the hard 
visage of John Knox peered from* behind the 
mask of Zaleucus, when this passage left his pen. 
Nay, might not an acute Gorman critic discern 
therein a reminiscence of that eminently Scottish 
institution, a "Holy Fair"? where, as Hume's 
young contemporary sings : — 

u H # « opoiw out bis canid liarangues 
On xnucticc ami on morals ; 

All' air the godly imw in tlnuiigs 
To gio the jars and baiTtds 
A lift that day. 
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^'What signifies Ms barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason? 

His English style and gesture fine 
Are a’ clean out of season. 

Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some anld pagan heathen, 

The moral man ho does define, 

But ne*or a word o’ faith in 

That’s right that day,”^ 


^ Burns published the Holy Fair only ten years ai'tev 11 nine’s 
death. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SOUL: THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY 

Descartes taught that can absoluto diilercnco of 
kind separ.ates matter, aa th.at which poasessca 
extension, from spirit, cOS that which thhtka. 
They not only have no character in common, but 
it is inconceivable that they should have any. On 
the assumption, that the attributes of the two 
were wholly different, it appeared to bo a 
necessary consequence that the hypfithctical 
causes of these attributes — their respective 
substanoos — ^must bo totally dilforent. Notably, 
in the matter of divisibility, since that which has 
no extension cannot bo divisible, it seemed that 
the elioae pensavde, the soul, must bo an indivisible 
entity. 

Later philosophers, accepting this notion of the 
soul, wore naturally much perplexed to under- 
stand how, if matter and spirit hiwl nothing in 
common, they could act and react on one another. 
All the changes of matter being modes of motion. 
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the difficulty of understanding how a moving 
extended material body was to affect a think- 
ing thing which had no dimension, was as great 
as that involved in solving the problem of how 
to hit a nominative case witli a stick. Hence, 
the successors of Descartes either found them- 
selves obliged, with the Occasioiialists, to call in 
the aid of the Deity, who was supposed to be 
a sort of go-between betwixt matter and spirit ; 
or they had recourse, with LcibnitJ!:, to the doc- 
trine of pre-eatahlished harmony, which denied 
any influence of the body on the soul, or Dice 
and compared matter and spirit to two clocks so 
accurately regulated to keep time with ono 
another, that the ono struck whenever the other 
pointed to the hour; or, with Berkeley, they 
abolished the ‘^substance” of matter altogether, 
as a superfluity, though they failed to see that thii 
same arguments equally justified the abolition of 
soul as another superfluity, and the roduction of 
the universe to a series of events or phenonunui ; 
or, finally, with Spinoza, to whom Berkeley niak(iH 
a perilously close approach, they asserted the 
existence of only ono Hubstanco, with two chief 
attributes, the one, tlionght, and the other, exten- 
sion. 

There remaiiieil only one possible position, which, 
had it bcion taken up earlier, might have saved an 
immcinsity of trouble ; and that was to fiffirni that 
we do not, and cannot, know anything about the 

VOIi. VI o 
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substance ” either of the thinking thing, or of 
the extended thing. And Hume’s sound common * 
sense led him to defend the thesis which Locke 
had already foreshadowed, with respect to the 
question of the substance of the soul. Hume 
enunciates two opinions. The first is that the 
question itself is unintelligible, and therefore 
cannot receive any answer; the second is that 
the popular doctrine respecting the immateriality, 
simplicity, and indivisibility of a thinking sub- 
stance is a true atheism, and will serve to justify 
all those sentiments for which Spinoza is so 
universally infamous,” 

In support of the first opinion, Hume points out 
that it is impossible to attach any definite mean- 
ing to the word substance ” when employed for 
the hypothetical substratum of soul and matter. 
For if we define substance as that which may 
exist by itself, the definition does not distinguish 
the soul from perceptions. It is perfectly easy to 
conceive that states of consciousness are self-sub- 
sistent. And, if the substance of the soul is 
defined as that in which perceptions inhere, what 
is meant by the inherence ? Is such inherence 
conceivable? If conceivable, what evidence is 
there of it ? And what is the use of a substratum 
to things which, for anything we know to the 
contrary, are capable of existing by themselves ? 

Moreover, it may be added, supposing the soul 
has a substance, how do we know that it is diffVT- 
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ent from the substance, which, on like grounds, 
must be supposed to underlie the qualities of 
matter ? 

Again, if it be said that our personal identity 
requires the assumption of a substance which 
remains the same while the accidents of perception 
shift and change, the question arises what is 
meant by personal identity ? 


“For my iiart," says IMno, “when I enter most intimately 
into what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular 
pcw'cptiou or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at ^y 
time without n perception, and never can observe anything 
Imt the perception. When my perceptions are removed for 
any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, 
and may bo truly said not to exist. And were all my peroep- 
tioim removed by death, and I could neither think, nor feel, 
nor see, nor love, nor hate, after the dissolution of my body, 

I Hhould ho entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is 
fnrthor reimisito to make me a perfect nonentity. If any one, 
niimi sorions and unprejudiced reflection, flunks he has a 
diireront notion of Minscf, I must confess 1 can reason no 
InuKer witli him. All I can allow him is, that he mayhem 
the right ns well as I, and that we are essentially Merent m 
this mrtieular. lie may perhaps perceive something simple 
andeontinund which ho calls Mmelf, though I am certain there 
jM no Miuih nriiioiplo in mo. 

“ Hut setting aside some metaphysiciaus of to kind, I “^7 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that ftoy are nothmg 
but a kmdlo or oolloetionof different percoptos, 
eced one another with an inoonooivahlo rapiity. and^ m 
a perpetual flux and movoment. ... The mind “ J 

llieatre, where several perceptions su^ssxvely ^ 

appeamiee, yem, ropasa, glide away, and mingle in an infinite 
vaK of l'»»tur«H and situations. There is properly no 

0 ^ 
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Bvmpli&ity ia it at one time, nor identity in diiferent, whatever 
natural propension we may have to imagine that simplicity 
and identity, The comparison of the theatre must not mislead 
ns. They are the successive perceptions only that constitute 
the mind; nor have we the most distant notion of the place 
where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of which 
it is composed. 

“ What then gives so great a propension to ascribe an 
identity to these successive perceptions, and to suppose our- 
selves possessed of au invariable and uninterrupted existence 
through the whole course of our lives ? In order to answer 
this ciuestion, we must distinguish between personal identity 
as it regards our thought and imagination, and as it regards 
our passions, or the concern we take in ourselves. The first 
is our i>resent subject ; and to explain it perfectly wo must 
take the matter juetiy deep, and account for that identity 
which wo attribute to plants and animals ; there being a great 
analogy betwixt it and the identity of a self or person.” — (I. 
pp. 321, 322.) 

Perfect identity is exhibited by an object 
wbicb remains unchanged throughout a certain 
time; perfect diversity is seen in two or more 
objects which are separated by intervals of space 
and periods of time. But, in both these cases, 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
identity and diversity, and it is impoasiblo to say 
when an object ceases to he one and becomes 
two. 

When a sea-anemone multiplies, by division, 
there is a time dirring which it is said to be one 
animal partially divided; hut after a while, it 
becomes two animals adherent together, and the 
limit between these conditions is purely arbitrary. 
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So in mineralogy, a crystal of a definite chemical 
composition may have its substance replaced, 
particle by particle, by another chemical com- 
pound. If^ien does it lose its primitive identity 
and become a new thing ? 


Again, a plant or an animal, in the course of its 
existence, from the condition of an egg or seed to 
the end of life, remains the same neither in form, 
nor in structure, nor in the matter of which it is 
composed : every attribute it possesses is con- 
stantly changing, and yet wo say that it is always 
one and the same individual. And if, in this case, 
vve attribute identity without supposing an in- 
tliviaiblo immaterial something to underlie and con- 


aition that identity, why should we need the sup- 
'£>osition m the csvso of that succession of changeful 
phiMioiuoua wo cjill the mind ? 

In fact, wo ascribe identity to an individual 
plant or animal, simply because there has been no 
Tiiomont of time at which we could observe any 
division of it into parts separated by time or spa^e. 
Kvury cxpcriouco wo liavo of it is as one thing 
atul not as two ; and wo sum up our experiences 
in the ascription of identity, although we Imow 
tpiito svoll that, strictly speaking, it has not been 
the same for any two moments. 

So with the mind. Our perceptions flow in 
oven suocesmmi ; tho impressions of the Present 
luomo.nt artj iticxtricahly mixed up with the 
tuemorios of yesterday 'and the expectations of 
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to-morrow, and all are connected by the links of 
cause and effect. 

as the samo individual republic may not only change 
its members, hut also its laws and constitutions; in like 
manner the same person may vary his character and disposi- 
tion, as well as his impressions and ideas, without losing his 
identity. Whatever clianges he endures, liis several parts are 
still connected by the relation of causation. And, in this view, 
our identity with regard to the X)assiona serves to corroborate 
that with regard to the imagination, by the making our 
distant perceptions influence each other, and by giving us a 
present concern for our past or future pains or pleasures. 

** As memory alone acquaints us with tho continuance and 
extent of this succession of porcoptioiis, *tis to bo considered, 
upon tliat account chielly, as the source of personal identity. 
Had we no memory wo never should have any notion of 
causation, nor consequently of that chain of causes and effects 
which constitute our self or person. Hut having once acquired 
this notion of causation from tho moniory, wo can extend tho 
same chain of caiisos, and consequently the identity of our 
persons, beyond our memory, and can comprehend times, and 
circumstances, and actions, which wo have entirely forgot, but 
suppose in general to have existed, Eor how few of our past 
actions are there of which wo have any memoiy ? Who can 
tell me, for instance, what wore hi.s thoughts and actions on 
tho first of January, 1715, tho eleventh of March, 1719, and tho 
third of August, 1733 ? Or will he aflirm, bcitanso ho has 
entirely forgot tho incidents of those days, that tho present self 
is not tho same person with tbo self of that timrj, and by that 
means overturn all tho most established notions of personal 
identity ? In this view, therefore, nioinoiy does not so much 
produce as discovc.r personal identity, by showing us the relation 
of caiise and oiroot among our different perceptions. ’Twill bo 
incumbent on those who affirm that memory iiroducos entirely 
our personal identity, to give a reason why we can thus extend 
our identity beyond our memory. 

The whole of this doctrine leads us to a conclusion which 
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is of great importance in the present affair, viz, that all the 
nice and subtle questions concerning personal identity can 
never possibly be decided, and are to be regarded rather as 
grammatical than as iihilosophicnl difficulties. Identity de- 
pends on the relations of ideas, and these relations produce 
identity hy means of that easy transition they occasion. But 
as the relations, and the easiness of the transition may diminish 
by insensible degrees, wo have no just standard hy which wo 
can decide any dispute eonconiing the time when they acquire 
or lose a title to the name of identity. All the disputes con- 
cerning the identity of conneeted objects are merely verbal, 
cx(tept so far as the relation of parts gives rise to some 
iiction or imaginary of union, as we have already 

observed. 

**What I have said concerning tlic first origin and uncer- 
tainty of our notion of identity, as applied to the Imnian mind, 
may be extended, with little or no variation, to that of aim- 
plidty. An object, whose different co-oxistont parts are bound 
togelhor by a close relation, oiieratcs upon the imagination 
after much the same mmmor as ono perfectly siiiqdo and un- 
divisible, and requires not a much greater stretch of thought in 
order to its conception. From this similarity of operation wo 
attribute a siinplicity to it, and feign n principle of union as the 
support of this simplicity, and the centre of all the different 
])arts and qualities of the object/* — (I. pp. 831-3.) 

The final result of Hnino's reasoning comes to 
this : As wo use the name of body for the sum of 
the jihonomona which make up our corporeal 
existence, so wo omxfioy the name of soul for the 
sum of tho phonomcna which constitute our 
mental existonco ; and we have no more reason, in 
tho latter case, than in the former, to suppose that 
there is Jinything beyond the phenomena which 
answers to the name. In tho case of tho soul, as 
in tliat of tho body, the idea of substance is a 
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mere fiction of the imagination, This conclusion 
is nothing hut a rigorous application of Berkeley's 
reasoning concerning matter to mind, and it is 
fully adopted by Kant.^ 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
conception of a soul, as a substantive thing, is 
a mere figment of the imagination; and that, 
whether it exists or not, we can by no possibility 
know anything about it, the inquiry as to the 
durability of the soul may seem superfluous. 

Nevertheless, there is still a sense in which, 
even under these conditions, such an inquiry is 
justifiable. Leaving aside the problem of the 
substance of the soul, and taking the word " soul " 
simply as a name for the series of mental 
phenomena which make up an individual mind ; 
it remains open to us to ask, whether that series 
commenced with, or before, the series of 
phenomena which constitute the corresponding 
individual body ; and whether it terminates witli 
the end of the corporeal series, or goes on after 
the existence of the body has ended. And, in 
both cases, there arises the further question, 
whether the excess of duration of the mental 
series over that of the body, is finite or in- 
finite. 

^ *'Our internal intuition shows no permanont oxistonce, for 
the Ego is only tho consoiousnesa of my thinking.” “ Tlioro is 
no means whatever by which we can learn anything respecting 
the constitution of the soul, so far as regards tlie possibility of 
its separate existence.” — Kritik vo7i den Faralof/iHmm dcr rciimi 
Vcrmmft, 
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Hume has discussed some of these questions in 
the remarkable essay On the Immortality of the 
Soul,” which was not published till after his death, 
and which seems long to have remained but little 
known. Nevertheless, indeed, possibly, for that 
reason, its influence lias been manifested in un- 
expected quarters, and its main arguments have 
been adduced by archiepiscopal and episcopal 
authority in evidence of the value of revelation. 
Dr. Whately,^ sometime Archbishoji of Dublin, 
paraphrases Hume, though he forgets to cite him ; 
and Bishop Courtenay's elaborate work,‘^ dedicat- 
ed to the Archbishop, is a development of that 
prelate's version of Hume’s essay. 

This little piece occupies only some ten pages, 
but it is not wonderful that it attracted an acute 
logician like Whatcly, for it is a model of clear 
and vigorous statement. The argument hardly 
admits of condensation, so that I must let Hume 
speak for himself : — 

**By thomcro light of miHoii it ao«m.s difrioult to iirovo tho 
immortality of tho aoiil : tho argiimoiits for it arc commonly 
derived either from metaphysical toiucH, or moral, or physical. 


^ Mmmjft on Soma of the PamliarUka qf tho OhriHUtm 
(Essay 1. Revelation of a Puturo f^tatcO, T)y Richard Whatoly, 
D.D., Ar(dihishc)p of Dublin. Fifth Etlition, revised, 1840. 

® Tho Fiihiro SUttaa : thedr JUvidomrft and i^^nturo ; mmiihml 
on Prbmplea Physical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the Design 
ofshowinn iho Value qf tho Gospel Jlcrelation, by tho Right liov. 
Reginald Courtenay, D.D., Lord Bishoi) of Kingston (Jamaica), 
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But in reality it is the gaspel, and the gospel alone, that has 
brought life and immortalUy to light. ^ 

^‘1. Mctaphyftieal toxwcH suppose that the soul is im- 
material, and that 'tin iiiipossihle for thought to belong to a 
matoriul auliHtaiine.^ But just mctaidiysics teach ns that the 
i«>tiou of substance is wholly confused and iniporfoct ; and that 
we have no other id<si of any suhstanco, than as an aggregate of 
Xjarticular (pialitios inhering in an unknown something. Matter, 
therefore, and spirit, aro at bottom equally unknown, and wo 
cannot determine what (pialities inhere in the one or in the 
other,® They likewise teach us that nothing can ho decided 
tl pi'iori concerning any cause or effect ; and that experience, 
being the only source of our judgments of this nature, wo 
(!annot kiioAv from nay other princiide, whether matter, by its 
atruoturo or arrangcnnuiit, may not ho the cause of thought. 
Abstract reasoiiiiigs cannot decide any question of fact or 
cxistoiuje. But ailmittiiig a spiritual substance to be dispju'seil 
throughout the universe, like the ethereal fire of the Stoics, 
and to he tho only iiilierent subject of thought, wo have 
reason to conclude from aimloffy, tliat nature uses it after tlio 
manner she does the other suhstanco, matter. She employs it 
as a kind of paste or eday ; modifies it into a variety of forms 


^ **N(av that Christ brought life and immortality to 

light iiirongh tlm Ormpcl/ and that in tho inost literal sonso, 
which imjdies that the rnvclaiioii rtf tho do(!trino is pmdiar to 
llis (h»Hp(!l, Hceiu.stohc at least tho most obvious meaning of 
tlu5 Heripturi's of tho New TeHtainont." — Whatoly, lx, p. 27. 

* Ooiupari? Of the htmnUvriitlity of ilic fifndj Section V, of 
Bart IV., Bo<ik I., of the Treatine^ in which llumo concludes 
(I. ji, .*110) that, whether it he material or immaterial, ** in both 
(!ase.s the metaidiysical argmnimts for the immortality of tho soul 
are equally inconclusivo ; tiud in both cimes the moral argu- 
ments ami those deriviid fium tho analogy of iiatnnj are equally 
strong and ceuvincing.** 

* miesti(»n again respisdiiig tho matea'iality of the soul 
is one whiJui I am at a less tci niidorstand clearly, till it shall 
have been (dearly d(‘leniiiiic*d what THatter in, "Wo know nothing 
of it, a?iy more than of miiiil, (jxaq»t its attributes.** — Whutoly, 
le, (i(t. 
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or existences ; dissolves after a time each modification, and 
from its substance erects a new form. As the same material 
substance may successively compose the bodies of all animals, 
the same spiritual substance may compose their minds : Their 
consciousness, or that system of thought which they formed 
during life, may be continiially dis.solvcd by death, and 
nothing interests them in the new modification. The most 
positive assortors of the mortality of the .miul never denied 
the immortality of its substance ; an<l that un iiniuatc.rial 
substance, as well as a material, may lose its memory or cton- 
sciousuess, appears in part from experience, if tlu! soul be 
immaterial. Reasoning from the common ctuirso of nature, 
and without supposing any new intt$rp««ition of the Snprcunc 
Cause, which ought always to 1 «j excluded from philo.sctphy, 
what is incormptibU ‘tmist also he iwjvAxcfahU, The .soul, there- 
fore, if immortal, existed before our larth, and if the former 
existence noways concerned n.s, neither will the latter. Animals 
undoubtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, and even reason, 
though ill a more imperfect manner than men : An? their .souls 
also immaterial and iminoi’tal % ^ 

Hume next proceeds to cousidcr the moral argu- 
ments, and chiefly 

, tho.se derived from the justice of Ptod, wliit‘h is .sup- 
po.sod to bo further iutnrost<ul in the future imiushinent of the 
vicious and reward of the virtiunis.” 

But if by tlio justice of God wo moan Uio sa<mo 
attribute which wc call justice in ourselves, then 
why should cither reward or imnishnujut ho 

^ ‘‘None of those who eonteml for the natural inniiorfidity of 
the soul . . . have bcim abhs to extricab*, themsrlves from one 
diirmulty, viz. that all thinr iirgumeiitH apjily, with exuotly the 
.same force, to prove an immortality, not only oKhniUis^ Ijutoveri 
of plants ; tlmngh in Hueh a coiufiusion ns this they are never 
willing to accpiiosce.” — Wliately, l,c» p. 07. 
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extended beyond this life ? ^ Onr sole monm of 
knowing anything is the reasoning faculty wliich 
God has given us ; and that rciisoning faculty 
not only denies us any conception of a future 
state, but fails to furnish a single valid argiumnit 
in favour of the belief that the mind will cmluru 
after the dissolution of tho body. 


. . If any purpose of nature bo clear, we may iillirrii iliat 
the whole scope and intention of nmn*s creatitin, ho far an we 
can judge by natural reason, is limited to tlm iimn'iil lifu/* 

To the argument that tho powers of man urn ho 
much greater than the needs of this lift) recjtiirn, 
that they suggest a future scene in which they 
can be employed, Hume replies ; — 

“ If tho reason of man gives him great snperiorifey al»<»vr 
other animals, his necessities are proportional ily multiplltul 
upon him ; his whole time, his whole capacity, activity, 
and passion, find sufficient omjiloyinent in feiuiiiig ngaiiiMt tlio 
miseries of his present condition ; and frccpumtly, nay, alntost 
always, are too slender for the husinosa aMsigmjd thotn, A p-uir nf 
shoos, perhaps, was never yet wrought to tho IiighcHfc ilogrun f»f jht- 
fectioji that commodity is capable of attaining ; yot it is 
saiy, at least very useful, that there should he some jjolitif iiuiH aufl 
moraliffts, even some geometers, poets and pliiluHfiphi'rN, 


1 “Nor are we therefore authorised to iidbr d. pi^hin\ 
pendent of Revelation, a future state of retribution, from tho 
irregularities prevailing in tho present life, since that fiiturt* 
state does not account fully for these irrfgularilicH. It imiy 
explain, indeed, how present evil may lio condiud^'o to fuluro 
good, but not why the good could not lie attaniffl without I ho 
evil : It may reconcile with our notions of the divine justiito tlm 
present prosperity of the wiclcod, hut it not mvoiiiit for the 
existence of the wicked. — Whately, l.c, pp. CU, 70. 
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mankind. The powers of men are no more superior to their wants, 
considered metely in this life, than those of foxes and hares are, 
compared to thdr wants and to their period of existence^ The 
inference from parity of reason is therefore ol)vious.’* 


In short, Hume argues that, if the faculties 
with which we are endowed are unable to discover 
a future state, and if the most attentive consider- 
ation of their nature serves to show that they arc 
adapted to this life and nothing more, it is surely 
inconsistent with any conception of justice that 
we should be dealt with as if we had, all along, 
had a clear knowledge of the fact thus carefully 
concealed from us. What should we think of the 
justice of a father, who gave his son every reason 
to suppose that a trivial fault would only be 
visited by a box on the ear ; and then, years after- 
wards, put him on the rack for a week fur the 
same fault ? 

Again, the suggestion arises, if God is the 
cause of all things, he is responsible for evil as 
well as for good ; and it appears utterly irreeciu- 
cilable with our notions of justice that h<3 should 
punish another for that which he has, in fact, done 
himself. Moreover, just punishment bears a 
proportion to the offence, while suffering which is 
infinite is ipso facto disproportionate to any finite 
deed. 


“Why then eternal punishment for the tenipomry ofrenecs 
of HO frail a creature as man ? Can any one approve of Alex- 
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^ intended to exterminate ft whole nation 

M ’^Tavo^to horn 

*^S»vett aad hell suppose two distinct species of men, the 
, j * 1 ,. vv.,1 • Tmt the amtost part of jnnnliind float ho- 

™ » ..»»«• '■«•<«■ «■; 
!^tw of civing a good supper to tho rightomw and a sound 

SS to ttTStol, h. t. to 

hfa ohoice, and would find the merite and dements of moat men 
and women scarcely amount to the value of either. 


Oae can bat admire the broad Immanity and 
the inflig ht into the springs of action manifest in 
this passage. Oom^prendre est A medtid siar(bm.gr. 
The more one knows of the real conditions which 
determine men’s acts the less one finds (dtlior to 
praise or blame. For kindly David Hnnic, “ tho 
damnation of one man is an infinitely greater 
evil in the aniverse than the subversion of a 
thousand million of kingdoms." And lie would 
have felt with his countryman Burns, that oven 
" auld Nickie Ben ” should “hae a ohiuieo.” 

As against those who reason for tho necessity of 
a future state, in order that the justice of the 
Deity may he satisfied, Hume’s arguniiaitotioii 
appears unanswerable. For if the justico of (Jod 


1 “So reaeon also shows, tJiat for man Ui expwt lo earn fur 
hii^lf by the praedee of virtne, and claim, ns lii-s jiwt right, 
an Immortality of exalted happiness, is n most cxlmviiuioil aiiil 
groundless pretension.”— Whatoly, U. p. 101. On tlin otlmr 
hand however, the ATahhishop Bees no n)iri!di(oiialilimi'.<<N in a 
resna earning for himself an immortality of iiifniisn unhappi- 
ness W the praoticB of vioo. So that life i«, imttinillr, a VMittiri) 
m which you may lose all, but can earn tmlUing.’ It may hit 
thought somewhat hard upon mankind if limy uri! pimhud iiitii 
a speculation of this sort, willy-nilly. 
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resembles what we mean by justice^ the bestowal 
of infinite happiness for finite well-doing and in- 
finite misery for finite ill-doing, it is in no sense 
just. And, if the justice of God does not resemble 
what we mean by justice, it is an abuse of 
language to employ the name of justice for the 
attribute described by it. But, as against those 
who choose to argue that there is nothing in what 
is known to us of the attributes of the Deity in- 
consistent with a future state of rewards and 
punishments, Hume’s pleadings have no force. 
Bishop Butler’s argument that, inasmuch as the 
visitation of our acts by rewards and punishments 
takes place in this life, rewards and punishments 
must be consistent with the attributes of the 
Deity, and therefore may go on as long as the 
mind endures, is unanswerable. Whatever exists 
is, by tlie hypothesis, existent by the will of God ; 
and, tliomfore, the pains and pleasures which 
exist now may go on existing for all eternity, 
either increasing, diminishing, or being endlessly 
varied in their intensity, as they arc now. 

It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to 
the sentimental arguments for the immortality of 
the soul which are so much in vogue at the 
present day ; and which are based upon our desire 
for a longer conscious existence than tliat which 
nature apjxiars to have allotted to us. Perhaps 
ho did not think them worth notico. For indeed 
it is not a little strange, that our strong desire 
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that a certain occurrence should happen should 
be put forward as evidence that it will happen. 
If my intense desire to see the friend, from whom 
I have parted, does not bring him from the other 
side of the world, or take me thither; if tlie 
mother’s agonised prayer that her child should 
live has not prevented him from dying ; experi- 
ence certainly affords no presumption that the 
strong desire to be alive after death, which we 
call the aspiration after immortality, is any more 
likely to be gratified. As Hume truly says, '' All 
doctrines are to bo suspected whicli are favoured 
by our passions ; ” and tlio doctrine, that we are 
immortal because we should extremely like to be 
so, contains the quintessence of siisiriciousness. 

In respect of the cxisbence and attributes of 
the soul, as of those of the Deity, then, logic 
is powerless and reason silent At the most 
we can get no further than the conclusion of 
Kanh : — 


** After wo have watiafioil onrselvofl of the vanity of all the 
amhitimis attempts of reason to fly heyoml tlio hounds of expe- 
rioiKio, enough I’omains of practical value lo content us. It is 
true that no one may boast that he hums that God and a future 
life exist ; for, if he i)08sossos such knowledge, he is just the 
man for whom I havii long boon seeking. All knowledge 
(touching an object of UKU’e reason) ctm bo communicated, and 
therefore I miglit hope to see my own knowledge increased to 
this prodigious extent, by his instriwition, No ; our conviction 
in those matters is not logical^ but moral certainty ; and, inas- 
much as it rests upon Hixbjcctivo grounds, (of moral disposition) 
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I must not even my ; it is morally certain tliat there is a 
God, and so on ; but, I am morally certain, and so on, That 
is to say : the belief in a God and in another world is ho int»?r- 
wovcn with my nioial nature, that the former can no more 
vanish, than the latter can ever bo tom from mo, 

** The only point to ho remarked here is that this act of faith 
of the intellect ( Venmnftglauhs) assumes the existciico of moral 
dispositions. If wo leave them aside, and supjKisii a mind 
quito indilToront to moral laws, tho inquiry started by reason 
hceomos merely a subject for speculation ; and [tho cmiehiHion 
attained] may then indcod bo sujqiortcil by strong argmnonls 
from analogy, but not by such as ar<i ({oinpcdont to overcome 
persistent scepticism. 

** There is no one, however, who can fail to bo intercBUHl in 
these questions. For, although lie may be esrcludod from moral 
influences by tho want of a good disposition, yet, even in this 
case, onough remains to load him to foar a divine oxistenco and a 
future state. To tliis end, no more is necessary than that ho 
can at least have no certainty that tliore is no such being, and 
no future life; for, to mako thi.s oomdiision domonstmtividy 
certain, ho must ho able to prove tlio impo.sHibility <if bolh ; 
ami this assuriMlly no mtional man can undertakis to do- This 
negative holhjf, indeed, (januot prodiufo oitlior morality or good 
dispositions, hut can operate in an aualogoits fashion, by imwor- 
fully repressing the outbreak of evil tondimcina. 

“ Rut it will bo said, is this all that Pure Roason f*ftu do when 
it gazes out beyond tho bounds of exp(n'ient?o ? Nothing inoro 
than two articles of faith 'i Gonnimn Ron.so could achieve as 
miKjh without calling the philosophers to its ('ouiiwjIh 1 

** I will not here speak of the sorvicci which philosophy htiK 
rendered to human reasen by tho laborious tidortH of its criti* 
cisrn, granting that tho outcome proves to be momly negative t 
about that nmttor soniethiiig Ih to bo said in tho following 
section. Rut do yon then ask, that tho knowledge which 
intmusts all men shall transcend tho common understanding 
and be discovered for you only hy philoHO]dicrft ? The very 
tiling which you inako a reproach, is the l«ist tionfirmatieii of 
the jiiHliiJc of tho previous comdusioiis, since it slmws that which 
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ootild aoti at first, lave been anticipated! namely, that in 
those matters which concern all men alihe, nature is not (inilty 
of distributing her gifts with partiality ; and that tltu highest 
philosophy, in dealing with the most important concerns of 
humanity, is able to take us no further than tlio guidance which 
she affords to the oommonest undorstanding.”^ 

In short, nothing can be proved or diajtrovod 
respecting either the distinct existence, tlio 
substance, or the durability of the Honl. So far, 
Kant is at one with Hume. But Kant a<lda, as 
you cannot disprove the immortality of the soul, 
and as the belief therein is very useful for moral 
purposes, you may assume it. To which, had 
Hume lived half a century later, he would prob- 
ably have reiJlied, that, if morality has no betk-T 
foundation than an assumption, it is not likctly to 
hear much strain ; and, if it ]ia.s a bettor found- 
ation, the assumption rather weakens than 
strengthens it. 

As has been already said, ITiimc is not e<mt(‘nl, 
with denying that we know anything alxml, the 
existence or the nature of the soul ; but he (•.•iiriea 
the war into the enemy’s camp, and mstiisirs 
who affirm the immateriality, simjilieily, and 
indivisibility of the thinking .sulwlanet* of atluesm 
and Spinozism, which are ’ assnimMl to lus cftji- 
vertible terms. 

The method of attack is ingenious, Observ/i- 
tion appears to acquaint u.s with two <Hll’frent 
systems of beings, and both Spinoza and m-thodos 
> UTritiH; der r-einen Voniuv/t. K,l. p. r,<i7. 
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pluloaopliers agree, that the necessary substratum 
of each of these is a subst*ance, in which the 
phenomena adhere, or of which they are attributes 
or modes. 

“ I observe first tbo universe of objects or of body ; the sun, 
moon, and stars ; tlio earth, seas, x>lauts, animals, men, ships, 
houses, aii<l other jn’othiotions cither of art or of nature. Here 
Spinoza ajipcars, and tolls mo tliat these arc only jnodificatioixs 
and that tlio subject in which they iulioro is siinxde, uncom- 
poiinded, and indivisible. After tliis I consider the other 
system of beings, viz. tliu universe of thought, or iny impres- 
8ion.s and ideas. Thou I observe another sun, moon, and stam ; 
an eaith and seas, covored and inhabited by ^dauts and animals, 
towns, house.s, mountains, rivers ,* and, in short, everything 
I can cliseover or conceive in tho firefc system. Upon iny in-^ 
quiring concerning these, theologians present themselves, and 
t(dl me that tlicse also are modifications, and modifications of 
one simple, une(nni»ounded, and imliviHiblo substance. Imme- 
diately upon whkili I am dcafimed with the noise of a humlrcd 
voi(ifj.4, that treat tho limt hypothesi.s with detesiation and acorn, 
and the .sccoinl with ax>pla\iso and veneration. I turn my atten- 
tion to these hypotheses to sec what may bo the reason of so 
great a partiality ; and find that they have the same fault of 
i>eing uuiulelligiblo, and that, as far as wo can understand 
them, they nro so mindi alike, that *tis ijnpos.siblo to discover 
any absurdity in one, which is not connumi to both of iliem.*' 
— (L p, fiOO.) 

For the inatmcr in which Hume makes his 
case gooil, I must refer to the original. Plain 
pi*r>{)l(} may rest satisfied that both hypotheses 
wvQ unintelligihlo, without plunging any further 
among syllogisms, the premisses of which convey 
no moaning, while the conclusions carry no con- 
viction. 

r 2 



CHAPTER X 


volition: libebty and necessity 

In the opening paragraphs of the third part of 
the second book of the Treatise,” Hume gives a 
description of the 'vvill. 

** Of all the immodiato effects of pain and pleasure tlievo is 
Mono more remarkahle than the will; and though, properly 
speaking, it bo not comprehended among tlio iiassions, yet as 
the full understanding of its nature and projjortios is neeoa- 
aaryto the explanation of them, wo shall hero make it the 
subject of our inquiry. I desire it may bo observed, that, l)y 
the will, I mean nothing but l/i6 inimml im%mmion wc fed, 
and are conaciotes cf, when we Jcmwingly give to any new 
motion of mr body, or new ^^foe^Hon of (ntr mind* This im- 
pression, like the preceding ones of pride and humility, love 
and hati'ed, ’tis impossible to define, and needless to duscribi^ 
any further.” — (11. p. 150.) 

This description of volition may bo criticised on 
various grounds. More especially docs it soom 
defective in restricting the term "wiir’ to that 
feeling which arises when we act, or appear to 
act, as causes : for one may will to strike, with- 
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out Striking ; or to think of something which we 
have forgotten. 

Every volition is a complex idea composed of 
two elements : the one is the idea of an action i 
the other is a desire for the occurrence of that 
action. If I will to strike, I have an idea of a 
certain movement, and a desire that that move- 
ment sliould take place ; if I will to think of any 
subject, or, in other wonls, to attend to that sub- 
ject, I have an idea of the subject and a strong 
desire that it should remain prc,scnt to my con- 
sciousness. And so far as I can discover, this 
cojnbination of an idea of an object with an 
emotion, is everything that can be directly 
observed in an act of volition. So that Humo’,s 
definition may bo amended thus : Volition is the 
impression which arises when the idea of a bodily 
or mental fiction is accompanied by the desire tlnit 
tho action should bo accomplished. It diffora 
from other desires simply in tho fact, that wo 
rogard ourselves as possible causes of tho action 
desired. 

Two questions arise, in connexion with the 
observation of tho phenomenon of volition, jus 
they arise out of tho contemplation of all other 
natural phenomena. Firstly, has it a cause; 
and, if so, what is its cause? Secondly, is it 
followed by any effect, and if so, what effect does 
it produce ? 

Hume points out, that tho nature of the pho- 
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nomena we consider can have nothing to do with 
the origin of the conception that they ai’o connected 
by the relation of cause and effect. For that 
relation is nothing but an order of succession, 
■which, so far as our experience goes, is invariable ; 
and it is obvious that the nature of phenomena 
has nothing to do with their order. Whatever it 
is that leads us to seek for a cause for every event, 
in the case of the phenomena of the external 
world, compels us, with equal cogency, to seek it in 
that of the mind. 

The only meaning of the law of causation, in tlie 
physical world, is, that it gonoralisos universal ex- 
perience of the order of that world ; and, if experi- 
ence shows a similar order to obtain among states 
of consciousness, the law of causation will pro])orly 
express that order. 

That such an order exists, however, is acknow- 
ledged by every sane man : 

'‘Our idea, therefore, of necoHsity and 
entirely from the uniformity oT).sorvahhi iti the opciralioiiH of 
nature, where similar objects aro constantly coigoiijoil 
and the mind is determined by custotii to infer this imo froni 
the appearance of the other. These two cinnnnstiiiKUJH form the 
whole of that necessity wliieh wo aHcrilu? to niatfor. IJoyoud 
the constant conjunctimi of similar obJiu'lH and the eonsenueiit 
inference from one to tho other, wo have no notion of any 
necessity of connexion. ^ 

* If it appear, thorefore, what all iiiuiihinil have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or hesitation, that tlinso two dr- 
e^stanoea tako place in tlia volnntaiy acMoiiH nf mim, and in 
tho operations of mind, it must Mow that ail nuuikind havo 
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ever agreud in the doutrino of ncccasity, and that they have 
hitherto disputed merely from not understanding each other/* 
-(IV. p. 97.) 

But is tins constant conjunction observable in 
lunnan actions ? A student of history could givo 
but one answer to this question : 

“Ainbitioiij avarice, s(*lfdovo, vanity, fricrnlship, griiKU’osily, 
pu})li(j spirit; those passions, mixed in various dfigntes, anil 
distrihuted through society, have hcen, from the hegiiiniiig of 
till? world, and still arc, the .source of all the aidioiKs and enter- 
prizes which have ever been observed among mankind. Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, and emirse of life of the 
Greolca and Romans ? Study well tho temper and actions of the 
French and JSnglish. You cannot ho much mistakeii in tmns*. 
forring to the former most of tho ohsorvations which you have 
made with mgard to tho latter. Mankind are so much the 
same, in all times and places, that LisLory in forms im of nothing 
new or strange in this particular. Its chief use is only to dis- 
cover the constant and universJil principle.s of Iniman nature, 
by .showing rnon in all varieties of einmmsiances ami .situations, 
and furnishing us with inatm-ialH from wliicli we may fi»rm our 
obsorvations, and become acfiuninted with tho regular springs of 
human action and hohnviour. Thp.HU nuuirds of wars, iiiLrigii«!.H, 
factions, and revolutions are so many colIectiuuHof expcrimeiiLH, 
by which the polithuau or moiul philosopher lixivs the i*riiu-iples 
of his science, in the same manner iis tho pliy.-deian or natural 
philosopher bo(^onio.s acquainted with the jmtiin! of 
minerals, and oilier external objee.ts, ]»y the experiments which 
he forms coneoniing them, Nor are the iiarlli, air, water, and 
Ollier clemimts examined hy Aristoile and llippoeralesniim*. like 
to tho.so which, at iiresiUit lie under our ohservaUini, than the 
men described by I’olyliius ami Tacitus are to those who now 
govern the world.* —(IV. pp. 07- 8.) 

Huino jirocoods to point out that tho vahu! mdi 
upon oxi)eriL‘ucc in tho coiuluct of affaii'H, whether 
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of business or of politics, involves the acknowledg- 
ment that we base our expectation of whfit men 
will do, upon our observation of what they have 
done ; and, that we are as firmly convinced of the 
fixed order of thoughts as we are of that of things. 
And, if it be urged that human actions not im- 
frequently appear unaccountable and capricious, his 
reply is prompt : — 

“I grant it possible to find soixio actions wliicli sconi to have 
no regular connexion witb any known motives, and arc excep- 
tions to all the measures of conduct which have over Ixscn 
established for the govenunont of men. But if one could 
willingly know what judgment should bo formed of huuIi 
irmgular and extraordinary actions, wo may considor tint 
sentiments commonly entertained with regard to those? irregular 
events which appear in the course of nature, and tlit> opera* 
tions of external objects. All courses are not cmijitiiuid to 
their usual effects with like nuifoniiity. An artificer, who 
handles only dead matter, may bo diHai>poiiito(l in his aim, as 
well as the liolitician who directs the conduct of sensible ami 
intelligent agents. 

*‘ni0 vulgar, who take things according to their first apijoar- 
anee, attribirte the uncertainly of events to sueli an une.cjrtainty 
in the causes as make the latter often fail of their usual 
influence, though they moot with no iinpc.diiiient to their oiiera- 
tion. But philosophers, observing that, almost in every jmrt 
of nature, there is contained a vast variety of si)ringH and 
principles, which are hid, by reason of their minutiincss or 
remoteness, find that it is at least iKKSsiblo the ('.ontiariciy of 
events may not proceed from any contingency in the cause, but 
from the secret operation of contrary causes. This possibility is 
converted into certainty by further observation, when th(?y 
remark that, upon an exact scrutiny, a contrariety of effects 
always betrays a contrariety of causes, and lU'ocneds from their 
mutual opposition. A peasant can give no bettor reason for 
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tho stopping of any clock or “watch, than to say that it does not 
commonly go right- But an artist easily perceives that the same 
force in tho spring or pendulum has always tho same influence 
on tho wheels ; hut fails of its usual eiroct, perhaps hy reason 
of a grain of dust, which puts a stop to the whole movement. 
Piom the observation of several parallel instances, x»hilosophers 
form a maxim, that tho connexioii hetwesen all causes and 
clFocts is equally ncec&sary, and that its seuiiung uncertainty in 
some instances luoceeds from the secret opposition of contrary 
causes.” — (IV. pp. 101-2.) 

So with regard to human actions : — 

** The internal principles and motives may operate in a uni- 
form manner, iiotwithstantling these seeming iiTegularitics ; in 
tho same manner as tho winds, rains, clouds, and other varia- 
tions of tho weatlicr are supposed to ho govemotl by steady 
prineiT)los ; though not easily di.scoverahlo hy human sagacity 
and in(piiry.”— (IV. p. 103.) 

Meteorology, as a Ncienco, was not in existence 
in Huuio’s tiiiie, or lie would have left out tho 
''supposed to bo” In practice, again, what dif- 
feronco docs any one make between natural and 
moral ovidcuco? 

** A prisoner who has iKuthcjv montjy nor iiifcvcHt, discovers 
tho impossilulity of his cHciipn, as well, when he. considers tho 
obstinacy of tho goalor, as tlm walls and ham witli which ho is 
surroun(lcd; and, in all attcmi»ts for his fr<i(?dom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone ami iron of the oim, than upon 
tho inflexible nature of tho otluT. Tim same prisoner, when 
conducted to the scaiTolrl, fouisecjs his death ns certainly from 
tho constancy and lidolity of his *gimrdH, as from tlio operation 
of the axe or wheel. Ilis mind runs along a certain tmin of 
ideas ; Tho refusal of tho soldiers to couHoid. to his oscape ; the 
action of the executioner ; tho separation of tho head and body ; 
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bleeding, conviilsive motions, and death. Here is a connected 
chain of natural causes and voluntary actions ; but the mind 
feels no difference between them, in passing from one link 
to another, nor is less cei-tain of the future event, tlian if it 
were connected with the objects presented to the memory or 
senses, by a train of causes cemented together by what we are 
pleased to call a ^physical necessity. The same experienced 
xmion has the same effect on the mind, whotlior tlio united 
objects be motives, volition, and actions ; or figure and motion. 
Wo may change the names of things, but their nature and 

their operation on the understanding never change,” (IV pp 

105 - 6 .) 

But, if tlie necessaiy connexion of our acts 
with our ideas has always been acknowledged in 
practice, why the proclivity of mankind to deny it 
words ? 


“ If -wre osaminB tlie operalions of body, and tho produotion 
of effects from tlieir canaes, wo shall find that all our fawdties 
can never oawy us further in our knowledge of this relation, 
than barely to obaaivo, that particular objects are wnstarai’ii 
eovjoiruid together, and that tho mind is carried, by a Mistomary 
imvstlvm, from the appearance of the one to tlie bcliof of the 
other. But though this conclusion conooming human ignoi- 
anoe be the result of the strictest scrutiny of this subject, inou 
still entertain a strong propensity to bolicvn that they iionetratc 
finther into the province of nature, and perceive something 
like a necessarj' connexion between cause and cffuct. Wlimi 
again, they turn their reflections towards tho operations of their 
OTO minds, and/eei no such connexion between tlie motive and 
the action ; they are thence apt to suppose, that thnro is a 
difference between the effects which result from material forrp 
and those whioh arise from thought and inlolligoncc. lint’ 
& that we know notliing of cansation of an; 

land, than merely tho consfoai cov^uneiion of objects, and the 

iWwSf one to another, and And- 

mg that these two oiroumstanees are universally aUowod to havo 
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]»lacc in voluntary actions ; we may be more easily led to own 
tho same necessity common to all causes.” — (IV. itp. 107, 8.) 

The last asylum of the hard-pressed advocate of 
the doctrine of uncaused volition is usually, that, 
argue as you like, he has a profound and ineradic- 
able consciousness of what he calls the freedom of 
his will. But Hume follows him even hero, 
though only in a note, as if ho thought tlic ex- 
tinction of so transparent a sophism hardly worthy 
of tho dignity of his text. 

**Tho provaloiicc of tho doctrine of liberty may he accounted 
for from another causo, viz. a falao sensation, or sooming oxperi- 
once, which wo have, or may have, of liberty or indifferonco in 
many of our actions. The necessity of any action, whether of 
matter, or of niiml, is not, projicrly speaking, a quality in tho 
agiuit, but ill any tliiuking or intelligent being who may con- 
Kid(‘r tho action ; anil it consists chiclly in tho detcnniiiation of 
his thoughts to infer the existence of that actioir from fiomo 
lu’cccding objects ; as liberty, when opposed to necessity, is 
nothing but the want of that determination, and a certain loose- 
ness or imlifference which wo fuel in passing, or not i»asaing, 
from the idea of any ohjeot to the idea of any succoeding one. 
Now wo may oliscrvc that though, in rrJkdUig on liunian 
actions, wo suLlom feel such looseness or indiir<irencn, but are 
(iomnionly able to inier thonx with couHidcrable iHirtainiy from 
their motives, and from the dispositions of the agent; yet it 
frequently Iniiipcns that in pcrfoi^tiing the actions thi'iiiselveH, 
we arc sensible of samething like it : And ns all resembling 
objflols are lakon for each other, this has been muployed as 
denioustrativo and even intuitive proof of human liberty. Wo 
feel that our actions are subject to our will on most occasions ; 
and imagine we feel, that tho will itself is subject to nothing, 
because, when by a denial of it wo are provoked to try, wo fiud 
that it moves easily every way, and produces an imago of itself 
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(or a Vcllcity as it is called in tho acliools), even on that side 
on which it did not settle. This imago or faint notion, wo 
persnado ourselves, could at that tiino have hcen completed into 
tho thing itself ; hecanso, should that ho denied, we find upon a 
second trial that at present it can. "VVe consider not that tho 
fantiistical desire of showing lihorty i.s hero tho motive of our 
actions.” — (IV. p. 110, noU\) 

Moreover tlie moment the attempt is infRlo to 
give a definite meaning to the words, tho sup- 
posed opposition between free will and iicccssit,y 
turns out to be a mere verbal dispute. 

“For what is meant by liberty, when aiiplied to voluntary 
actions ? 'VVo cannot surely jm^an, that actions have so litUo 
(ioniHixion with molivo, intili nations, and circumstances, that 
one ilfM^s not follow witli a ('e.rtain tlugr(?o of uniformity from tho 
other, and that ono allords no iiifensnco by which wo can 
fioncludo Iho existence of tlio otluir. For those ar(j jdain and 
a«!knowlt!flg(jd matters of fact. liy liberty, then, wo can only 
mean a ymotr of adiiuj or not^ adimj (wmrdmtj to tho ddcmiimt,'- 
iioiPt of tho will; that is, if we choose, to remain at rest, we 
mjiy j if wo choose to mov<s, we also may. Nc»w this hypo- 
tlieti(;al liberty i.s universally allowed to behuig to cve-ry one 
who is not a prisoner and in chains. Here then is no subject of 
diHpute.”~(IV. p. 111.) 

Half kliG coutroversios about, the frtjodom of tlui 
will would liavo luul no existence, if this pitliy 
paragraph had been well pondered by tho.se who 
oppose the doctrine of nec(\s.sity. For tlwy rest 
upon th(5 abanr<l presumptiou that tho proposition, 

I can do as I like,” is contradictory to tlio doctrine 
of necessity. The answer i.s ; nobody doubts that, 
at any rate within cciiiain limits, you can do as 
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you like. But wliat determines your likings and 
dislikings 1 Did you make your own constitution ? 
Is it your contrivance that one thing is pleasant 
and another is painful ? And even if it were, why 
did you prefer to make it after the one fashion 
rather than the other ? The passionate assertion 
of the consciousness of their freedom, which is the 
favourite refuge of the opponents of the doctrine 
of necessity, is mere futility, for nobody denies it. 
What they really have to do, if they would up- 
set the necessarian argument, is to prove that 
they are free to associate any emotion whatever 
with any idea whatever; to like pain as much as 
pleasure; vice as much as virtue; in short, to 
prove, that, whatever may be the fixity of order of 
the universe of things, that of thought is given 
over to chance. 

In the .second part of this remarkable essay, 
Hume considers the real, or supposed, immoral con- 
Roquencos of the doctrine of necessity, premising 
the weighty observation that 

“ When any opinion loads to alwurdity, it is certainly falao ; 
]mt it is not oortain tliat an oidnion is false bocauso it is of 
(langoroos oonsofinonoo." — (IV. p. 112.) 

And, therefore, that tho attempt to refute an 
opinion by a picture of its dangerous consequences 
to religion and morality, is as illogical as it is 
reprehensible. 

It is said, in tho first placo, that necessity do- 
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stroys responsibility ; that, as it is usually put, we 
have no right to praise or blame actions that can- 
not be helped. Hume’s reply amounts to this, 
that the very idea of responsibility implies the 
belief in the necessary connexion of certain 
actions with certain states of the mind. A person 
is held responsible only for those acts which are 
preceded by a certain intention ; and, as we can- 
not see, or hear, or feel, an intention, we can only 
reason out its existence on the principle that like 
effects have like causes. 

If a man is found by tlie police busy with 
"jemmy ” and dark lantern at a jeweller’s simp 
door over night, the magistrate before whom lie is 
brought the next morning, reasons from those 
effects to their causes in the fellow’s hurglnrioiis 
ideas and volitions, with perfect confidoueo, and 
punishes him accordingly. And it is quite (■lour 
that such a proceeding would he giu^sly uujust, if 
the links of the logical process wore other than 
necessarily connected together. The atlvoofii,.! 
who should attempt to got the jiian off on tlsi 
plea that his client need not nocossarily havt* had 
a felonious intent, would hardly ivjisto hl.s time 
more, if he tried to prove that the sum of all Jh(‘ 

a,ngles of a triangle is not two right angles, hut 
three. 

A man’s moral responsibility for his acts has. In 
fact, nothing to do with the C!iiisiil.ion of tlmse 
acts, but depends on the frame of nunil which 
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accompanies them. Common language tells us 
this, when it uses well disposed ” as the equi- 
valent of “ good,” and “ evil-minded ” as that of 
“ wicked.” If A does something which puts B in 
a violent passion, it is quite possible to admit that 
B’s passion is tlio necessary consequence of A‘s 
act, and yet to believe that B’s fury is morally 
wrong, or that ho ought to control it. In fact, a 
calm bystander would reason with both on the 
asstimption of moral necessity. He would say to 
A, “ You wore wrong in doing a thing which you 
know (that is, of tlie necessity of which you were 
convinced) would irritate B,” And he would say 
to B, “ You are wrong to give way to passion, for 
you know its evil effects ” — that is the necessary 
oonnoctiou betwoou yielding to passion and evil. 

So far, tlieroforo, from necessity destroying 
moral responsibility, it is the foundation of all 
praise and blame ; and moral admiration reaches 
its climax in the ascription of necessary goodness 
tt> the Deity, 

To tiui shitoment of another consequence of the 
na<nm‘irlau doctrine, that, if there be a God, he 
must 1)0 tilio cause of all evil as well as of all good, 
lluimi givtts no real reply — probably because none 
is possibl<^. But then, if this conclusion is dis- 
tinctly and uiupu^stionably deduciblo from the 
<loci,rine of n(*c<^ssit,y, it is no less unquestionably 
a dinu^t consciiiumc-c <'f every known form of 
monotheism. If Gud is the cause of all things, 
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he must be the cause of evil among the rest; if 
he is omniscient, he must have the fore-knowledge 
of evil; if he is almight 7 , he must possess the 
power of preventing, or of cxtinguisihmg evil. 
And to say that an all-knowing and all-powerful 
being is not responsible for what happens, because 
he only permits it, is, under its intellectual aspect, 
a piece of childish sophistry; while, as to the 
moral look of it, one has only to ask any decently 
honourable man, whether, under like circum- 
stances, he would try to get rid of his responsibility 
by such a plea. 

Hume’s " Inquiry " appeared in 1 74S. Ho does 
not refer to Anthony Collins’ essay on Liberty, 
published thirty-three years before, in which the 
same question is treated to the same effect, with 
singular force and lucidity. It may bo said, 
perhaps, that it is not wonderful that the two 
freethinkers should follow the same lino of reason- 
ing; but no such theory will account for tin? fact, 
that in 1764, the famous Calvinhstic diviins, 
Jonathan Edwards, President of tho College of 
New Jersey, produced, in the int(irost,s of tho 
stimtest orthodoxy, a demonsti-ation of tho neces- 
sarian thesis, which has never boon oqH-TlIod in 
power, and certainly has never been refutcnl. 

In the ninth section of tho fimrth part of 
Edw^ds’s "Inquiry,” ho has to dwil with the 
Arminian objection to tho Oalvinistii! doctrino 
that “it malces God the atithor nf sin"; and it is 
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curious to watch the struggle between the theo- 
logical controversialist, striving to ward off an 
admission which he knows will be employed to 
damage his side, and the acute logician, conscious 
that, in some shape or other, the admission must 
be made. Beginning with a tu qmque, that the 
Arminian doctrine involves consequences as bad 
as the Galvinistic view, he proceeds to object to 
the term author of sin,” though he ends by 
admitting that, in a certain sense, it is applicable ; 
he proves from Scripture, that God is the disposer 
and orderer of sin ; and then, by an elaborate false 
analogy with the darkness resulting from the 
absence of the sun, endeavours to suggest that he 
is only the author of it in a negative sense ; and, 
finally, ho takes refuge in the conclusion that, 
though God is the orderer and disposer of those 
deeds which, considered in relation to their agents, 
are morally evil, yet inasmuch as His purpose has 
all along boon infinitely good, they are not evil 
relatively to Him. 

And this, of cours(3, may be perfectly true ; but 
if true, it is inconsistent with iho attribute of 
Omnipotence. It is conceivable that there should 
be no evil in the world ; that which is conceivable 
is (certainly possible ; if it wore possible for evil to 
be non-existent, the maker of the world, who, 
though foreknowing the existence of evil in that 
worhi, di<l nut i)revont it, either did not really 
desire it should not exist, or could not prevent its 

VOL. VI 
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existence. It might he well for those who inveigh 
against the logical consequences of necessorianism 
to bethink them of the logical consequences of 
theism; which are not only the same, when the 
attribute of Omniscience is ascribed to the Deity, 
but which bring out, from the existence of moral 
evil, a hopeless conflict between the attributes of 
Infinite Benevolence and Infinite Power, which, 
with no leas assurance, are affirmed to appertain 
to the Divine Being. 

Kant’s mode of dealing with the doctrine of 
necessity is very singular. That the phenomena 
of the mind follow fixed relations of cause and 
effect is, to him, as unquestionable as it is to 
Hume. But then there is the Ding an sieh, 
the Noumenon, or Kantian equivalent for the 
substance of the soul. This, being out of the 
phenomenal world, is subject to none of the laws 
of phenomena, and is consequently as absolutely 
firee, and as completely powerless, as a mathe- 
matical point, in vacuo, would be. Hence volition 
is uncaused, so far as it belongs to the noumouou ; 
but, necessary, so far as it takes effect in tho 
phenomenal world. 

Since Kant is never weary of telling n.s that wo 
know nothing whatever, and can know notliing, 
about the noumenon, except as the hypothetical 
^bject of any numbei' of negative predicatos ; tho 
information that it is free, in the sense of being 
put of reach of the law of causation, is about as 
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valuable as the assertion that it is neither gray, 
nor blue, nor square. For practical purposes, it 
must be admitted that the inward possession of 
such a noumenal libertine does not amount to. 
much for people whose actual existence is made 
up of nothing but definitely regulated phenomena. 
When the good and evil angels fought for the 
dead body of Moses, its presence must have been 
of about the same value to either of the contend- 
ing parties, as that of Kant's noumenon, in the 
battlo of impulses which rages in the breast of 
man. Metaphysicians, as a rule, are sadly deficient 
in the sense of humour; or they would surely 
abstain from advancing propositions which, when 
stripped of the verbiage in which they are dis- 
guised, appear to the profane eye to be bare 
sliatns, naked but not ashamed. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PHINCIPIES OP MORAIS 

In Ilia autobiography, Hume wi'ites : — 

“ In the same year [1752] was publishotl at Lomlou iiiy 
* Inciniry Concmiing the Priiicii»los of Morals ’ ; wliioli in my 
own opinion (who ought not to judge on that is of all my 

writings, historical, philosopluc,al, and litemry, iimonipavahly 
the best. It came unnoticed and unobserved into the world." 

It may commonly be noticed that the relative 
value which an author ascribes to liia own works 
rarely agrees with the estimate formed of them 
by his readers ; who criticise the products, with- 
out either the power, or the wish, to take into 
account the pains which they may have cost the 
producer. Moreover, the clear and dispa.ssionat(‘- 
common sense of the Inquiry Oonceriiing the 
Principles of Morals'" may have ta>ste<l flat after 
the highly-seasoned Inquiry Concerning the 
Human Understanding.” Whether the public 
like to be deceived, or not, may he open to ques- 
tion ; but it is beyond a doubt that they love to 
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be shocked in a pleasant and mannerly way. 
Now Hume's speculations on moral q[uestions are 
not so remote from those of respectable professors, 
like Hutcheson, or saintly prelates, such as Butler, 
as to present any striking novelty. And they 
support the cause of righteousness in a cool, 
reasonable, indeed slightly patronising fashion, 
eminently in harmony with the mind of the 
eighteenth century ; which admired virtue very 
much, if she would only avoid the rigour which 
the age called fanaticism, and the fervour which 
it called enthusiasm. 

Having applied the ordinary methods of scientific 
inquiry to the intellectual phenomena of the mind, 
it was natural that Huino should extend the same 
mode of investigation to its moral phenomena; 
and, in the tnio spirit of a luitural philosopher, lie 
commences by selecting a group of those states 
of consciousness with which every one's personal 
experience must have made him familiar : in the 
expectation that the discovery of the sources of 
moral approbation and (lisapprobation, in this 
comparatively easy case, may famish the imium 
of detecting them wluin they ai'e more recondite, 

shall analyHO that of moiital <iualitio8 

whioh form what, in cioniinon lifo, w« mil I'KUHokal mriut ; 
Wo «hall coiiHidcr overy attrihnfc(^ of tho niiinl, whic.h nanlorH a 
man an ohjnt^t citluir of oHinom mid affod ioii, or of hatrod aiol 
contempt ; every hahit or HonlimniiL or fut<nlty, whirliif ustailntd 
to any purHon, iinplt'H oithor pi'ru.so or ]»hiine, and may ciilor 
into iiuy iianof^yric or watiro of Iuh eharuotor and iiitiimoTH. Tho 
tiniok aousihility, which, on this Imad, m «u imivoiml among 
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mankind, gives a philosopher sulficiciit assurance that he can 
never he considerably mistaken in framing the catalogue, or 
incurs any danger of misplacing the objects of his contem- 
plation : He needs only enter into his own breast for a moment, 
and consider whether he should or should not desire to 
have this or that quality assigned to him, and whether such 
or such an imputation would proceed from a fiieiid or an enemy. 
The very nature of language guides us almost infallibly in 
forming a judgment of this nature ; and os every tongue pos- 
sesses one set of words which are taken in a good sense, and 
another in the opposite, the least acquaintance with the idiom 
suffices, without any reasoning, to direct ns in collecting and 
arranging the estimable or blamahlo qualities of men. The 
only object of reasoning is to discover the circumstances on 
both sides, which are common to these qualities; to observe 
that particular in which the estimable qualities agree on the one 
hand, and the blamable on the other, and thence to reach the 
foundation of ethics, and find their universal principles, from 
which all censure or approbation is ultimately derived. As 
this is a question of fact, not of abstract science, wo can only 
expect success by following the oxporiniciital method, and 
deducing general maxims from a comparison of particular 
instances. The other scientifical method, where a gciutrnl 
abstract principle is first established, and is afterwards bramdiod 
out into a variety of inferences and conclusions, may ho more 
perfect in itself, hut suits less the imperfection of human nature, 
and is a common source of illusion and mistake, in this as well 
as in other subjects. Men are now cured of llieir ]>ftHHi<)ii for 
hypotheses and systems in natural idiilosophy, and will hearken 
to no arguments but those which are derive<l from oxporiciic(\ 

It is full time they should attempt a like reformation in all 
moral disquisitions j and reject every system of ethics, however 
subtile or ingenious, which is not founded on fact and observa- 
tion."— (ly. pp. 242 -4.) 


No qualities give a man a greater claim to 
personal merit than benevolence ainl justice i hut 
if we inquire why benevolence deserves so iniuilj 
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praise, the answer will certainly contain a large 
reference to the utility of that virtue to society ; 
and as for justice, the very existence of the virtue 
implies that of society; public utility is its sole 
origin; and the measure of its usefulness is also 
the standard of its merit. If every man possessed 
everything he wanted, and no one had the power 
to interfere Avith such possession; or if no man 
desired that which could damage his fellow-man, 
justice would have no part to i)lay in the universe. 
But as Hume observes : — 

** lu tlio present disposition of the Iminan heart, it would 
I)crliaps bo difficult to find complete instances of such enlarged 
affections ; but still vre may observe that the case of families 
approaches towards it ; and the stronger the mutual benevolence 
is among the individuals, the nearer it approa(diOB, till all dis- 
tinction of inoporty be in a great ineasiiro lost and confounded 
ninojig thorn. Between married persons, the eoinent of friend- 
ship is by the laws supposed so strong, as to abolish all division 
of possessioiiB, and has often, in reality, the force assignodto it.^ 
And it is observable that, during the ardour of now onthusiasins, 
when every principle is inflamed into extravagance, the com- 
iimuity of goods has frequently been attempted ; and nothing 
but experience of its inconveniences, from the returning or 
disguised solfislmofls of men, could make the imprudent fanatics 
adopt anew the ideas of justice and separate i)ro])erty. Bo true 
is it that this virtue derives its cxisbmee entirely from its 
necsesnary %m to the iutoveouvse and social statti of mankind."^ — 
(IV. p. 256.) 

“ the human species so framed by nature as that each 

^ Family airec.iion in the eighteenth century may have boim 
stronger than in tlm niuotiMUith ; but Jlumc’s baehelt»r inexpe- 
ihnme can surely alone explain his strange account of tln^ sup- 
jKisitioiiK of the marriage law of that day, and their effects. The 
taw (le.riaiuly abolished all division of iiossoHsions, but it did so 
by making the husband mh proprietor. 
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individual possessed within himself eveiy faculty requisite both 
for his own preservation and for the propagation of his kind : 
Ware all society and intercourse cat off between man and man 
by the primary intention of the Supremo Creator : It seems 
evident that so solitary a being would be as much incapable of 
justice as of social discourse and conversation. Where mutual 
regard and forbearance servo to no manner of purpose, they 
would never direct the coinluct of any reasonable man. The 
headlong course of the passions would be checked by no reflection 
on future consequences. And as each man is here supposed to 
love himself alone, and to depend only on himself and his own 
activity for safety and happiness, he w'ould, on every occasion, 
to the utmost of his power, eliallcngo the preference above every 
other being, to none of which he is bound by any ties, either of 
nature or of interest. 

'‘But suppose the conjunction of the sexes to bo established 
in nature, a family immediately arises; and particular rules 
being found requisite for its subaiatciico, those are immediately 
embraced, though without comprehending the rest of mankind 
within their prescriptions. Suppose that several families unite 
together in one society, which is totally disjoined from all 
others, the rules which preserve pjcaco and order enlarge them- 
selves to the utmost extent of that society ; but hecoiiiiiig then 
entirely useless, lose their furtio when carried one step further. 
But again, suppose that several distiintt societies maintain a 
kind of intercourso for mutual conv(uiienco and advantage, the 
hoiindaries of justice still grow larger, in proportion to the 
largeness of men’s views and the force of their mutual connexion. 
History, exporieiuio, reason, suine-icntlyinstractusin this natural 
progress of human sentiments, and in the gradual enlnrgemniit 
of o\tr regard to justice in x>roportion as wo becomes acipuiinted 
with the extensive utility of that virtue,”— (IV. pp. 262 — 4 .) 

The moral obligtition of justice and the rights 
of property arc hy no moans diminished hy this 
oxposuro of the purely utilitarian h.asis on which 
they rest : — 

“ Kor what slning^u’ foundation can be desired or coneeiv(*(l 
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for any duty, than to observe that human society, or even 
human nature, could not subsist without the establishment of 
it, and will still amve at greater degrees of happiness’ and 
perfection, the more inviolable the regard is which is paid to 
that duty ? 

“ The dilemma seems obvious : As justice evidently tends 
to promote public utility, and to support civil society, the 
sentiment of justice is either derived from our reflecting on 
that tendency, or, like hunger, thirst, and other appetites, re- 
sentment, love of life, attachment to oflspring, and other 
passions, arises from a simple original instinct in the human 
heart, which nature has implanted for like salutary purposes. 
If the latter be the case, it follows that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished by a simjde original 
instinct, and is not ascertained by any argument or reflection. 
But who is there that ever heard of such an instinct ? Or is 
this a subject in which now discoveries can bo made 1 We may 
as well expect to disctovcr in the body now senses which had 
before escaped the observation of all mankind.” — {IV. pp. 273- 
4.) 


The restriction of tho object of justice to pro- 
perty, in this passage, is singular. Pleasure and 
pain can hardly be included under the term pro- 
perty, and yet justice surely deals largely with the 
withholding of tho former, or the infliction of the 
latter, by men on one another. If a man bars 
another from a pleasure which he would otherwise 
enjoy, or actively hurts him without good reason, 
the latter is said to be injured as much as if his 
property had been interfered with. Here, indeed, 
it may be readily shown, that it is as much the 
interest of society that men should not interfere 
with one another’s freedom, or mutually inflict 
positive or negatives pain, £is that they should not 
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meddle with one another’s property ; and hence 
the obligation of justice in such matters may ho 
deduced. But, if a man merely thinks ill of 
another, or feels maliciously towards him without 
due cause, he is properly said to be unjust. In 
this case it would be hard to prove that any injury 
is done to society by the evil thought ; hut there 
is no question that it will be stigmatised as an 
injustice ; and the oflfender himself, in another 
frame of mind, is often ready enough to admit 
that he has failed to be just towards his neighbour. 
However, it may plausibly bo said, that so slight a 
barrier lies between thought and si)eech, that any 
moral quality attached to the latter is easily 
transferred to the former; and that, since oiren 
slander is obviously opposed to the interests of 
society, injustice of thought, which is silent 
slander, must become inextricably associated with 
the same blame. 

But, granting the utility to society of all kinds 
of benevolence and justice, whj' should the 
quality of those virtues involve the sense of moral 
obligation ? 

Hume answers this question in the lifth siiction 
entitled, “ Why Utility Pleases.” Ho reptidiatoH 
the deduction of moral approbation from Bclf-lovc, 
and utterly denies that we ajqirovu <if benevolent 
or just actions because we think (»f the benefits 
which they are likely to confer indirectly on our- 
selves. The source of the approbation with whiidi 
we view an act useful to society imist be sought 
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elsewhere; and, in fact, is to he found in that 
feeling which is called sympathy. 

man is absolutely indifferent to tlie happiness and 
misery of others. The first has a natural tendency to give 
pleasure, the second pain. This every one may find in himself. 
It is not probable that these principles can bo resolved into 
principles more simple and universal, wliatovor attenipt-s may 
have boon made for that imrposo.** — (IV. p. 294, Note,) 

Other men’s joys and sorrows are not spectacles 
at which we remain unmoved : — 

, The view of the former, whether in its causes or efieets, 
like sunshine, or the prospect of well-cultivated plains (to carry 
our pretensions no higher) commimicates a secret joy and 
satisfaction ; the api»oarance of the latter, like a lowering cloud 
or barren landscape, throws a melam^holy damp over the imagin- 
ation. And this concession being onco made, the difficulty is 
over ; and a natural unforced iiiteiT[)rotation of the phcnoniona 
of human life will afterwards, we hopo, prevail among all 
speculative iiifxuirors.”— (IV. p. 320.) 

The moral approbation, therefore, with which 
we regard acts of justice or benevolence rests upon 
their utility to socioty, because the perception of 
that utility or, in other words, of the pleasure 
which tlioy give to other men, arouses a feeling of 
sympathetic pleasure in ourselves. The feeling of 
obligation to bo just, or of the duty of justice, 
arises out of that association of moral approbation 
or disapprobation with one’s own actions, which is 
what we call conscience. To fail in justice, or in 
beruwolcnce, is to bo displeased with one’s self. But 
hapi)iness is iin])ossible without inwax'd self- 
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approval; and, hence, every man who has any 
regal'd to his own happiness and welfare, will find 
his best reward in the practice of every moral 
duty. On this topic Hume expends much elo- 
quence. 

** But what philosophical truths can he nioro advantageoua 
to society than these here delivered, which represent virtue in 
all her genuine and most engaging charms, and make us 
approach her witli ease, familiarity, and afioction? The 
dismal dress falls off, with which many divim^s and some 
philosophers have covered her j and nothing appears hut gentle- 
ness, humanity, beneficence, affability ; nay, even at projier 
intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of u.scjIoss 
austerities and rigours, sufforing and self-<lcnijil. Slie df’clarcs 
that her sole purpose is to make her votaries, and all maulciuti, 
dming oveiy period of their existence, if imssihlo, clicerftil, 
and happy ; nor does she over willingly part with any pleasuro 
but in hopes of ample compensation in some other ]na*iod of 
their lives. The sole trouble which she demands is that of 
just calculation, and a steady preferemto of tlio greater 
happiness. And if any austere ])rctendcrs a])proa(‘li hor, 
enemies to joy and pleasure, she cRIku* rojesets them as 
h3’pocrites and deceivers, or if she admit tlieni in her train, 
they are ranked, however, among the least iavourcul tjf her 
votaries. 

“And, indeed, to drop all figurative ox])rossion, what ho]M‘H 
can we ever have of engaging maiikiml to a ]iru<;i,iro which 
we confess full of austerity and rigour? Or what Ihnory of 
morals can ever serve any useful purpose, unl(3H.s it can show, by 
a paiticular clotail, that all the duties wliitdi it rcc.oiiimc.nds aro 
also the true interest of each individual ? The jieimlitir advan- 
tage of the foregoing system seisms to h.-, that it fnijiishcs 
proper mediums for that puriioso.’'~^(IV. ]r, 

In this paean to virtue, there in more? of tlio 
dance measure than will sound ai>]>ro])rijtt(^ in tin* 
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ears of most of the pilgrims who toil painfully, 
not without many a stumble and many a bruise, 
along the rough and steep roads which lesid to the 
higher life. 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but the man 
is to be envied to whom her ways seem in anywise 
playful. And though she may not talk much 
about suffering and self-denial, her silence on that 
topic mny be accounted for on the principle ga m 
sans dire* The calculation of the greatest happi- 
ness is not performed quite so easily as a mle oi 
three sum ; while, in the hour of temptation, the 
question will crop up, whether, as something has 
to be sacrificed, a bird in the hand is not worth 
two in the bush ; whether it may not be as well to 
give up the probloinatical greater happiness in the 
future, for a certain great happiness in the present, 
and 

** Buy tlio merry madness of on© hour 
'With the irksomeness of following time.” ^ 

If mankind cannot be engaged in practices full 
of austority and rigour,” by the love of righteous- 
ness and the fear of evil, without seeking for 
other cnmponsati<“)n than that which flows from 
the gra.l.Lficatiou of such love and the consciousness 
of escsipo from debasement, they are in a bad case. 
For tlu^y will assuredly find that virtue presents 
no very closcj likeness to the sportive leader of the 
joyous hours in Hume’s rosy picture ; but that she 

^ Ui'U iliiiisou’s licvch, at^t I 
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is an awful Goddess, whose ministers are the 
Furies, and whose highest reward is peace. 

It is not improbable that Hume would have 
qualified all this as enthusiasm or fanaticism, or 
both ; but he virtually admits it : — 

** KTow, as virtue is an end, and is desimble on its own 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the immediate satis- 
faction which it oonyeys, it is requisite that there shorild ho soiiio 
sentiment which it touches ; some internal taste or fooling, or 
whatever you please to call it, which distinguiahes moral good 
and evil, and which embraces the one and rejects tlio other, 

“Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of reemn and of 
taste are easily ascertained. The former convoys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood: The latter gives the sentiment of 
beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers objects 
as they really stand in nature, without addition or diminution • 
The other has a productive faculty, and gilding and staining all 
natural objects with the colours bonowod from internal Hontl- 
ment, raises in a manner a new creation. Iloaaou being cool 
and disengaged, is no motive to action, and directs only tho 
impulse received from appetite or inclination, by showing us tho 
means of attaining happiness or avoiding misery. Taste, as it 
gives pleasure or pain, and thereby constitutos happinosa or 
misery, becomes a motive to action, and is the first spring 
or impulse to desire and volition. From circum.ytanceH 
and relations known or supposed, tho former leads ns to 
the discovery of the concealed and unknown. After all 
circumstances and relations are laid before us, the latltn* 
makes us feel from the whole a now sontimont of lilamo or 
approbation. The standard of the one, being founded on tluj 
nature of things, is external and inflexible, even by tho will of 
the Supreme Being ; The standard of tho other, arising from 
the internal frame and constitution of animals, is ultimately 
derived from the Supreme Will, which bestowed on omh being 
its peculiar nature, and arranged tho several classes and orders 
of existence. ’'—(17. pp. 376—7.) 

Hume has not discussed the theological theory 
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of the obligations of morality, but it is obviously 
in accordance with his view of the nature of those 
obligations. Under its theological aspect, mo- 
rality is obedience to the will of God; and the 
ground for such obedience is two-fold : either we 
ought to obey God because He will punish us if 
we disobey Him, which is an argument based on 
the utility of obedience ; or our obedience ought 
to flow from our love towards God, which is an 
argument based on pure feeling and for which no 
reason can be given. For, if any man should say 
that he takes no pleasure in the contemplation of 
the ideal of perfect holiness, or, in other words, 
that he does not love God, the attempt to argue 
him into acquiring that pleasure would bo as 
hopeless as the endeavour to persuade Peter Bell 
of the " witchery of the soft blue sky/* 

In whichever way wo look at the matter, morality 
is based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason 
alone is competent to trace out the effects of our 
actions and thereby dictate conduct. Justice is 
founded on the love of one’s neighbour; and 
goodness is a kind of beauty. Tho moral law, like 
the laws of physical nature, rests in the long run 
upon instinctive intuitions, and is neither more nor 
less “innato” and necessary ** than they are. 
Some people cannot by any means bo got to 
understand the first book of Euclid; but tho 
truths of mathematics are no less necessary and 
binding on the great mass of mankind. Some 
there arc who cannot feel the difference between 
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the ** Sonata Appassionata” and " Cherry Ripe ; 
or between a grave-stone-cutter’s cherub and the 
Apollo Belvidere ; but the canons of art are none 
the less acknowledged. While some there may 
be, who, devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a 
sense of duty ; but neither does their existence 
affect the foundations of morality. Such patho- 
logical deviations from true manhood are merely 
the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world of 
consciousness; and the anatomist of the mind 
leaves them aside, as the anatomist of the body 
would ignore abnormal specimens. 

And as there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons 
and Kaffaelles, in whom the innate faculty for 
science or art seems to need but a touch to si)ring 
into full vigour, and through whom the liuman 
race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and 
new conceptions of beauty : so there have been 
men of moral genius, to whom we owe idcfiln of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, whitdi 
ordinary mankind could never have attaiiuid ; 
though, happily for them, they can feel the beauty 
of a vision, which lay beyontl the reach of their 
dull imaginations, and count life well spent in 
shaping some faint image of it in the actual world. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE META- 
PHYSICS OP SENSATION 1 


[ 1871 ] 

Professor Fraser has earned the thanks of all 
students of philosophy for the conscientious 
labour which he has bestowed upon his new 
edition of the works of Berkeley; in which, for 
the first time, we find collected together every 
thought which can bo traced to the subtle and 
penetrating mind of the famous Bishop of Cloyne ; 
while the “ Life and Letters ” will rejoice those 
who care less for the idealist and the prophet of 
tar-water, than for the man who stands out as one 
of the noblest and purest figures of his time : 
that Berkeley from whom tho jealousy of Pope 

* The WorJee of George Berkeley, formerly Bishop qf 
Gloyndi inclxuUny many of his Worim hUherto rt/njpubliahedf vrith 
PrefacSi AnnoUitiomy hU Lifa and LeUers^ and m Accou?ii of 
hia Philosophy^ By A, C. I’lusor. Four voIb. Oxford ; 
Olarundon FrOBH, 1871. 

U 2 
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did not withhold a single one of all the virtues 
under heaven ; ” nor the cynicism of Swift, the 
dignity of one of the first men of the kingdom 
for learning and virtue;” the man whom the 
pious Atterbury could compare to nothing less 
than an angel; whose personal influence and 
eloquence filled the Scriblerus Club and the 
House of Commons with enthusiasm for the 
evangelization of the North American Indians ; 
and even led Sir Eobert Walpole to assent to the 
appropriation of public money to a scheme which 
was neither business nor bribery,^ 

Hardly any epoch in the intellectual history of 
England is more remarkable in itself, or possossoH 
a greater interest for us in these latter days, than 
that which coincides broadly with the conclnsion 
of the seventeenth and tlie opening of tho 
eighteenth century. The political fermentation of 
the preceding age was gradually working itstilf 
out; domestic peace gave men time to think ; and 
the toleration won by the party of whicli L(Kdv(! 
was the spokesman, permitteil a freedom of S{)(‘e<;h 
and of writing such as has rarely been oxcocjded 
in later times. Fostered by these circumstanecH, 
the great faculty for physical and mctapliysicul 

^ In justice to Sir Robert, liowevov, it is pvojier <:o re murk 
that ho declared afteimrds, that he p(fivo liis uHseiit ti) Ikrkoley's 
scheme for tho Bermuda University only lw{*uu.se ho thought the 
House of Commons was sure to tluow it out, 
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inquiry, with which the people of our race are 
naturally endowed, developed itself vigorously; 
and at least two of its j>roducts have had a 
profound and a permanent influence upon the 
subsequent course of thought in the worlds The 
one of these was English Freethinking ; the 
other, the Theory of Gravitation. 

Looking back to the origin of the intellectual 
impulses of which these were the results, we are 
led to Herbert, to Hobbes, to Bacon ; and to one 
who stands in advance of all these, as the most 
typical man of his time — ^Descartes, It is the 
Cartesian doubt — the maxim that assent may 
properly be given to no propositions but such as 
are perfectly clear and distinct— -which, becoming 
incarnate, so to speak, in the Engliahinon, Anthony 
Collins, Tolaud, Tindal, Woolstoii, and in the 
wonderful Frenchman, Pierre Bayle, reached its 
final term in Hume. And, on the other band, 
although the theory of Gravitation sot aside the 
Cartesian vortices — yet the spirit of the ^'Priii- 
cipes de Pliilosophio ” attained its apotheosis 
when Newton demonstrated all tlie host of heaven 
to bo but the olomonts of a vast iiicclianisin, 
regulated by the sanui laws us those which ex- 
press the falling of a stone to the ground. There 
is a passage in the iireface to tlie first edition 
of the “ Prineii>ia wliich shows that Newton 
was ])onotruted, as complotely as Descartes, 
with tlie belief tliat all the phenunicna of 
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nature^ are expressible in terms of matter and 
motion. 

Would that the rest of the phenomena of 
nature could be deduced by a like kind of reason- 
ing from mechanical principles. For many cir- 
cumstances lead me to suspect that all these 
phenomena may depend upon certain forces, in 
virtue of which the particles of bodies, by causes 
not yet known, are either mutually impelled 
against one another and cohere into regular 
figures, or repel and recede from one another; 
which forces being unknown, philosophers have as 
yet explored nature in vain. But I hope that, 
either by this method of philosophizing, or by 
some other and better, the principles here laid 
down may throw some light upon the matter.” ^ 

1 So far as Descartes is concerned the phenomena of conscious- 
noss are excluded from this category. According to his view, 
animals and man, in so far as hercsemhles them, aro mechanisms. 
Tho soul, which alone fools and thinks, is extra-natural — a some- 
thing divinely created and added to the anthropoid mechanism. 
Ho thus provided their favourite resting-place for tlio supra - 
naturalistic evolutionists of our day. 

Descartes* denial of sensation to the lower animals is a netusa- 
sary consemionco of his hypothesis concoming^ tho nature and 
origin of the soul, He was too logical a tliinkor not to ho 
aworo that, if he admitted oven the most elementary form of 
conaeiousnoss to ho a product or a necessary concomitant, of 
material mechanism, tno assumption of the existence of a 
thinking suhstanco, apart from matter, woxild hocome super- 
fluous.— [1804]. 

^ “Utinam emtora natum pliflBnomona ox imiKapiis mcudiani- 
cis, eodom arguniontiindi genere, dorivaro licet. Nam midta 
mo movent, ut nonnihil siispicor ea omnia t:x virihiis iiuilmsdam 
pondero posse, quihus eoiponini 3 )articu’.ic, |ior cauaas nondum 
cognitas, vel in so mutuo impelluntur ct secundum ligurus 
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But the doctrine that all the phenomena of 
nature are resolvable into mechanism is what 
people have agreed to call ^"materialism;"^ and 
when Locke and Collins maintained that matter 
may possibly be able to think, and Newton 
himself could compare infinite space to the sen- 
sorium of the Deity, it was not wonderful that 
the English philosophers should he attacked as 
they were by Leibnitz in the famous letter to the 
Princess of Wales, which gave rise to his corre- 
spondence with Clarke,^ 

"" 1. Natural religion itself seems to decay [in 
England] very much. Many will have human 
souls to be material ; others make God Himself a 
corporeal Being. 

"" 2. Mr. Locke and his followers arc uncertain, 
at least, whether tlio soul he not material and 
naturally perishable. 

“3. Sir Isaac Newton says that space is an 
organ which God makes use of to perceive things 
by. But if God stands in need of any organ to 
perceive things by, it will follow that they do not 
depend altogether upon Him, nor wore produced 
by Him. 

rogulttrofl ftoliniwmt vol ab invicom fagantur ct rocedimfc ; quibns 
virihufl ignatis, Philosoplii hactoiixis Natiiram fniHtra tontanint. 
Sjmro antcm qiidd vol huic pliilosophatidi raodo, vol voviori, 
alicni, prhudpia liio poaita lucom alifiiiam pmbobunt.” — Prufaco 
to Pirat Edition of Principia, May 8, 1686. 

^ OoUcGtion of Papers which passed hetwem the Icarwd late 
M'i\ LeilnUz and Dr, Olarke, — 1717. 
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'"4. Sir Isaac Newton and his followers have 
also a very odd opinion concerning the work of 
God. According to their doctrine, Qod Almighty- 
wants to wind up His watch from tinae to time ; 
otherwise it would cease to move,^ He had not, 
it seems, sufficient foresight to mate it a perpetual 
motion. Nay, the machine of God's making is so 
imperfect, according to these gentlemen, that Ho 
is obliged to clean it now and then by an extra- 
ordinary concourse, and even to mend it as a 
clockmaker mends his work." 

It is beside the mark, at j)resent, to inquire 
how far Leibnitz paints a true picture, and how 
far he is guilty of a spiteful caricature of New- 
ton's views in these passages ; and whether the 
beliefs which Locke is known to have entertained 
are consistent with the conclusions which may 
logically be drawn from some parts of liis works. 
It is undeniable that English plxilosophy in Leib- 
nitz's time had the general character which Ik^ 
ascribes to it. The plienomena of nature were 
held to be resolvable into the attractions and the 
repulsions of particles of matter ; all knowledge 
was attained through the senses ; tho mind 
cedent to experience was a talmla rasa. In other 
words, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the character of speculative thought in 

’ Goethe seems to have had this saying of LeihiiitJ? in !«*« 
mind when he wrote his famous lilies — 

** Was war’ ein Gott dor niir von aussoii stiesso 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen licsse/' 
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England was essentially sceptical, critical, and 
materialistic. Why such " materialism ^ should 
be more inconsistent with the existence of a 
Deity, the freedom of the will, or the immor- 
tality of the soul, or with any actual or possible 
system of theology, than idealism,” I must 
declare myself at a loss to divine. But, in the 
year 1700, all the world appears to have been 
agreed, Tertullian notwithstanding, that material- 
ism necessarily leads to very dreadful conse- 
quences. And it was thought that it conduced to 
the interests of religion and morality to attack the 
materialists with all the weapons that came to 
hand. Perhaps the most interesting controversy 
wliich arose out of these questions is the wonder- 
ful triangular duel between Dodwell, Clarke, and 
Anthony Collins, concerning the materiality of 
the soul, and — what all the disputjints considered 
to ho the necessary consequence of its material- 
ity — its natural mortality. I do not think that 
any one can read the letters which passed between 
(Jlarkii and Collins, without admitting that 
Collins, who writes with wonderful power and 
cliiseness of rejxsoning, has by far the best of the 
argument, so far as the possible materiality of the 
soul goes ; and that, in this battle, the Goliath of 
Frecthinking overcame tlio champion of wliat was 
considered (Orthodoxy. 

lu Dublin, all this while, thenj was a little 
’ Noto A apiKJiHlc'd to tliiH Ewnay. 
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David practising his youthful strength upon the 
intellectual lions and bears of Trinity College. 
This was George Berkeley, who was destined to 
give the same kind of development to the 
idealistic side of Descartes* philosophy, that the 
Freethinkers had given to its sceptical side, and 
the Newtonians to its mechanical side. 

Berkeley faced the problem boldly. He said 
to the materialists: ''You tell me that all the 
phenomena of nature are resolvable into matter 
and its affections. I assent to your statement, 
and now I put to you the further question, ' What 
is matter ? ' In answering this question you shall 
be bound by your own conditions ; and I demand, 
in the terms of the Cartesian axiom, that in turn 
you give your assent only to such conclusions as 
are perfectly clear and obvious.” 

It is this great argument which is worked out 
in the “Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge,” and in those “Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous,” which rank among ^ 
the most exquisite examples of English style, as 
well as among the subtlest of metaphysical 
writings ; and the final conclusion of which 
is summed up in a passage remarkable alike 
for literary beauty, and for calm audacity of 
statement. 

“Some tmtliH tliorcj am .so iioar an<l oLvioiw to tho mind 
that a man need only open liis oy(!B to woo thoin, Sindi I take 
tliiti important one to be, viz,, that all the choir of heaven and 
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furniture of the earth— in a word, all those bodies which com- 
pose the mighty frame of the world— have not any substance 
without a mind j that their being is to be perceived or known ; 
that consequently, so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created 
spirit, they must either have no existence at all or else subsist 
in the mind of some eternal spirit ; it being perfectly unintel- 
ligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to 
attribute to any single part of them an existence independent of 
a sinrit.” ^ 

Doubtless this passage sounds like the acme of 
metaphysical paradox, and we all know that 
‘■'coxcombs vanquished Berkeley with a grin;” 
while common-sense folk refuted him by stamp- 
ing on the ground, or some such other irrelevant 
proceeding. But the key to all philosophy lies in 
the clear apprehension of Berkeley’s problem — 
which is neither ’more nor less than one of the 
shapes of the greatest of all questions, " What arc 
the limits of our faculties?” And it is worth 
any amount of trouble to comprehend the exact 
nature of the argument by which Berkeley arrived 
at his results, and to know by one’s own know- 
ledge the great truth which he discovered — that 
the honest and rigorous following up of the argu- 
ment which leads us to "materialism,” inevitably 
carries us beyond it. 

Suppose that I accidentally prick my finger 
with a pin, I immediately become aware of a 

^ TrcatiM coiicmiing the Prmciplca ef llmnan KnotvlcdtjCt 
Part L § 6. 
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condition of any consciousness— a feeling which 
I term pain. I have no doubt whatever that tho 
feeling is in myself alone; and if any one were 
to say that the pain I feel is something which 
inheres in the needle, as one of the qualities of 
the substance of the needle, we should all laugh 
at the absurdity of the phraseology. In fact, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive pain except as a 
state of consciousness. 

Hence, so far as pain is concerned, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that Berkeley's phraseology is 
strictly applicable to our power of conceiving its 
existence — “ its being is to be perceived or 
known,” and “ so long as it is not actually per- 
ceived by me, or does not exist in my mind, or 
that of any other created spirit, it must either 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some eternal spirit.” 

So much for pain. Now let us consider (in 
ordinary sensation. Let the point of the pin be 
gently rested upon the skin, and I become awaro 
of a feeling, or condition of consciousness, quite 
different from the former — the sensation of what 
I call "touch.” Nevertheless this touch is plainly 
just as much in myself as the pain was, I cannot 
for a moment conceive this something which I 
call touch as existing apart from myself, or a 
being capable of the same feelings as myself. 
And the same reasoning applies to all the other 
simple sensations. A moment’s reflection is sulii- 
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dent to convince one that the smell, and the 
taste, and the yellowness, of which we become 
aware when an orange is smelt, tasted, and seen, 
are as completely states of our consciousness as is 
the pain which arises if the orange happens to be 
too sour. Nor is it less clear that every sound is 
a state of the consciousness of him who hears it. 
If the universe contained only blind and deaf 
beings, it is impossible for us to imagine but that 
darkness and silence should reign everywhere. 

It is undoubtedly true, then, of all the simple 
sensations that, as Berkeley says, their “em is 
jaeroipi ’' — their being is to be “perceived or 
known.” But that which perceives, or knows, is 
termed mind or spirit ; and therefore the know- 
ledge which the senses give us is, after all, a know- 
ledge of spiritual phenomena. 

All this was explicitly or implicitly admitted, 
and, indeed, insisted upon, by Berkeley’s contem- 
poraries, and by no one more strongly than by 
Locke, who terms smells, tastes, colours, sounds, 
and the like, " secondary qualities,” and observes, 
with respect to those “ secondary qualities,” that 
“whatever reality we by mistake attribute to 
them [they] arc in tnith nothing in the objects 
themselves.” 

And again: “Flame is denominated hot and 
light; snow, white and cold; and manna, white 
and sweet, from the ideas they produce in us; 
which (pialities are commonly thought to be the 
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ggt»A in these bodies ; that those ideas are in ns, 
the one the perfect resemblance of the other as 
they are in a mirror ; and it would by most men 
be judged very extravagant if one should say 
otherwise. And yet he that will consider that 
the same fire that at one distance produces in us 
the sensation of warmth, does at a nearer ap- 
proach produce in us the far different sensation of 
pqin, ought to bethink himself what reason he 
has to say that his idea of warmth, which was 
produced in him by the fire, is actually in the 
fire; and his idea of pain which the same fire 
produced in him in the same way, is not in the 
fire. Why are whiteness and coldness in snow, 
and pain not, when it produces the one and the 
other idea in us ; and can do neither but by the 
bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid 
parts ? ” ^ 

Thus far then materialists and idealists are 
agreed. Locke and Berkeley, and all logical 
thinkers who have succeeded them, are of oru* 
mind about secondary qualities — ^thoir being is to 
be perceived or known — ^their materiality is, in 
strictness, a spirituality. 

But Locke draws a great distinction between 
the secondary qualities of matter, and certain 
others which he terms " primary qualities,” These 
are extension, figure, solidity, motion and rest, 
and number; and he is as cleat* that those 

> Iiocke, Bvmm UvAmUt/nding, Nook II. cliap. viii. 8§14, 16, 
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primary qualities exist independently of the mind, 
as he is that the secondary qualities have no such 
existence. 

**The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the 
parts of fire and snow are really in them, whether any one’s 
senses perceive them or not, and therefore they may be called 
real qualities, because they really exist in those bodies ; but 
light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them, 
than sickiiGsa, or pain, is in manna. Take away the sensation 
of them ; let not the eyes soo light or colours, nor the oars hoar 
sounds *, lot the palate not taste, nor the nose smell ; and all 
colours, tastes, odours and soxinds, as they are such particular 
ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced to their causes, i,e, 
bulk, figure, and motion of parts. 

“ 18 . A piece of manna of sensible bulk is able to produce in 
us the idea of a round or square figure j and, by being removed 
from onoplaco to another, the idea of motion. This idea of 
motion reprosonts it as it really is in the manna moving ; a 
circle and square arc the aamo, whether in idea or existence, in 
the mind or in the manna ; and thus both motion and figure 
are really in the manna, whether wo take notice of them or no ; 
this everybody is ready to agree to.” 

So far as primary qualities are concerned, then, 
Locke is as thoroughgoing a realist as St. Anselm, 
In Berkeley, on the other hand, we have as com- 
plete a representative of the nominalists and 
concoptualisfai — an intellectual descendant of 
Roscelliuua and of Abelard.’’ And by a curious 
irony of fate, it is the nominalist who is, this 
time, the champion of orthodoxy, and the realist 
that of heresy. 

Once more let us try to work out Berkeley’s 

^ Soo note B. 
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principles for ourselves, and inquire wliat founda- 
tion there is for the assertion that extension, form, 
solidity, and the other primary qualities,'* have 
an existence apart from mind. And for this pur- 
pose lot us recur to our experiment with the pin. 

It has been seen that when the finger is pricked 
with a pin, a state of consciousness arises which 
we call pain ; and it is admitted that this pain is 
not a something which inheres in the pin, but a 
something which exists only in the mind, and has 
no similitude elsewhere. 

But a little attention will show that this state 
of consciousness is accompanied by another, which 
can by no effort be got rid of. I not only have 
the feeling, but the feeling is localized. I am just 
as certain that the pain is in my finger, as I am 
that I have it at all. Nor will any effort of the 
imagination enable me to believe that the pain is 
not in my finger. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that it is 
not, and cannot be, in the spot in which I feel it, 
nor within a couple of feet of that spot. For 
the skin of the finger is connected by a bundle of 
fine nervous fibres, which run up the whole length 
of the arm, to the spinal marrow, which sets them 
in communication with the brain, and wo know 
that the feeling of pain caused by the prick of a 
pin is dependent on the integrity of those fibres. 
After they have boon cut tln*ough close to the 
spinal cord, no pain will be felt, whatever injury 
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is clone to the finger ; and if the ends which re- 
main in connection with the cord he pricked, the 
pain which arises will appear to have its seat in 
the finger jnst as distinctly as before. Nay, if the 
whole arm he cut off, the pain which arises from 
pricking the nerve stump will appear to he seated 
in the fingers, just as if they were still connected 
with the body. 

It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that the 
localization of the pain at the surface of the body 
is an act of the mind. It is an extradition of 
that consciousness, which has its seat in the 
brain, to a definite point of the body — ^which 
takes place without our volition, and may give 
rise to ideas which are contrary to fact. We 
might call this extradition of consciousness a 
reflex feeling, just as we speak of a movement 
which is excited apart from, or contrary to, our 
volition, as a roflex motion. Locality is no more 
in the pin than pain is ; of the former, as of the 
latter, it is true that “its being is to be per- 
ceived/' and that its existence apart from a 
thinking mind is not conceivable. 

The foregoing reasoning will be in no way 
affected, if, instead of pricking the finger, the 
point of the pin rests gently against it, so as to 
give rise merely to a tactile sensation. The 
tactile sensation is referred outwards to the point 
touched, and seems to exist there. But it is 
certain that it is not and cannot he there really, 
voi.. VI s 
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because the brain is tlio sole seat of consciousness ; 
and, further, because evidence, as str<jug as that 
in favour of the sensation being in the finger, can 
be brought forward in supi^ort of propositions 
which are manifestly absurd. For example, tln^ 
hairs and nails are utterly devoid of seiisiliility, as 
every one knows. Nevertheless, if the oauIh of 
the nails or hairs sire touched, ever so lightly, wo 
feel that they are touched, and the sensation 
seems to he situated in the nails or hah’s. Nay 
more, if a walking-stick, a y^ml long, is hfjld 
firmly by the handle ainl the other end istmudMjd, 
the tactile sensation, which is a state of our own 
consciousness, is unhesitatingly refornid to tlie 
end of the stick ; and yet no one will say that it 
is there. 

Let us now suppose that, instciatl of one pin^s 
point resting against the cud of my finger, tlu^n^ 
are two. Each of those can be known to m(% as 
we have seen, only as a state of a thinking mind, 
referred outwards, or localised, ]hit tln^ r‘xiKtcnce 
of these two states, somehow or otlnn*, gontuniti^s 
in my mind a number of new ideas, which <lid 2iot 
make their appearance when only one .state was 
present. For example, I got the i<loas of (UM^xinir 
once, of number, of distance, and of rolativt* pliuu! 
or direction. But all those ideas are i(l(!aH rela- 
tions, and may be said to imply the oxiHienttt; of 
something which perceives those relations. If a 
tactile soasation is a state of the iniiitl, uml if 
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the localization of that sensation is an act of the 
mind, how is it conceivable that a relation be- 
tween two localized sensations should exist apart 
from the mind ? It is, I confess, quite as easy 
for me to imagine that redness may exist apart 
from a visual sense, as it is to suppose that 
co-existence, number, and distance can have any 
existence apart from the mind of which they are 
ideas. 

Thus it seems clear that the existence of some, 
at any rate, of Locke’s primary qualities of matter, 
such as number and extension, apart from mind, 
is as xitterly unthinkable as the existence of colour 
and sound under like circumstances. 

Will the others — namely, figure, motion and 
rest, and solidity — ^withstaml a similar criticism ? 
I think not. For all these, like the foregoing, arc 
perceptions by the mind of the relations of two or 
more sensations to one another. If distance and 
place are inconcoivablo, in the absence of the mind 
of which they aro ideas, the inclopondent existence 
of figure, which is the limitation of distance, and of 
motion, which is change of i)lace, must be erpially 
inconcoivablo. Solidity requires more particular 
consideration, as it is a term applied to two very 
different things, the one of which is solidity of 
form, or geometrical solidity ; while the other is 
solidity of substance, or mo(jlianical solidity. If 
tliose motor nerves of a man by which volitions 
are converted into motion wmv all paralysed, and 

B 2 
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if sensation remained only in the palm of his 
hand (which is a conceivable case), lie would 
still be able to attain to clear notions of extension, 
figure, number, and motion by attending to the 
states of consciousness which might be aroused by 
the contact of bodies with the sensory surface of 
the palm. But it does not appear that such a 
person could arrive at any conception of geomet- 
rical solidity. For that which does not come in 
contact with the sensory surface is non-existent 
for the sense of touch ; and a solid body, impressed 
upon the palm of the hand, gives rise only to the 
notion of the extension of that particular 
part of the solid which is in contact with the 
skin. 

Nor is it possible that the idea of outness (in 
the sense of discontinuity with the sentient body) 
could be attained by such a person; for, as wo 
have seen, every tactile sensation is referred to a 
point either of the natural sensory surface itself, 
or of some solid in continuity with that surface. 
Hence it would appear that the conception of the 
difference between the Ego and the non-Ego could 
not he attained by a man thus situated. His 
feelings would be his universe, and his tactile 
sensations his ‘"moonia mimdi/^ Time would 
exist for him as for us, but space would have only 
two dimensions. 

But now remove the paralysis from the motor 
apparatus, and give the palm of the hand of our 
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imaginary man perfect freedom to move,, so as to 
be able to glide in all directions over the bodies 
with which it is in contact. Then with the con- 
sciousness of that mobility, the notion of space of 
three dimensions — which is " or “ room ” 

to move with perfect freedom — ^is at once given. 
But the notion that the tactile surface itself 
moves, cannot be given by touch alone, which is 
competent to testify only to the fact of change of 
place, not to its cause. The idea of the motion 
of the tactile surface could not, in fact, be attained, 
unless the idea of change of place were accom- 
panied by some state of consciousness, .which does 
not exist when the tactile surface is immoveable. 
This state of consciousness is what is termed the 
muscular sense, and its existence is veiy easily 
demonstrable. 

Suppose the back of my hand to rest upon a 
table, and a sovereign to rest upon the upturned 
palm, I at once acquire a notion of extension, and 
of the limit of that extension. The impression 
made by the circular piece of gold is quite different 
from that which would he made by a triangular, 
or a square, jiieco of the same size, and thereby I 
arrive at the notion of figure. Moreover, if the 
sovereign slides over the palm, I acquire a distinct 
conception of change of place or motion, and of 
the dix’oetion of that motion. F(xr as the sovereign 
slides, it affects now nerve-emlings, and gives rise 
to now states of consciousness. Each of them is 
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definitely and separately legalized by a reflex act 
of the mind, which, at the same time, becomes 
aware of the difference between two successive 
localizations; and therefore of change of place, 
which is motion. 

If, while the sovereign lies on the hand, the 
latter being kept quite steady, tho foro-arm is 
gradually and slowly raised ; the tactile sensations, 
with all their accompaniments, remain exactly as 
they were. But, at tho same time, something 
new is introduced; namely, the sense of effort. 
If I try to discover where this sense of effort 
seems to be, I find myself somewhat perplexed at 
first ; but, if I hold the fore-arm in po.siti{)n long 
enough, I become aware of an obscure sense of 
fatigue, which is apparently seated either iti tho 
muscles of the arm, or in the integument directly 
over them. The fatigue seems to be rclatcul to 
the sense of effort, in much tho same way as tliu 
pain which supervenes upon the original sense of 
contact, when a pin is slowly pressuil against tlio 
skin, is related to toucli. 

A little attention will show tliat this noii.s(» ef 
effort accompanies every imi.scu];ir contra<;i»ioii hy 
which the limbs, or other parts of the* body, are 
moved. By its agency the facit of their mf»v/oncoit 
is known; while the direction of tins motion is 
given ^ by the accompanying tacjtihs sensutionH. 
And, in consequence of tho incessant association 
of the muscular and the tiictilc sonsatiuim, thoy 
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become so fused together that they are often con- 
founded under the same name. 

If freedom to move in all directions is the very 
essence of that conception of space of three dimen- 
sions which we obtain by the sense of touch; and 
if that freedom to move is really another name 
for the feeling of unopposed effort, accompanied 
by that of change of place, it is surely impossible 
to conceive of such space as having existence apart 
from tliat which is conscious of effort. 

But it may be said that we derive our concep- 
tion of space of three dimensions not only from 
touch, but from vision; that if we do not feel 
things actually outside us, at any rate we see 
them. AniT it was exactly this difficulty which 
presented itself to Berkeley at the outset of his 
speculations. He met it, with characteristic bold- 
ness, by denying that wo do see things outside us ; 
and, with no loss characteristic ingenuity, by de- 
vising that New Theory of Vision which has 
met with wider acceptance than any of his views, 
tliough it has bcjon the subject of continual con- 
troversies.^ 

In the **Prinoi]deH of Human Knowledge,” 
Berkeley liiinHolf tfdls us how ho was led to those 

^ T lirivu not Mpocilirally allmlMil to ilio writings f>f 
Mill, and olliors, on tliiH voxod unoNUon, in»t hooatiHo I 

havo faili'd to Htndy tlioiu (‘jirornlly, but bi'oauso tliiH io not ii 
«)ro:iHion riU’fontrovio'Hiul diNnuKHion. TIiomo wlio uro 
aHjiiaiat^id with tin*, subjoot, lui\vi*,vor, will obsorvo that iho 
viow I havo tabou HubHtfUitially with that uf Mr. Ikih^y. 
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opinions which he published in the Essay to- 
wards the Now Theory of Vision/* 

** It will bo objected that we see things actually without, or 
at a distance from ub, and which consequently do not exist in 
the mind ; it being absurd that those things which are seen at 
tho distance of several miles, should be os near to us as our own 
thoughts. In answer to this, I desire it may be considered 
thatin a dream wo do oft perceive things as existing at a great 
distance off, and yet, for all that, those things are acknowledged 
to have their existence only in the mind. 

'*But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may be worth 
while to consider how it is that wo perceive distance and things 
placed at a distance by sight. For that wo should in truth see 
external space and hotlics actually existing in it, some nearer, 
others further off, seems to carry with it some ojiposition to 
what hath been said of their existing nowhere without tho 
mind. Tho consideration of this diificuliy it was that gave 
birth to my '‘Essay towards tho New Theory of Vision which 
was published not long since, wherein it is shown that distance, 
or outness, is neither immediately of itself perceived by sight, 
nor yet apprehended, or judgesd of, by lines and angles or any- 
thing that hath any necessary connection with it ; but that it 
is only suggested to our thoughts by certain visible ideas and 
sensations attending vision, wliicli, in their own nature, have 
no manner of similitude or relation cither with di.staneo or with 
things idaccd at a di-stanco ; but by a connection taught us by 
cxpcricneo, they cnnio to signify and suggest thorn to ns, after 
tho same manner that words of. any language fluggcist the ideas 
they aro made to stand for ; insomuch that a man born blind 
ainl afterwards made to see, would not, at fu’st sight, think the 
things lie saw to bo without his mind or at any distance from 
him.” 

Tho key-note of tlio Essay to which Berkeltiy 
refers in tliis pass/ig<i is to bo found in an italicized 
paragraph of section 127: — 
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** The cxtendcmi figures^ amd motims perceived hy eight are 
specifically distinct from the ideas of to^ich called ly the some 
names; nor is there any such thing cos an idea or Tmd of idea 
common to loth semes,^* 

It will be observed that this proposition ex- 
pressly declares that extension, figure, and motion, 
and consequently distance, are immediately per- 
ceived by sight as well as by touch; but that 
visual distance, extension, figure, and motion, are 
totally different in quality from the ideas of the 
same name obtained through the sense of touch. 
And other passages leave no doubt that such was 
Berkeley’s meaning. Thus in the 112th section 
of the same Essay, he carefully defines the two 
kinds of distance, one visual, the other tangible : — 

“ By tlio distance totween any two points nothing more is 
meant tluiu tlio number of intormodiato points. If the given 
points are visible, the distance between them is marked out by 
the number of interjacent visible points ; if they arc tangible, 
the distance between them is a line consisting of tangible 
points.” 

Again, there arc two sorts of magnitude or ex- 
tension : — 

“ It hns been shown that there am two sorts of objects appre- 
hmided by sight, eacdi wluireof lias its distinct magnitude or 
extension : the one proxicrly tangible, to be perceived and 
measured by touc.h, and not immediately falling under the sense 
of seeing; the other projiorly and immcdiattsly visible, by 
nnMliatiou of which the former is brought into view.”— § 66. 

But how are WO to reconcile these passages with 
others which will ho perfectly familiar to every 
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reader of the " New Theory of Vision " ? As, for 
example : — 

“It is, I think, agreed hy all, that distance of itself, and 
immediately, cannot bo seen.”— § 2. 

“Space or distance, we have shown, is no othorwiso the olycct 
of sight than of hearing.” — § 130. 

“Distance is in its own nature imperceptible, and yet it is 
perceived by sight. It remains, therefore, that it is brought 
into view hy means of some other idea, that is itself immediately 
perceived in the act of vision.” — § 11. 

“Distance or external space.” — § 165. 

The explanation is quite simple, and lies in the 
fact that Berkeley uses the word “ distance*’ in 
three senses. Sometimes lie employs it to denote 
visible distance, and then lie restricts it to distance 
in two dimensions, or simple extension. Some- 
times ho means tangible distance in two dimen- 
sions ; hut most commonly lie intends to signify 
tangible distance in tlie third dimension. And it 
is in this sense that ho employs “ distance ” as the 
equivalent of “space.” Distance in two dimen- 
sions is, for Berkeley, not space, but extension. 
By taking a pencil and interpolating the words 
“ visible ” and “ tangible ” before “ distance ” 
wherever the context renders them necessary, 
Berkeley’s statements may bo made perfectly con- 
sistent ; though he has not always extricated him- 
self from the entanglement caused by his own 
loose pliraseology, which rises to a climax in the 
last ten sections of tho “ Theory of Vision,” in 
which he endeavours to prove that a pure iutolU- 
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gence able to see, but devoid of tbe sense of touch, 
could have no idea of a plane figure. Thus he 
says in section 166 : — 

“ All that is properly perceived by the visual faculty amounts 
to no more than colours with their variations and different pro- 
portions of light and shade ; but the iiorpetual mutability and 
llcotingness of thosfi immediate objects -of sight render them 
incapable of being numaged after the manner of geometrical 
figures, nor is it in any degree useful that they should. It is 
true there he divers of thorn perceived at once, and more of some 
and less of others ; but accurately to compute their magnitude, 
and assign precise determinate proportions between things so 
variahle and inconstant, if wo suppose it possible to be doney 
must yet bo a very trilling and insignificant labour,” 

If, by this, Berkeley means that by vision alone, 
a straight line cannot be distinguished from a 
curved one, a circle from a square, a long line 
from a short one, a largo angle from a small one, 
his position is surely absurd in itself and contra- 
dictory to his own previously cited admissions ; if 
ho only moans, on the other hand, that his pure 
spirit could not got very far on in his geometry, it 
may bo true or not ; but it is in contradiction 
with his previous assertion, that such a pure spirit 
(iould never attiun to know us much as the first 
eluinonts of plane geometry. 

Another source of confusion, which arises out of 
Borkeloy's insufficiout exactness in the use of 
languago, is to bu found in what ho says about 
solidity, iji discussing Molyneux’s problem, whether 
a innii born blind and having learned to dis- 
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tinguish betweea a cube aud a sphere, could, on 
receiving his sight, tell the one from the other by 
vision. Berkeley agrees with Locke that he could 
not, and adds the following reflection : — 

“Cube, sphere, table, are words ho has known applied to 
things perceivable by touch, but to things perfectly intangible 
he never knew them applied. Those words in their wonted 
application always marked out to his mind bodies or solid things 
which were perceived by the resistance they gave. But there is 
no solidity, no resistance or protrusion perceived by sight” 

Here solidity*' means resistance to pressure, 
which is apprehended by the muscular sense ; but 
when in section 154 Berkeley says of his pure 
intelligence — 

It is certain that the aforesaid intelligence could have no 
idea of a solid or q^uantity of three dimensions, which follows 
from its not having any idea of distance 

he refers to that notion of solidity which may be 
obtained by the tactile sense without the addition 
of any notion of resistance in the solid object ; as, 
for example, when the finger passes lightly over 
the surface of a billiard ball. 

Tet another source of difficulty in clearly under- 
standing Berkeley arises out of his use of the word 
“outness," In speaking of touch he seems to 
employ it indifferently, both for the localization of 
a tactile sensation in the sensory surface, which 
we really obtain through touch; and for the 
notion of corporeal separation, which is attained 
by the association of muscular and tactile sensa- 
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tions. In speaking of sight, on the other hand, 
Berkeley employs outness ” to denote corporeal 
separation. 

When due allowance is made for the occasional 
looseness and ambiguity of Berkele/s terminology, 
and the accessories are weeded out of the essen- 
tial parts of his famous Essay, his views may, I 
believe, be fairly and accurately summed up in 
the following propositions : — 

1, The sense of touch gives rise to ideas of 
extension, figure, magnitude, and motion. 

2. The sense of touch gives rise to the idea of 

outness,” in the sense of localization. 

3. The sense of touch gives rise to the idea of 
resistance, and thence to that of solidity, in the 
sense of impenetrability. 

4, The sense of touch gives rise to the idea of 

outness,” in the sense of distance in the third 

dimension, and thence to that of space or geome- 
trical solidity. 

5, The sense of sight gives rise to ideas of ex- 
tension, of figure, magnitude, and motion. 

6, The sense of sight does not give rise to the 
idea of “ outness,” in the sense of distance in the 
third dimension, nor to that of geometrical solidity, 
no visual idea appearing to be without the mind, 
or at any distance off (§ § 43, 50). 

7. The sense of sight does not give rise to the 
idea of mechatiical solidity. 

8. There is no likeness whatever between the 
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ta< 3 tLle ideas called extension, figure, magnitude, 
and motion, and the visual ideas which go by the 
same names ; nor are any ideas common to the 
two senses. 

9. When we think we see objects at a distance, 
what really happens is that the visual picture 
suggests that the object seen has tangible distance ; 
we confound the strong belief in the tangible dis- 
tance of the object with actual sight of its distance. 

10. Visual ideas, therefore, constitute a kind of 
language, by which we are informed of the tactile 
ideas which will, or may, arise in us. 

Taking these propositions into consideration 
seriatim, it may be assumed that ever}’^ one will 
assent to the first and second ; and that for the 
third and fourth we have only to include the 
muscular sense under the name of sense of touch, 
as Berkeley did, in order to make it quite accurate. 
Nor is it intelligible to me that any one should 
explicitly deny the truth of the fifth proposition, 
though some of Berkeley's supporters, less careful 
than himself, have done so. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that it is only grudgingly, and as it wero 
against his will, that Berkeley admits that wo 
obtain ideas of extension, figure, and magnitude 
by pure vision, and that he more than half re- 
tracts the admission ; while he absolutely denies 
that sight gives us any notion of outness in either 
sense of the word, and even declares that "no 
proper visual idea appears to be without the mindj. 
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or at any distance oW By proper visual ideas,” 
Berkeley denotes colours, and light, ‘and shade ; 
and, therefore, he affirms that colours do not 
appear to be at any distance from us. I confess 
that this assertion appears to me to bo utterly 
unaccountable, I have made endless experiments 
on this point, and by no effort of the imagination 
can I i>crsuade luysolf, when looking at a colour, 
that the colour is in iriy mind, and not at a 
distance off,” though of course I know perfectly 
well, as a matter of reason, that colour is subjec- 
tive* It is like looking at the sun setting, and 
trying to persuade one's self that the earth appears 
to move and not the sun, a feat I have never been 
able to accomplish, ISvon when the eyes arc 
aliut, the darkness of which ou(3 is conscious, carries 
with it the notion of outness. One looks, so to 
speak, into a dark space. XJommon language ex- 
pressoH the common oxporienco of mankind in this 
matter, A man will say that a smell is in his nose, 
a taste is in his mouth, a singing is in his ears, a 
creeping or a warmth is in his skin ; but if Ins is 
jaundietjd, he does not say that he has yellow in 
his eyes, but that everything looks yellow ; and if 
lie is troubled with mmm wlUanks, ho says, not 
that ho has spe(jks in his eyes, but that be sees 
specks dancing before his eyes. In fact, it apptuira 
to uKi tliat it is the special peculiarity of visual 
sensations, that tluy invariably give risci to the 
idtia (jI* nauotemjss, and that BorkeUjy's tlujtum 
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ought to he reversed. For I think that any one 
who interrogates his consciousness carefully will 
find that every proper visual idea” appears to be 
without the mind and at a distance off. 

Not only does every visihile appear to be 
remote, but it has a position in external space, 
just as a tangiUle appears to be superficial and to 
have a determinate position on the surface of the 
body. Every visibile, in fact, appears (approxi- 
mately) to be situated upon a line drawn from it 
to the point of the retina on which its image falls. 
It is referred outwards, in the general dii’ection of 
the pencil of light by which it is rendered visible, 
just as, in the experiment with the stick, the tangi- 
Ule is referred outwards to the end of the stick. 

It is for this reason that an object, viewed with 
both eyes, is seen single and not double. Two 
distinct images are foVmed, but each image is 
referred to that point at which the two optic axes 
intersect; consequently, the two images cover 
one another, and appear as completely one as any 
other two equally similar super-imposed images 
would be.^ And it is for the same reason, that, if 
the side of the ball of the eye is i)ressed upon at 
any point, a spot of light appears apparently 
outside the eye, and in a region exactly opposite 
to that in which the pressure is made. 

But while it seems to me that there is no reason 

] In the case of a near, eolitl, external object, aiieh as a cube, 
mis is not the whole stoi'y. 
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to doubt that the extradition of sensation is more 
complete in the case of the eye than in that of 
the skin, and that corporeal distinctness, and 
hence space, are directly suggested by vision, it is 
another, and a much more difficult question, 
whether the notion of geometrical solidity is 
attainable by pure vision ; that is to say, by a 
single eye, all the parts of which are immoveable. 
However this may be for an absolutely fixed eye, 
I conceive there can be no doubt in the case of an 
eye that is moveable and capable of adjustment. 
For, with the moveable eye, the muscular sense 
comes into play in exactly the same way as with 
the moveable hand ; and the notion of change of 
place, plus the sense of effort, gives rise to a 
conception of visual space, which runs exactly 
parallel with that of tangible space. When two 
moveable eyes are present, the notion of space of 
three dimensions is obtained in tho same way as 
it is by tho two hands, bixt with much greater 
precision.^ And if, to take a case .similar to one 
already assumed, wo suppose a man deprived of 
cvory sense except vision, and of all motion except 
that of his eyes, it surely cannot bo doubted that 
he would have a perfect conception of space ; and 
indeed a much more perfect conception than he 
who possessed touch alone without vision. But 
of course our touchless man would be devoid of 
any notion of resistance ; and hence spaots, for 
^ Hce Noto C. 


VOL. VI 


T 
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him, would be altogether geometrical and devoid 
of body. 

.And here another curious consideration arises, 
what likeness, if any, would there be between the 
visual space of the one man, and the tangible 
space of the other ? 

Berkeley, as we have seen (in the eighth pro- 
position), declares that there is no likeness 
between the ideas given by sight and those given 
by touch ; and one cannot but agree with him, so 
long as the term ideas is i*estricted to mere sensa- 
tions. Obviously, there is no more likeness be- 
tween the feel of a surface and the colour of it, 
than there is between its colour and its smell. 
All simple sensations, derived from difterent 
senses, are incommensurable with one another, 
and only gradations of their own intensity are 
comparable. And thus, so far as the primary 
facts of sensation go, visual figure and tactile 
figure, visual magnitude and tactile magnitude, 
visual motion and tactile motion, are truly luiliko, 
and have no common torai. But when Berkeley 
goes further than this, and declares that there arc 
no ideas common to the ideas ” of touch and 
those of sight, it appears to mo that he has fallen 
into a great error, and one which is the chief 
source of iiia paradoxes about geometry. 

Berkeley in fact employs the word " idea,*' in 
this instance, to denote two totally different classes 
of feelings, or states of consciousness. For these 
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may be divided into two groups: the primary 
feelings, which exist in themselves and without 
relation to any other, such as pleasure and pain, 
desire, and the simple sensations obtained through 
the sensory organs; and the secondary feelings, 
which express those relations of primary feelings 
wliich are perceived by the mind ; and the exist- 
ence of which, therefore, implies the pre-existence 
of at least two of the primary feelings. Such are 
likeness and unlikeness in quality, quantity, or 
form succession and contemporaneity ; contiguity 
and distance ; cause and effect ; motion and rest. 

Now it is quite true that there is no likeness 
between the primary feelings which are grouped 
under sight and touch; but it appears to me 
wholly untrue, and indeed absurd, to affirm that 
there is no likeness between the secondary feelings 
Avhich express the relations of the primary ones. 

The relation of succession perceived between 
the visible taps of a hammer, is, to my mind, 
exactly like the relation of succession between the 
tangible taps; the unlikeness between red and 
blue is a mental phenomenon of tho same order 
as tho unlikeness between rough and smooth. 
Two points visibly distant are so, because one or 
more units of visible length (mmiwa msililia) are 
interposed between them; and as two points 
tangibly distant are so, because one or more units 
of tangible length {moiirna tangibilia) are inter- 
postid between them, it is clear that the notion of 
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interposition of units of sensibility, or mmivtia 
smstbilia, is an idea common to the two. And 
whether I see a point move across the field of vision 
towards another point, or feel the like motion, the 
idea of the gradual diminution of the number of 
sensible units between the two points appears to 
me to be common to both kinds of motion. 

Hence, I conceive, that though it be true that 
there is no likeness between the primary feelings 
given by sight and those given by touch, yet there 
is a complete likeness between the secondary 
feelings aroused by each sense. 

Indeed, if it were not so, how could Logie, 
which deals with those forms of thought which 
are applicable to every kind of subject-matter, be 
possiUe ? How could numerical proportion be ns 
true of vmbilia, as of tangihilia, unless there wore 
some ideas common to the two ? And to come di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter, is there any m.oi’o 
difference between the relations between tangible 
sensations which we call place and direction, and 
those between visible sensations wliich go by the 
same name, than there is between those relations 
of tangible and visible sensations which wo call 
succession ? And if thoro ho none, why is Geo- 
metry not just as much a matter of vidbitia aa of 
tangibUia ? 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, it is certain that 
the muscular sense is so closely connected with 
both the visual and the tactile senses, that, by 
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the ordinary laws of association, the ideas which it 
suggests must needs he common to both. 

From what has been said it will follow that the 
ninth proposition falls to the ground; and that 
vision, combined with the muscular sensations 
produced by the movement of the eyes, gives us 
as complete a notion of corporeal separation and 
of distance in the third dimension of space, as 
touch, combined with the muscular sensations pro- 
duced by the movements of the hand, does. The 
tenth proposition seems to contain a perfectly true 
statement, but it is only half the truth. It is no 
doubt true that our visual ideas are a kind of lan- 
guage by which we are informed of the tactile 
ideas which may or will arise in us ; but this is 
true, more or less, of every sense in regard to every 
other. If I put my hand in my pocket, the tactile 
ideas which I receive prophesy quite accurately 
what I shall see — ^whether a bunch of keys or 
lialf-a-crown — ^when I pull it out again ; and the 
tactile ideas are, in this case, the language which 
informs mo of the visual ideas which will arise. 
So with the other senses : olfactory ideas tell me 
I shall find the tactile and visual phenomena 
called violets, if I look for them ; taste, combined 
with touch, tolls me that what I am tasting and 
touching with the tongue will, if I look at it, have 
the form of a clove; and hearing warns me of 
what I shall, or may, see and touch every minute 
of luy life. 
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But while the "New Theory of Vision" cannot 
be considered to possess much value in relation to 
the immediate object its author had in. view, it 
had a vastly important influence in directing 
attention to the real complexity of many of those 
phenomena of sensation, which appear at first to 
be simple. And even if Berkeley, as I imagine, 
was q^dte wrong in supposing that we do not see 
space, the contrary doctrine makes quite as strongly 
for his general view, that space can be conceived 
only as something thought by a mind. 

The last of Locke’s “ primary qualities " which 
remain to be considered is mechanical solidity, or 
impenetrability. But our conception of this is 
derived from the sense of resistance to our own 
effort, or active force, which we meet with in 
association with sundry tactile or visual pheno- 
mena; and, undoxibtedly, active force is incon- 
ceivable except as a state of consciousnesa This 
may sound paradoxical ; hut let any one try to 
realize what he means by the mutual attraction of 
two particles, and I think he will find, either, that 
he conceives them simply aa moving towards ono 
another at a certain rate, in which case he only 
pictures motion to himself, and leaves force aside ; 
or, that he conceives each particle to be n.niTna.t.r>i1 
by something like his own volition, and to bo 
pulling as he would pull. And I suppose that 
this difficulty of thinking of force except as some- 
thing comparable to volition lies ot the bottom of 
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Leibnitz*s doctrine of monads, to say nothing of 
Schopenhauer’s Welt als Willeund Vorstellung 
while the opposite difficulty of conceiving force to 
be anything like volition, drives another school of 
thinkers into the denial of any connection, save 
that of succession, between cause and effect. 

To sum up. If the materialist affirms that the 
universe and all its phenomena are resolvable into 
matter and motion, Berkeley replies, True; but 
what you call matter and motion are known to us 
only as forms of consciousness ; their being is to 
be conceived or known ; and the existence of a 
state of consciousness, apart from a thinking mind, 
is a contradiction in terms. 

I conceive that this reasoning is irrefragable. 
And therefore, if I were obliged to choose between 
absolute materialism and absolute idealism, I 
should feel compelled to accept the latter alter- 
native. Indeed, upon this point Locke does, prac- 
tically, go as far in the direction of idealism as 
Berkeley, when ho admits that the simple ideas 
wo receive from sensation and reflection tire the 
boundaries of our thoughts, beyond which the 
mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not able 
to advance one jot.” — Book IL chap, xxiii. § 29, 

But Locko adds, “Nor can it make any dis- 
coveries when it would pry into the nature and 
hidden causes of these ideas.” 

Now, from this proposition, the thorough mate- 
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rialists dissent as much, on the one hand, as 
Berkeley does, upon the other hand. 

The thorough materialist asserts that there is a 
something which he calls the substance of 
matter; that this something is the cause of all 
phenomena, whether material or mental ; that it is 
self-existent and eternal, and so forth. 

Berkeley, on the contrary, asserts, with' equal 
confidence, that there is no substance of matter, 
but only a substance of mind, which he terms 
spirit ; that there are two kinds of spiritual sub- 
stance, the one eternal and uncreated, the siil)- 
stance of the Deity, the other created, an<I, onct^ 
created, naturally eternal; that the universe, hh 
known to created spirits, has no being in itsedf, 
but is the result of the action of the suhstanea of 
the Deity on the substance of those spirits. 

In contradiction to which hold assertion, Locke 
aflirms that we simply know nothing about sub- 
stance of any kind.^ 

'*So that if any one will fixamino hiniHolf concpnifng his 
notion of pure substance in gonoral, li« will find ho lias 
other idea of it at all, hut only n sujjposition of ho knows not 
what support of such qualities, which arc capiihlo of prodnoing 
simple ideas in us, which qiialiticjs arc (lotinuoJily called 
accidents. 

‘"If any one should he asked, what is tho mihjcet whondn 

J Berkeley virtually makes tho same (jonfifSHion <if igiiiiranoo, 
when he admits that wo can have no idea or notion of a 
of Ittomm Xnoivkdtje, lIJS) ; and Miw way in 
which he tries to escape tho cons(3quem!(}H of Huh adnuHHioii, ih a 
splendid example of the floundering of a luirtxl logiriau. 
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colour or weigM inheres ? he would have nothing to say but the 
solid extended parts ; and if he were demanded what is it that 
solidity and extension inhere in ? he would not he in much 
bettor case than the Indian before mentioned, who, urging that 
the world was supported by a great elephant, was asked what 
the elephant rested on? to which his answer was, a great 
tortoise. But being again pressed to know what gave support 
to the broad-backed tortoise ? replied, something, he knew not 
what. And thus hero, as in all other cases when we use words 
without having clear and distinct ideas, wo talk like children, 
who, being questioned what such a thing is, readily give this 
satisfactory answer, that it is something ; which in truth sig- 
nifies no more when so used, either by children or men, but tliat 
they know not what, and that the thing they xorctend to talk and 
know of is what they have no distinct idea of at all, and are, 
so, perfectly ignorant of it and in the dark. The idea, then, 
we have, to which wo give the general name substance, being 
nothing hut the supposed but unknown support of those 
qualities we find existing, whit^h wo imagine cannot exist sine 
re mhdanlGf without something to suxjpoii: tliom, we call that 
siqiport mMmiiicbt wliich, according to the trac import of the 
word, is, in plain English, standing under or uxdxolding.”^ 

I cannot but believe that the judgment of 
Locke is that which Philosophy will accept as her 
final decision. 

Sui>po8Q that a rational piano were conscious of 
sound, and of nothing dso. It would be acquainted 
with n system of nature entirely composed of 
sotuuls, and the laws of nature would be the laws 
of melody and of harmony. It might acquire 
endless ideas of likeness and unlikeness, of 
HUcc<!HHion, of similarity and dissimilarity, btxt it 

' LttukiJ, Jltmim Undenimilintjf Bouk 11. ({hax>, xxiii. § 2, 
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could attain to no conception of space, of distance, 
or of resistance ; or of figure, or of motion. 

The piano might then reason thus : All my 
knowledge consists of sounds and the perception 
of the relations of sounds; now the being of 
sound is to be heard; and it is inconceivable 
that the existence of the sounds I know, should 
depend upon any other existence than that of the 
mind of a hearing being. 

This would be quite as good reasoning as 
Berkeley’s, and very sound and useful, so far as it 
defines the limits of the piano’s faculties. But 
for all that, pianos have an existence quite apart 
from sounds, and the auditory consciousness of 
our speculative piano would bu dependent, in the 
first place, on the existence of a “substance” of 
brass, wood, and iron, and, in the second, on thnt 
of a musician. But of neither of these condi- 
tions of the existence of his consciovrsnoss would 
the phenomena of that consciousness afford him 
the slightest hint. 

So that while it is the summit of human 
wisdom to learn the limit of our faculties, it may 
be wise to recollect that wo have no more right 
to make denials, than to put forth affirmatives, 
about what lies beyond that limit. Whether 
either mind, or matter, has a " suhstanoo ” or not, 
is a problem which wo are incompetent to discuss ; 
and it is just as likely that the common notions 
upon the subject should bo correct os any others. 
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Indeed, Berkeley himself makes Philonons wind 
up his discussions with Hylas, in a couple of 
sentences which aptly express this conclusion: — 

**Yoii see, Hylaa, tho water of yonder fountain, how it is 
forced upwards in a round column to a certain height, at which 
it breahs and falls back into the basin from whence it rose ; its 
ascent as well as its descent proceeding from the same uniform 
law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the same principles 
which, at first view, lead to scepticism, i>uraued to a certain 
point, bring men back to common sense.” 



APPENDIX 

NOTE A (p. 249.). 

The horror of '‘Materialism” which weighs upon the minds 
of so many excellent people appears to deiiond, in part, upon the 
purely accidental connexion of some forms of materialistic philo- 
sophy with ethical and religious tenets by which they are 
repelled ; and, partly, on the survival of a very ancient supersti- 
tion concerning the nature of matter. 

This superstition, for the tenacious vitality of which the 
idealistic philosophers who are, more or loss, disciples of Plato 
and the theologians who have boon influenced by them, are 
responsible, assumes that matter is something, not merely inert 
and perishable, hut essentially huso and ovil-natood, if not 
actively antagonistic to, at least a negative dead-weight upon, 
the good. Judging by contompomry litoraturc, there are 
numbers of highly cultivated and indeed superior persons to 
whom the material world is altogether contemptible ; who can 
see nothing in a handful of garden soil, or a rusty nail, hut 
types of the passive and the corruptible. 

To modern science, those assumptions aro as much out of date 
as the equally venerable errors, tliat the sun goes round tho 
earth every four-and-twenty hours, or that water is an olomon- 
taiy body. Tho handful of soil is a factory thronged with 
swarms of busy workers ; tho rusty nail is an aggregation of 
millions of particles, moving with inconceivable velocity in 
a dance of infinite complexity yet perfect measure ; liarmonic 
with like performances throughout tho solar system. If there is 
good ground for any conclusion, there is such for the belief that 
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tlic Hulistaiiflo of those particles lias existed and will exist, that the 
energy which stirs them has persisted and will persist, without 
assignable limit, either in the past or the future. Surely, as 
lleracleitus said of his kitchen with its pots and pans, “ Hero 
also are the gods.” Little as we have, even yet, learned of the 
material uni verso, that little makes for the belief that it is a 
systeiu of unbroken order and perfect symmetry, of which the 
form iiuujssantly changes, while the substance and the energy 
are imperishable. 

It will be understood that those who are thoroughly imbued 
with this view of wlvat is called “matter” find it a little 
difiicult to understand why that which is termed “mind** 
should give itself such airs of superiority over the twin sister ; 
to whom, so far os our planet is concerned, it might ho 
hazardous to deny the right of primogeniture. 

Accepting the ordinary view of mind, it is a substance the 
properties of which are states of consciousness, on the one 
hand, and energy of the same order as that of the material 
world (or (dso it would not bo able to affect the latter) on 
the other liaud* It is admitted that chance has no more place 
in the world of mind, than it has in that of matter. Sensations, 
muotions, iutolliictionsare subject to an order, as strict and in viol- 
ubhi as that wlih'h obtains among material things. If the order 
which iibtains in the material world lays it open to the reproach 
of aubjeetion to “blind necessity,’* the domonstiablo existence 
(»f a similar order amidst the phenomena of consciousness 
(and without the belief in that fixed order, logic has no binding 
fiii'ise and morals have no foundation) renders it obnoxious to the 
Maiiu^ condemnation. For necessity is necessity, and whether it 
is blind i\v sbarp-cyed is nothing to the purpose. 

Kven if the supposed energy of the substance of mind is 
Krniustinuis cxeried without any antecedent cause — ^which is the 
only inltilligiblo sense of the pojiular doctrine of free-will— the 
oe<mm«uio is ailmittcdly oxcoxitional, and, by the nature of 
the cJise, it is not susi'-cptiblo of proof. Moreover, if the hypo- 
thcdieal Hubstanno of mind is possessed of energy, I, for my 
am unable to see how it is to bo discriminated from the 
iiyiiothetii'al snlmtaneo of matter. 
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Thus, if any man think he has reason to hclieve that the 
“substance ” of matter, to the existence of which no limit can bo 
set either in time or space, is the infinite and etenial substratum 
of all actual and possible existences, which is the doctrine of 
philosophical mateiialism, as I understand it, I have no objec- 
tion to his holding that doctrine ; and I fail to comprehend how 
it can have the slightest Influence upon any ethical or religious 
views he may please to hold. If matter is the substratum of 
any phenomena of consciousness, animal or human, then it may 
possibly be the substratum of any other such phenomena ; if 
matter is imperishable, then it must be admitted to be possible 
that some of its combinations may ho indefinitely enduring, 
just as our present so-called “elements'* are probably only 
compounds which have been indissoluble, in our planet, for 
millions of years. Moreover, the ultimate forms of existence 
which we distinguish in our little speck of the univemo arc, 
possibly, only two out of infinite varieties of existence, not only 
analogous to matter and analogous to mind, but of kinds which 
we are not competent so much as to conceive — in the midst of 
which, indeed, we might ho sot down, with no more notion of 
what was about us, than the worm in a llowcr-pot, on a London 
balcony, has of the life of the groat city. 

That which I do very strongly object to is the habit, which 
a great many non-philosophieal materialists unfoitmiatcly fall 
into, of forgetting all these very obvious considerations. They 
talk as if the proof that the “substance of matter "was the 
“substance" of all things cleared ii}) all the mysteries of 
existence. In point of fact, it loaves lliem exactly whore they 
were. 

The philosophical Materialist who takes tho trouble to com- 
prehend Berkeley finds that strict logic carries him no further 
than some such answer as this to tho philosophical Idealist : 
Well, if I cannot show that you are wrong, you cannot show 
that I am ; if I should happen to bo right, your proofs of the 
impossibility of knowing anything but states of consciousness 
would be as valid as they are now ; moreover, your religious and 
ethical difiiculties are just as great as miiio. The speculative 
game is drawn — let us get to practical work. 
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NOTE B (p. 255). 

I am afraid this paragraph is very faulty, and indeed mis- 
leading. 

Scholastic “ Kealism ” means the doctrine that generic con- 
ceptions have an objective existence apart from the human 
mind. Conceptualism 083611:8 that they exist only in the 
mind ; nominalism, that general terms are mere names in- 
dicative of the similarities of objective existences. 

Locke’s assertion that ** motion and figure are really in the 
manna ” is essentially a yuece of realism in the scholastic sense. 
Berkeley would reply motion and figure are purely mental 
existences — abolish all minds, and what becomes of them ? But 
that does not make him into a conceptualist, still less into a 
nominalist ; and though he may have reached his ultimate 
position through concei)tualism, his position is quite difierent. 

Berkeley differs from all his predecessors in affirming that the 
only substantial existence is the hypothetical substratum of 
mind or “spirit**; and that the whole phenomenal world 
consists of nothing more than affections of human (and other «) 
spirits by tho divine spirit. Pitshed to its logical extreme, his 
system passes into pantheism pure and simple. 

NOTE 0 (p. 273). 

To any one who possesses the faculty of squinting I recom- 
meml the following exporimont. Take two of the ordinary 
figures of a cube, drawn for tho stereoscope, and ydacc them some 
few iiudics apart on a screen or wall, the proper right hand 
figure heing on tho left and the proper left on the right ; then 
H(piint HO as to see tho left hand figure with the right eye and 
the right with tho loft eye. After a little practice, there will 
Hud<lenly apywar, at tlio point of intersection of the lines prolong- 
ing the two optic axoH, and apparently, suspended in the air, a 
figure of a cube. And this image of tho cube is so real that a 
poufdl held in the liand can bo moved all round it, or diiven 
through it. 



ON SENSATION AND THE UNITY OF 
STRUCTURE OF SENSIFBROUS ORGANS 

[ 1879 .] 

The maxim that metaphysical inquiries are barren 
of result, and that the serious occupation of the 
mind with them is a mere waste of time and 
labour, finds much favour in the eyes of the 
many persons who pride themselves on the 
possession of sound common sense ; and we 
sometimes hear it enunciated by weighty au- 
thorities, as if its natural consequence, the 
suppression of such studies, had the force of a 
moral obligation. 

In this case, however, as in some others, those 
who lay down the law seem to forget that a wise 
legislator will consider, not merely whether his 
proposed enactment is desirable, but whether 
obedience to it is possible. For, if the latter 
question is answered negatively, the former is 
surely hardly worth debate. 
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HerOj in fact, lies the pith of the reply to those 
who would make metaphysics contraband of 
intellect. Whether it is desirable to place a 
prohibitory duty upon philosophical speculations 
or not, it is utterly impossible to prevent the im- 
portation of them into the mind. And it is not a 
little curious to observe that those who most 
loudly profess to abstain from such commodities 
are, all the while, unconscious consumers, on a 
great scale, of one or other of their multitudinous 
disguises or adulterations. With mouths full of 
the particular kind of heavily buttered toast 
which they affect, they inveigh against the 
eating of plain bread. In truth, the attempt to 
nourish the human intellect upon a diet which 
contains no metaphysics is about as hopeful as 
that of certain Eastern sages to nourish their 
bodies without destroying life. Everybody has 
heard the story of the pitiless microscopist, who 
ruined the peace of mind of one of these mild 
enthusiasts by showing him the animals moving 
in a drop of the water with which, in the 
innocency of his heart, ho slaked his thirst ; and 
the unsuspecting devotee of plain common seriso 
may look for as unexpected a shock when the 
magnifier of severe logic reveals the germs, if not 
the full-grown shapes, of lively metaphysical 
postulates rampant amidst his most positive and 
matter-of-fact notions. 

By way of escape from the metaphysical WilW- 

VOTi. VI u 
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the-wisps generated in the marshes of literature 
and theology, the serious student is sometimes 
bidden to betake himself to the solid ground of 
physical science. But the fish of immortal 
memory, who threw himself out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, was not more ill advised than 
the man who seeks sanctuary from philosophical 
persecution within the walls of the observatory 
or of the laboratory. It is said that ''meta- 
physics” owe their name to the fact that, in 
Aristotle’s works, questions of pure philosophy 
are dealt with immediately after those of physics. 
If so, the accident is happily symbolical of the 
essential relations of things ; for metaphysical 
speculation follows as closely upon physical theory 
as black care upon the horseman. 

One need but mention such fundamental, and 
indeed indispensable, conceptions of the natural 
philosopher as those of atoms and forces : or that 
of attraction considered as action at a distance; 
or that of potential energy ; or the antinomies of 
a vacuum and a plenum; to call to mind the 
metaphysical background of physics and chemistry ; 
while, in the biological sciences, the case is still 
worse. What is an individual among the lower 
plants and animals? Are genera and species 
realities or abstractions? Is there such a thing 
as vital force, or does the name denote a mere 
relic of metaphysical fetichism ? Is the doctrine 
of final causes legitimate or illegitimate ? These 
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are a few of the metaphysical topics which are 
suggested by the most elementary study of 
biological facts. But, more than this, it may be 
truly said that the roots of every system of 
philosophy lie deep among the facts of physiology. 
No one can doubt that the organs and the 
functions of sensation are as much a part of the 
province of the physiologist, as are the organs and 
functions of motion, or those of digestion ; and yet 
it is impossible to gain an acquaintance with even 
the rudiments of the physiology of sensation 
without being led straight to one of the most 
fundamental of all metaphysical problems. In 
fact, the sensory operations have been, from 
time immemorial, the battle-ground of philoso- 
phers. 

I have more than once taken occasion to point 
out that we are indebted to De.scartes, who hap- 
pened to bo a physiologist as well fis a philosopher, 
for the first distinct enunciation of the essential 
elements of the true theory of sensation. In 
later times, it is not to the works of the philoso- 
phers, if Hartley and James Mill ar<j excepted, 
but to those of the physiologists, tliat we must 
turn for an adequate account of the sensory 
process. Haller's luminous, tliough summary, 
account of sensation in his admirable '*Priina'. 
Lineso,” the first edition of which was printed in 
1747, oIRjrs a strikiiig contrast to the jjrolixity 
and coufusiou of thought which pervade Reid'e 

V 2 
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Inquiry,” of seventeen years’ later date.^ Even 
Sir William Hamilton, learned historian and 
acute critic as he was, not only failed to appre- 
hend the philosophical bearing of long-established 
physiological truths ; but, when he affirmed that 
there is no reason to deny that the mind feels at 
the finger points, and none to assert that the 
brain is the sole organ of thought,^ he showed 
that he had not apprehended the significance of 
the revolution commenced, two hundred years 
before his time, by Descartes, and effectively 
followed up by Haller, Hartley, and Bonnet, in 
the middle of the last century. 

In truth, the theory of sensation, except in one 

^ In justice to Reid, however, it should bo stated that the 
chapters on sensation in the JBssays m the XiUellectucd Poioers 
(1786) exhibit a gimt improvement. He is, in fact, in advance 
of his commentator, as the note to Essay II. chap, ii. p. 248 of 
Hamilton’s edition shows. 

3 Haller, amplifying Descartes, writes in the Primce Idnem^ 
cooLXVi. — *‘Non est adeo obsounim aenaum omnom oriri ab 
objeeti sensibilis impressione in nervum quemcumque corporis 
humani, ot eamdom per eum nerviim ad cerebrum pervonientcm 
tunc demum reproaentari animoi, quando cortibinim adtigit, TJt 
etiam hoc falsum sit animam iuproximo per sensoria norvor- 
umquo ramoa sentiro." . . . utvix.— **I)um ergo sontimus 
quinque diversissima entia conjunguntur : corpus quod sontimus : 
organi aonsorii ndfectio ab oo corporo : cerebri adfectio a sensorii 
percuasione nnta ; in anima nata niutatio : animiw deniqiio eon- 
sciontia ot sensationis adporccptio.” NeverthtdoHS, Sir William 
Hamilton gravely informs his hearers ;—<*Wc have no more 
ri^ht to deny that the mind feels at tli<j finger points, as con- 
sciousness assures us, than to assert that it thinks exclusively 
in the brain .” — Lecture on Metaphysics and Logics ii, p, 128. 

** We have no reason whatever to doubt tho report of conscious- 
ness, that we actually ]iorceivo at tho external point of sensa- 
tion, and that we perceive tho material reality.” — Ibid, p. 129, 
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point, is, at the present moment, very much vrhere 
Hartley, led by a hint of Sir Isaac Nevrton’s, left 
it, when, a hundred and twenty years since, the 
Observations on Man : his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations/' was laid before the world. 
The whole matter is put in a nutshell in the 
following passages of this notable book. 

“External objects impressed upon the senses occasion, first 
on the nems on which they aro impressed, and then on the 
brain, vibrations of tho small and, as wc may say, inlhiitesiinal 
medullary particles. 

“These vibrations are motions backwards and forwards of 
tho small particles ; of the same kind with tho oscillations of 
poiidulunis and tho tremblings of tho particles of sounding 
bodies. They must be coiuseivetl to bo exceedingly short and 
small, so as not to have the least efficacy to disturb or move tho 
whole bodies of the nerves or brain.” ^ 

“The white medullary substance of the brain is also tho 
immediate instrument by which ideas are pi’eseiitcd to tho 
mind j or, in other woids, whatever changes arc made In this 
substance, corresponding changcjs aro made in our ideas ; and 
vice 'oeraa.” ^ 

Hartley, like Haller, had no conception of tlio 
nature and functions of the grey matter of the 
brain. But, if for "white medullary subatiincc,” 
in the latter paragnipli, wo sxxbstitute "grey 
cellular Hubstanco,” Hartley’s propositions embody 

^ OlmrmUiona 0 % Maiii vol, i. p, 11. 

IhiiL p. 8. Tins HpccmltitionH of Bonnot arc rciijarkably 
similar to thows of JIari.l<sy ; and they apjiear to Imvt? (frigiiiaicd 
indojmndfmtly, Ibough tlin Knmi Un Paymotmjie (1754) is of five 
years' later date than the Ohaervatiuna on Man (1749). 
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the most probable condiosions which are to bo 
drawn from the latest investigations of physiolo- 
gists. In order to judge how completely this is 
the case, it will be well to study some simple case 
of sensation, and, following the example of Eeid 
and of James Mill, we may begin with the sense 
of smell Suppose that I become aware of a 
musky scent, to which the name of •' mushiBos.s " 


may be given. I call this an odour, and I dasH it 
along with the feelings of light, colours, sounds, 
tastes, and the like, among those phenomena 
which are known as sensations. To say that I 
am aware of this phenomenon, or that I have it, 
or that it exists, are simply different modes of 
affirming the same facts. If I am asked how I 
know that it exists, I can only reply that its 
existence and my knowledge of it are one and the 
same thing; in short, that my knowledge is 
immediate or intuitive, and, as such, is possessed 
of the highest conceivable degree of certainty. 

The pure sensation of muskinoss is dmost sure 
to be foUowed by a mental state which i.s not a 
sensation, hut a belief, that there is somowliere 
dose at hand, a something on which the existance’ 
of the sensation depends. It may bci a musk- 
deer, or a musk-rat. or a musk-plant, or a grain 
of dry musk, or simply a scented haudkerduuf • 
but foraier experience leads us to believe that tin’ 
sensation is due to the presence of one or other of 
these objects, and that it wiU vanish if the object 
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is removed. In other words, there arises a belief 
in an external cause of the muskiness, which, in 
common language, is termed an odorous body. 

But the manner in which this belief is usually 
put into words is strangely misleading, If we 
are dealing with a musk-plant, for example, we 
do not confine ourselves to a simple statement of 
that which we believe, and say that the musk- 
plant is the cause of the sensation called muski- 
ness; but we say that the plant has a musky 
smell, and we speak of the odour as a quality, or 
property, inherent in the plant. And the inevit- 
able reaction of words upon thought has in this 
case become so complete, and has penetrated so 
deeply, that when an accurate statement of the 
case — namely, that muskiness, inasmuch as the 
term denotes nothing but a sensation, is a mental 
state, and has no existence except as a mental 
phenomenon — ^is first brought under the notice of 
common-sense folks, it is usually regarded by 
them as what they are pleased to call a mere 
metaphysical paradox and a patent example of 
useless subtlety. Yet the slightest reflection must 
suffice to convince any one possessed of sound 
reasoning faculties, that it is as absurd to suppose 
that muskincHS is a quality inherent in one plant, 
as it would be to imagine that pain is a cjiuility 
inherent in another, because we feel pain when a 
thorn pricks the finger. 

Even the commoii-Beiise philosopher, yar 
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UncQ, says of smell ; “ It appears to be a simple 
and original affection or feeling of the mind, 
altogether inexplicable and unaccountable. It is 
indeed impossible that it can be in any body : it 
is a sensation, and a sensation can only be in a 
sentient thing.” ^ 

That which is true of muskiness is true of 
every other odour. Lavender-smell, clove-smell, 
garlic-smell, are, like ""muskiness,” names of 
states of consciousness, and have no existence 
except as such. But, in ordinary language, we 
speak of all these odours as if they were indepen- 
dent entities residing in lavender, cloves, and 
garlic ; and it is not without a certain struggle 
that the false metaphysic of so-called common 
sense, thus ingrained in us, is expelled. 

For the present purpose, it is unnecessary to in- 
quire into the origin of our belief in external 
bodies, or into that of the notion of causation. 
Assuming the existence of an external world, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining experimental 
proof that, as a general rule, olfactory sensations, 

^ An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Ccmimmi Hense, cliap, ii, §2. Roi<l affiniiR tlud; “it in geiiiuH, 
and not tlio want, ol* it, that adiiltm’nh-H pliiloHophy, and fills it 
with error and false theory ; ” and no douht his own hn‘iil)ra- 
tions am fre(j from the smallest taint of tho inijiurity to whidj 
h<3 ohjc'dtfl. But, for want of .something more than that sort of 
“(joninion florise,” whitdi is very eonnuon and a little dull, the 
(jontomuer of f'enins did not notieo that the admission hem 
made Icnochs so hig a hole in the bottom of “eoinmon fiense 
])hilosoidiy,” that nothing can .save it from iVmndoviiig iu the 
dreaded auyss of Idualisin. 
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are caused by odorous bodies ; and we may pass 
on to tlie next step of the inquiry — ^namely, how 
the odorous body produces the effect attributed to 
it. 

The first point to be noted here is another fact 
revealed by experience; that the appearance of 
the sensation is governed, not only by the 
presence of the odorous substance, but by the 
condition of a certain part of our corporeal 
structure, the nose. If the nostrils axe closed, the 
presence of the odorous substance does not give 
rise to the sensation ; while, when they are open, 
the sensation is intensified by the approximation 
of the odorous substance to them, and by snufiSng 
up the adjacent air in such a manner as to draw 
it into the nose. On the other hand, looking at 
an odorous substance, or rubbing it on the skin, or 
holding it to the ear, does not awaken the sensa- 
tion. Thus, it can he readily established by 
experiment that the perviousness of the nasal 
passages is, in some way, essential to the sensory 
function ; in fiict, that the organ of that function 
is lodged soniowhcrc in the nasal passages. And, 
since odorous bodies give rise to their effects at 
eonsidorable distances, the suggestion is obvious 
that something must pass from them into the 
sense organ. What is this something ” which 
plays tlje part of au intermediary between the 
odorous body and the sensory organ ? 

The oldest speculation about the matter dates 
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back to the Epicurean School and Democritus, 
and it is to be found fully stated in the fourth 
book of Lucretius. It comes to this ; that the 
surfaces of bodies are constantly throwing off 
excessively attenuated films of their ovm sub- 
stance : and that these films, reaching the mind, 
excite the appropriate sensations in it. 

Aristotle did not admit the existence of any 
such material films, but conceived that it was the 
form of the substance, and not its matter, which 
affected sense, as a seal impresses wax, without 
losing anything in the process. While many, if 
not the majority, of the Schoolmen took up an 
intermediate position and supposed that a some- 
thing, which was not exactly either material or 
immaterial, and which they called an intentional 
species,” effected the needful communication 
between the bodily cause of sensation and the 
mind. 

But all these notions, whatever may bo said for 
or against them in general, arc fundamentally de- 
fective, by reason of an oversight which was 
inevitable, in the state of knowledge at the time 
in which they were pronmlgate<l. What the 
older philosophers did not know, and could not 
know, before the anatomist and the physiologist 
had done their work, is that, between the external 
object and that mind in which they supjjosed the 
sensation to inhere, there lies jdiysical obstacle. 
The sense organ is not a more passage by which 
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the “ tenuia simulacra rerum,” or the “ intentional 
species” cast off by objects, or the "forms’* of 
sensible things, pass straight to the mind ; on the 
contrary, it stands as a firm and impervious 
barrier, through which no material particle of 
the world without can make its way to the world 
within. 

Lot us consider the olfactory sense organ more 
nearly. Each of the nostrils leads into a passage 
completely separated from the other by a par- 
tition, and these two passages place the nostrils in 
free communication with the back of the throat, 
so that they freely transmit the air passing to the 
lungs when the mouth is shut, as in ordinary 
breathing. The floor of each passage is flat, but 
its roof is a high arch, the crown of which is 
seated between the orbital cavities of the skull, 
which servo for the lodgment and protection of 
the eyes ; and it therefore lies behind the appar- 
ent limits of that feature which, in ordinary 
language, is called the nose. From the side walls 
of the upper and back part of these arched cham- 
bers, certain delicate plates of bone project, and 
these, as well as a considerable part of the 
partition between the two chambers, are covered 
by a fine, soft, moist membrane. It is to this 
“ Hchneiderian,” or olfactory, membrane that 
odorous bodies must obtain direct access, if they 
are to give rise to their appropriate sensations ; 
and it is upon the relatively large surface, which 
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the olfactory membrane offers, that we must seek 
for the seat of the organ of the olfactory sense. 
The only essential part of that organ consists of a 
multitude of minute rod-like bodies, set perpen- 
dicularly to the surface of the membrane, and 
forming a part of the cellular coat, or epithelium, 
which covers the olfactoi'y membrane, as the 
epidermis covers the skin. In the case of the 
olfactory sense, there can be no doubt that the 
Democritic hypothesis, at any rate for such 
odorous substances as musk, has a good founda- 
tion. Infinitesimal particles of musk fly off from 
the surface of the odorous body ; these, becoming 
diffused through the air, arc carried into the nasal 
passages, and thence into the olfactory chambers, 
where they come, into contact with the filamen- 
tous extremities of the delicate olfactory 
epithelium. 

But this is not all. The '' mind is not, so to 
speak, upon the other side of the epithelium. On 
the contrary, the inner ends of tlic olfactory cells 
are connected with nerve fibres, and these nerve 
fibres, passing into the cavity of this skull, at 
length end in a part of the brain, the olfactory 
sensorium. It is ceiiiain that the intt^grity of 
each, and the physical inter-connection of all tlusso 
three structures, the epithelimn of the sensory 
organ, the nerve fibres, and the sonsoriuin, are 
essential conditions of ordinary sensation. That 
is to say, the air in tlie olfactory chambers may bo 
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cliarged with particles of musk ; but, if either the 
epithelium, or the nerve fibres, or the senaorium 
is injured, or if they are physically disconnected 
from one another, sensation will not arise. More- 
over, the epithelium may be said to be receptive, 
the nerve fibres transmissive, and the sensorium 
sensifacient. IFor, in the act of smelling, the 


particles of the odorous substance produce a mole- 
cular change (which Hartley was in all probability 
right in terming a vibration) in the epithelium, 
and this change being transmitted to the nerve 
fibres, passes along them with a measurable 
velocity, and, finally reaching the sensorium, is 
immediately followed by the sensation. 

Thus, modem investigation supplies a repre- 
sentative of the Epicurean “ simulacra ” in the vola- 
tile particles of the musk ; but it also gives us the 
stamp'of the particles on the olfactory epithelium, 
without any transmission of matter, as the equiva- 
lent of the Aristotelian “form”; while, finally, 
the modes of motion of the molecules of the ol- 
factory colls, of the nerve, and of the cerebral 
sensorium, which are Hartley’s vibrations, may 
stand very well for a double of the^ “intentional 
species ” of the Schoolmen. And this last remark 
is not intended merely to suggest a fanciful 
parallel ; for, if the cause of the sensation is, as 
analogy suggests, to be sought in the mode of 
motion of the object of sense, then it is quite 
possible that the particular mode of motion ol the 
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object is reproduced in tlie scnsorium ; exactly as 
the diaphragm of a telephone reproduces the mode 
of motion taken up at its receiving end* In other 
words, the secondary “ intentional species ” may 
be, as the Schoolmen thought the primary one 
was, the last link between matter and mind. 

None the less, however, does it remain true that 
no similarity exists, nor indeed is conceivable, 
between the cause of the sensation and the sensa- 
tion. Attend as closely to the sensations of 
muskiness, or any other odour, as we will, no trace 
of extension, resistance, or motion is discernible in 
them. They have no attribute in common with 
those which we ascribe to matter ; they are, in the 
strictest sense of the words, immaterial entities. 

Thus, the most elementary study of sensation 
justifies Descartes’ position, that wo know more of 
mind than we do of body ; that the immaterial 
world is a finnor reality than the material* For 
the sensation " muskiness ” is known immediately. 
So long as it persists, it is a part of what wc call 
our thinking selves, and its existence lies beyond 
the possibility of doubt. The knowledge of an 
objective or material cause of tlie sensation, on 
the other hand, is mediate ; it is a belief as con- 
tradistinguished from an intuition ; anil it is a 
belief which, in any given instance of sensation, 
may, by possibility, be devoid of foundation. For 
odours, like other sensations, may arise from the 
occurrence of the appropriate molecular changes 
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in the nerve or in the sensorinm, hy the operation 
of a cause distinct from the affection of the sense 
organ by an odorous body. Such “subjective” 
sensations are as real existences as any others, and 
as distinctly suggest an external odorous object as 
their cause; but the belief thus generated is a 
delusion. And, if beliefs are properly termed 
"tcstiiiKtnios of consciousness,” then undoubtedly 
the tcstiniouy of consciousness may be, and often 
is, untrustworthy. 

Another very important consideration arises 
out of the facts as they are now known. That 
which, in the absence of a knowledge of the phy- 
siology of sensation, we call the cause of the 
smell, and tmn the odorous object, is only such, 
mediately, by reason of its emitting particles 
wliich give rise to a mode of motion in the sense 
organ. The sense organ, again, is only a mediate 
cause by reason of its producing a molecular 
change in tho nervo fibre ; while this last change 
is also only a mediate cause of sensation, depend- 
ing, iw it does, upm the change which it excites 
in tho sonsormm. 

Tho souse organ, the nerve, and the sensoriun), 
taken together, constitute the sensiferous appara- 
tus. They make up the thickness of the wall 
hotwecti tho mind, as represented by the sensation 
“muskinems," and the object, as represented by 
the particle of musk in contact with the olfactory 
upitheUum, 
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It will be observed that the sensiferous wall and 
the external world are of the same nature ; what- 
ever it is that constitutes them both is expressible 
in terms of matter and motion. Whatever changes 
take place in the sensiferous apparatus are con- 
tinuous with, and similar to, those which take 
place in the external world.^ But, with the sen- 
sorium, matter and motion come to an end ; while 
phenomena of another order, or immaterial states 
of consciousness, make their appearance. How is 
the relation between the material and the im- 
material phenomena to be conceived? This is 


1 The following diagrammatic scheme may help to elucidate 
the theory of sensation 
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Immediate knowledge is confined to states of coimciousness, or, 
in other words, to the phenomena of mind. Knowledge of the 
physical world, or of one’s own body and of objects external to 
it, is a system of beliefs or judgments based on the sensations. 
The term **8olf” is applied not only to the series of mental 
phenomena which constitute the ego, but to the fragment of the 
physical world which is their constant concomitant. The cor- 
poreal self, therefore, is part of the non-ego ; and is objective in 
zolatiou to the ego as subject. 
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the metaphysical problem of problems, and the 
solutions which have been suggested have been 
made the corner-stones of systems of philosophy. 
Three mutually irreconcilable readings of the 
riddle have been offered. 

The first is, that an immaterial substance of 
mind exists ; and that it is affected by the mode 
of motion of the sensorium, in such a way as to 
give rise to the sensation. 

The second is, that the sensation is a direct 
effect of the mode of motion of the sensorium, 
brought about without the intervention of any sub- 
stance of mind. 

The third is, that the sensation is, neither 
directly nor indirectly, an effect of the mode of 
motion of the sensorium, but that it has an 
independent cause. Properly sj^eaking, therefore, 
it is not an effect of the motion of the sensorium, 
but a concomitant of it. 

As none of those hypothoses is capable of oven 
an approximation to domouHtration, it is almost 
needless to remark that tluiy have boon severally 
held with tenacity and advocated with passion. I 
do not think it can he said of any of the throe 
that it is incouceivahlo, or that it can be assumed 
on (X priori grounds to bo iinposHible. 

Oonsider the first, for exarn]>l(i ; an immaterial 
substance is perfectly conceivable. In fact, it is 
obvious that, if wii posHcssed no sensationH but 
those of smell and hearing, wc should be uutihle 

VOL. VI X 
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to conceive a material substance. We might have 
a conception of time, but could have none of 
extension, or of resistance, or of motion. And 
without the three latter conceptions no idea of 
matter could be formed. Our whole knowledge 
would be limited to that of a shifting succession 
of immaterial phenomena. But if an immaterial 
substance may exist, it may have any conceivable 
properties; and sensation may be one of them. 
All these propositions may be affirmed with 
complete dialectic safety, inasmuch as they cannot 
possibly be disproved ; but neither can a particle 
of demonstrative evidence be offered in favour 
of the existence of an immaterial substance. 

As regards the second hypothesis, it certainly is 
not inconceivable, and therefore it may be true 
that sensation is the direct effect of certain kinds 
of bodily motion. It is just as easy to suppose 
this as to suppose, on the former hypothesis, that 
bodily motion affects an immaterial substance. 
But neither is it susceptible of proof. 

And, as to the third hypothesis, since the logic 
of induction is in no case competent to prove that 
events apparently standing in the relation of 
cause and effect may not both be effects of a 
common cause — ^that also is as safe from refuta- 
tion, if as incapable of demonstration, as the other 
two. 

In my own opinion, neither of these speculations 
can be regarded seriously as anything but a more 
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or loss convenient working hypothesis. Bnt, if I 
HiiiHt choose among 'them, I take the "law of 
parcimony ” for my guide, and select the simplest 
— namely, that tho sensation is the direct effect of 
the mode of motion of the sensorium. It may 
justly bo said that this is not the slightest ex- 
planation of sensation ; hat then am I really any 
tho wiser, if I wiy that a sensation is an activity 
(of whicih I know nothing) of a substance of mind 
(of which also I kixow nothing) ? Or, if I say that 
tho Deity causes the sensation to arise in my mind 
immediately after he has caused the particles of 
tho sensorium to move in a certain way, is any- 
thing gained ? In truth, a sensation, as we have 
already seen, is an intuition — a pai't of immediate 
knowledge. A.s such, it is an ultimate fact and 
inuxplicaide ; and all that we can hope to find out 
ahfiut it, and that indeed is worth finding out, is its 
redation to other natural facts. That relation 
appiiars to mu to bo sufficiently expressed, for all 
praotioftl purposes, by sayitig that sensation is the 
invariable coiwctpitmt of certain changes in the sen- 
Horitmi — or, in other words, that, so far as wo know 
the chnngti in tho somsorium is tho cause of the 
Heiisation. 

I permit myself to imagino that tho untutored, 
if mthlo, savage of " common souse ” who has been 
misled into reeling thus far, by the hope of getting 
jHisitivu solid information about sensation, giving 
way to not unnatural irritation, may bore inter- 
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pellate : ** The upshot of all this long disquisition is 
that we ate profoundly ignorant. We knew that to 
begin with, and you have merely furnished another 
example of the emptiness and uselessness of 
metaphysics."^ But I venture to reply, Pardon me, 
you were ignorant, hut you did not know it. On 
the contrary, you thought you knew a great deal, 
and were quite satisfied with the particularly absurd 
metaphysical notions which you were pleased to 
call the teachings of common sense. Tou thought 
that your sensations were properties of external 
things, and had an existence outside of yourself. 
You thought that you knew more about material 
than you do about immaterial existences. And if, 
as a wise man has assured us, the knowledge of 
what we don"t know is the next best thing to the 
knowledge of what we do know, this brief excursion 
into the province of philosophy has been highly 
profitable. 

Of all the dangerous mental habits, that which 
schoolboys call “cocksureness” is probably the 
most perilous; and the inestimable value of 
metaphysical discipline is that it furnishes an 
effectual counterpoise to this' evil proclivity. 
Whoso has mastered the elements of philosophy 
knows that the attribute of unquestionable cer- 
tainty appertains only to the existence of a state 
of consciousness so long as it exists ; all other 
beliefs arc mere probabilities of a higher or lower 
order. Sound metaphysic is an amulet which 
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renders its possessor proof alike against the poison 
of superstition and the counter-poison of shallow 
negation; by showing that the affirmations of the 
former and the denials of the latter alike deal with 
matters about wMch, for lack of evidence, nothing 
can be either affirmed or denied. 

I have dwelt at length upon the nature and 
origin of our sensations of smell, on account of the 
comparative freedom of the olfactory sense from 
the complications which are met with in most of 
the other senses. 

Sensations of taste, however, are generated in 
almost as simple a fashion as those of smell. In 
this case, the sense organ is the epithelium which 
covers the tongue and the palate : and which 
sometimes, becoming modified, gives rise to 
peculiar organs termed " gustatory bulbs,” in which 
the epithelial cells elongate and assume a some- 
what rodlike form. Nerve fibres connect the sen- 
sory organ with the senaorium, and tastes or flavours 
arc states of consciousnoss caused by the change 
of molecular state of the latter. In the caso of 
the sense of touch there is often no sense organ 
distinct from the general epidermis. But many 
fishes and amphibia exhibit local modifications of 
the epidermic cells which are, sometimes, extra- 
ordinarily like the gustatory bulbs; more com- 
nionly, both in lower and higher animals, the 
effect of the contact of extonud bodies is intensified 
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by the development of hair-like filaments, or of 
true hairs, the bases of which are in immediate 
relation with the ends of the sensory nerves. 
Every one must have noticed the extreme delicacy 
of the sensations produced by the contact of 
bodies with the ends of the hairs of the head ; and 
the whiskers of cats owe their functional import- 
ance to the abundant supply of nerves to the 
follicles in which their bases are lodged. What 
part, if any, the so-called “tactile corpuscles,” 
“ end bulbs ” and Pacinian bodies,” play in the 
mechanism of touch is unknown. If they are 
sense organs, they are exceptional in character, 
in so far as they do not appear to be modifications 
of the epidermis. N othing is known respecting the 
organs of those sensations of resistance which are 
grouped under the head of the muscular sense ; 
nor of the sensations of warmth and cold ; nor 
of that very singular sensation which we call 
tickling. 

In the case of heat and cold, the organism not 
only becomes affected by external bodies, far 
more remote than those which affect the sense of 
smell ; but the Dcmocritic hypotliosis is obviously 
no longer permissible. When the direct rays of 
the sun fall upon the skin, the sensation of heat is 
certainly not caused by “attenuated films "thrown 
off from that luminary, but is duo to a mode of 
motion which is transmitted to us. In Aristotelian 
phrase, it is the form without the matter of the 
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sun which stamps the sense organ; and this, 
translated into modern language, means nearly 
the same thing as Hartley's vibrations. Thus we 
are prepared for what happens in the case of the 
auditory and the visual senses. For neither the 
ear, nor the eye, receives anything but the impulses 
or vibrations originated by sonorous or luminous 
bodies. Nevertheless, the receptive apparatus 
still consists of specially modified epithelial cells. 
In the labyrinth, or essential part of the ear of 
the higher animals, the free ends of these cells 
terminate in excessively delicate hair-like fila- 
ments; while, in the lower forms of auditory 
organ, its free surface is beset with delicate 
hairs like those of the surface of the' body, 
and the transmissive nerves are connected with 
the bases of these hairs. Thus there is an in- 
sensible gmdation in the forms of the receptive 
apparatus, from the organ of touch, on the one 
hand, to those of taste and smell ; and, on the other 
hand, to that of hearing. 

Even in the case of the most refined of all the 
sense organs, that of vision, the receptive ap- 
paratus departs but little from the general type. 
The only essential constituent of the visual sense 
organ is the retina, which forms so small a part 
of the eyes of the higher animals; and the 
8iin}>le»t eyes are nothing but portions of the 
integument, in which the cells of the epidermis 
have become converted into glassy rod-like retinal 
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corpuscles. The outer ends of these are turned 
towards the light; their sides are more or less 
extensively coated with a dark pigment, and 
their inner ends are connected with the trans- 
missive nerve fibres. The light, impinging on 
these visual rods, produces a change in them which 
is communicated to the nerve fibres, and, being 
transmitted to the sensorium, gives rise to the sen- 
sation — if indeed all animals which possess eyes are 
endowed with what we understand as sensation. 

In the higher animals, a complicated apparatus 
of lenses, arranged on the principle of a camera 
obscura, serves at once to concentrate and to in- 
dividualise the pencils of light proceeding from 
external bodies. But the essential part of the 
organ of vision is still a layer of colls, which have 
the form of rods with truncated or conical ends. 
By what seems a strange anomaly, however, the 
glassy ends of these arc turned not towards, but 
away from, the light: and tho latter has to 
traverse the layer of nervous tissues with which 
their outer ends are connected, before it can affect 
them. Moreover, the rods and cones of tho 
vertebrate retina are so deeply seated, and in 
many respects so peculiar in character, that it 
appears impossible, at first sight, that they can 
have anything to do with that epidermis of which 
gustatory and tactile and, at any rate, the lower 
forms of auditory and visual, organs are obvious 
modifications. 
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Whatever be the apparent diversities among 
the sensiferous apparatuses, however, they share 
certain common characters. Each consists of a 
receptive, a transmissive, and a sensificatory 
portion. The essential part of the first is an 
epithelium, of the second, nerve fibres, of the 
third, a part of the brain ; the sensation is always 
the consequence of the mode of motion excited in 
the receptive, and sent along the transmissive, to 
the sensificatory part of the sensiferous apparatus. 
And, in all the senses, there is no likeness what- 
ever between the object of sense, which is matter 
in motion, and the sensation, which is an im- 
material phenomenon. 

On tho hypothesis which appears to me to be 
the most convenient, sensation is a product of the 
HeuHiferou.s appai’atus caused by certain modes of 
inntion which are set up in it by impulses &om 
without. Tho sensiferous apparatuses are, as it 
wore, factories, all of which at the one end receive 
raw materials of a similar kind — namely, modes of 
motion — ^while, at the other, each turns out a 
special product, tho feeling which constitutes the 
kind of sensation characteristic of it. 

Or, to make use of a closer comparison, each 
sensiferous apparatus is comparable to a musical- 
box wound up ; with as many tunes as there are 
.wparate sensations. The object of a simple sen- 
sation is tho agent which presses down the stop 
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of one of these tunes, and the more feeble the 
agent, the more delicate must be the mobility of 
the stop.^ 

But, if this be true, if the recipient part of the 
sensiferous apparatus is in all cases, merely a me- 
chanism affected by coarser or finer kinds of 
material motion, we might expect to find that all 
sense organs are fundamentally alike, and result 
from the modification of the same morphological 
elements. And this is exactly what does result 
from all recent histological and embryological in- 
vestigations. 

It has been seen that the receptive part of the 
olfactory apparatus is a slightly modified epi- 
thelium, which lines an olfactory chamber deeply 
seated between the orbits in adult human beings. 
But, if we trace back the nasal chambers to their 
origin in the embryo, we find, that, to begin with, 
they are mere depressions of the skin of the forepart 
of the head, lined by a continuation of the general 
epidermis. These depressions become pits, and 
the pits, by the growth of the adjacent parts, 
gradually acquire the position which they finally 
occupy. The olfactory organ, therefore, is a 
specially modified part of the general integu- 
ment. 

' **Cliaqiio fi])ro ost uiie espfcco do touclio on do marteau 
destine iirondre un certain ton,” — Bonnot, Essai do Payoliolo^. 
chap. iv. 
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The human ear would seem to present greater 
difficulties. For the essential part of the sense 
organ, in this case, is the membranous lab3rrinth, 
a bag of complicated form, which lies buried in the 
depths of the floor of the skuU, and is surrounded 
by dense and solid bone. Here, however, recourse 
to the study of development readily unravels the 
mystery. Shortly after the time when, the 
olfactory organ appears, as a depression of the 
akin on the side of the fore part of the head, the 
auditory organ appears as a similar depression on 
the side of its back part. The depression, rapidly 
deepening, becomes a small pouch; and then, 
the communication with the exterior becoming 
shut off, the pouch is converted into a closed bag, 
the epithelial lining of which is a part of the 
general epidermis segregated from the rest. The 
adjacent tissues, changing first into cartilage and 
then into bone, enclose the auditory sac in a 
strong case, in which it undergoes its further 
metamorphoses; while the drum, the ear bones, 
and the external ear, are superadded by no less 
extraordinary modifications of the adjacent parts. 
Still more marvellous is the history of tlie de- 
velopment of the organ of vision. In the place of 
the 'eye, as in that of the nose and that of the 
car, the young embryo presents a depression of 
the general integument; but, in man and the 
higher animals, this does not give rise to the 
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proper sensory organ, but only to part of the 
accessory structures concerned in vision. In fact, 
the depression, deepening and becoming converted 
into a shut sac, produces only the cornea, the 
aqueous humour, and the crystalline lens of the 
perfect eye. 

The retina is added to this by the outgrowth of 
the wall of a portion of the brain into a sort of 
bag, or sac, with a narrow neck, the convex bottom 
of which is turned outwards, or towards the 
crystalline lens. As the development of the eye 
proceeds, the convex bottom of the bag becomes 
pushed in, so that it gradually oblitex’ates the 
cavity of the sac, the previously convex wall of 
which becomes deeply concave. The sac of the 
brain is now like a double nightcap ready for the 
head, but the place which the head would occupy 
is taken by the vitreous humotir, while the layer 
of nightcap next it becomes the retina. The cells 
of this layer which lie farthest from the vitreous 
humour, or, in other words, hound the original 
cavity of the sac, are metamorphosed into the rods 
and cones. Suppose now that the sac of the 
brain could bo brought back to its original form ; 
then the rods and cones would form part of the 
lining of a side pouch of the brain. But oAe of 
the most wonderful revelations of embryology is 
the proof of the fact that the brain itself is, at • 
its first beginning, merely an infolding of the 
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epidermic layer of tlie general integument. Hence 
it follows that the rods and cones of the vertebrate 
eye are modified epidermic cells, as much as the 
crystalline cones of the insect or crustacean eye 
are ; and that the inversion of the position of the 
former in relation to light arises simply from the 
roundabout way in which the vertebrate retina is 
developed. 

Thus all the higher sense organs start from one 
foundation, and the receptive epithelium of the 
eye, or of the ear, is as much modified epidermis 
as is that of the nose. The structural unity of 
the sense organs is the morphological parallel to 
their identity of physiological function, which, as 
we have seen, is to be impressed by certain modes 
of motion; and they are fine or coarse, in 
proportion to the delicacy or the strength 
of the impulses by which they are to be 
affected. 

In ultimate analysis, then, it appears that a sen- 
sation is the equivalent in terms of consciousness for 
a mode of motion of the matter of the sensorium. 
But, if inquiry is pushed a stage farther, and the 
question is asked, What then do we know about 
matter and motion? there is but one reply 
possible. All that we know about motion is that 
it is a name for certain changes in the relations of 
our visual, tactile, and muscular sensations; and 
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all that we know about matter is that it is the 
hypothetical substance of physical phenomena — 
the assumption of the existence of which is as 
pure a piece of metaphysical speculation as is that 
of the existence of the substance of mind. 

Our sensations, our pleasures, our pains, and the 
relations of these, make up the sum total of the 
elements of positive, unquestionable knowledge. 
We call a large section of these sensations and 
their relations matter and motion j the rest we 
term mind and thinking ; and experience shows 
that there is a certain constant order of succession 
between some of the former and some of the 
latter. 

This is all that just metaphysical criticism leaves 
of the idols set up by the spurious metaphysics of 
vulgar common sense. It is consistent either with 
pure Materialism, or with pure Idealism, but it is 
neither. For the Idealist,, not content with 
declaring the truth that our knowledge is limited 
to facts of consciousness, affirms the wholly un- 
p^ovable proposition that nothing exists beyond 
these and the substance of mind. And, on the 
other hand, the Materialist, holding by the truth 
that, for anything that appears to the contrary 
material phenomena are the causes of mental 
phenomena, asserts his unprovable dogma, that 
material phenomena and the substance of matter^ 
are the sole primary existences. 
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Strike out the propositions about which neither 
controversialist does or can know anything, and 
there is nothing left for them to quarrel. about. 
Make a desert of the Unknowable, and the divine 
Astrsea of philosophic peace will commence her 
blessed reign. 


END OF von. VI 
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